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PREFACE 

The compilation of papers in this book deals with the history of Buddhism 
historical sites relating to Buddhism in South India. The Editors are Dr A Aiyappan. 
then Superintendent of this Museum and Thiru PR. Srlnivasan. former Curator of 
Archaeology Section 

The origin and development of Buddhism is one of the most important questions in 
Indian History A number of theories have been put forth to explain this question. Some 
thmk that Buddhism arose as a protestant faith to Vedk religion and thought The period 
utien the Buddha bved was noted for new rebgious experiments. Both Jainism and Buddhism 
are believed to have arisen as revolts against the authority of the Brahmins in religious and 
social life. 

Buddhism came to South India during Emperor Asoka’s reign. His rock edicts No 2 
and No. 13 reveal that Andhra. Parindra. Coda, Pandya. Sathyaputra. Keralaputra and 
Tamrapami were the places in South India where Emperor Asoka had religious contact 
with the people through his emissaries for the propogation of Buddhism (Buddha Dhamma) 

In commemoration of 2500 years of Buddhism in India a function and exhibition was 
organised in the Madras (Chennai) Government Museum in 1956. Various authors 
contributed their papers on various aspects of Buddhism in South India, which were brought 
out in a book form It ran out of print It was felt that a reprint was needed. Hence it is 
being reprinted. I expect that the students and scholars would benefit from this volume. 
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Frontispiece. 



RUDDHA (bronze). 
About OfcH A.D. 

Kadri. near Mangalore 





WELCOME ADDRESS BY Sri O. SUBRAMANTAM, MINISTER FOR 
FINANCE AND EDUCATION, GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 

/ am very happy to welcome the President, our Governor, and all of you, ladies and genliemm. 
to this Junction. The Exhibition should have been opened earlier, but as we were very anxious 
to associate the President with this Junction, we had the opening postponed by three days. We art 
indeed happy that the Rashtrapati agreed very readily to bless our modest contribution to the 
Buddha Jayanti celebrations. The Emperor Aooka sent us here his first Buddhist Dharma - 
data* from Pataliputra, about twenty-two hundred years ago. Today when we pay our humble 
homage to the Buddha's memory, it is most auspicious that you, Sir, a most illustrious spiritual 
inheritor of the Buddhist tradition of service, and a son of the soil of Magadha where. Buddha 
lived, should be in our midst. The enthusiastic way in which Buddha Jayanti it being ede- 
bmled aU over India by our people , irrespective of caste and creed, has amply justified the happy 
decision of the Government to have a nation-wide celebration of this great occasion. It has 
h lped us to understand the great and lasting values for which Lord Buddha worked hard for 
the 45 years of his mission and for which some of the greatest of his followers in this country. 
in the heyday of Indian Buddhism made their mighty contributions. As memories are short 
and toe are all subject to the law of inertia, the need is always therefor such celebrations to remind 
ut of our individual and toUeetioe responsibilities to ourselves and to the larger units in which 
u* have to play our roles, for which Lord Buddha set the ideal standard and the- most effective 
way 

It gives each of us as individuals, and all of us as a nation, a sense of pardonable pride 
when we are reminded that Lord Buddha was an Indian and a Hindu nurtured «* the upnnuhndic 
tradition. The Buddha Jayanti celebrations now going on in the great Buddhist countries of Asia 
also remind us of the fad that Buddhism is the greatest gift India has given to these neighbours 
of ours and to the world. Though there is much in this world of ours to make thinking men 
feel unhappy, ytl there is no doubt that the world would have been a worst place than it is. had it 
net been for the noble teachings and personal examples of the great prophets Twenty-five 
hundred years ago, the great Sakyamuni, the prince who turned into a mendicant, appeared 
on the Indian scene as a breath of fresh air, with his new way of life. He re interpreted our 
tradition introducing new values to suit his changing times when tribal India was getting 
consolidated into larger and more powerful kingdoms. The personality of Lord Buddha Still 
impresses even non-Buddhists, in spite of the passage of twenty five centuries. Through his 
words enshrined in the vast sacred literature, of Buddhism, any one conform an idea of the nature 
of the gnat Teacher. Be was full of kindness ; he never got angry ; hie analytical approach 
to problems teas clear and scientific ; he always advised people not to go to extremes ; he told 
(hem to rely not on sentimentality and authority, but on experience and reason. The more 
we know of him, the better it is for individuals, groups and nations. 

8.B—iin 
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Welcome addrtu by Sri C. Subramanwm, Minister for Firumce and Education, 

Government of Madron 


liuddhvrm did not perhaps hare (Ac same extensive vogue in Tamil Nad which it had in 
Oandhara, Punjab, the Qangetic valley or Andhra-Dua The paucity of monumental remains 
of Buddhism m Tamil-Nad is explained partly by the fad that the Tamil-Nad favoured the 
Thnavada Buddhism as in Ceylon. The Buddhist institutions of Kanchi and other places 
were simple and austere without any need for big temples. The images of Buddha from places 
•n Tamil-Nad, of ichich you will see some originals and also photographs in the Exhibition 
u*rt marked by such austerity. Tamil and Pali literature gives us a better picture, of BiuUhism 

in TamU-Nad. 

llam Bodipu, Sangavacunar and SaUanar were Tamil Buddhist pod* of the early untune* 
of the Chrutian era. Aramna Adigal mentioned in Manimekalai a* the Buddhist Acharya 
^sponsible far the conversion of the heroin* of the epic to Buddhism Urn, probably a historical 
perron For a poet of Sittalai SaUanar't eminence to write an epic poem with a Buddhist nun 
a* it* heroine and her mission a* its theme, Buddhism mud hate had a profound influence on 
the people of TamU-Nad, a* arty as the lnd century A D. or even earlier. 

The mod famous ron of TamU-Nad in the hidory of Buddhism was Bodhi Dhama. a prince 
of Kanchipuram who in 520 yl.fi, went to China and founded the Chan or Zen echoed of 
Buddhiem in China and Japan. He i* known a* Tamo in China and is dill briny paid 
divine honour* in temple* of China. You will roe a portrait of Bodhi Pharma in ,he 
exhibition. Vajrabodhi of the Pandyan country alto went to China and there translated Buddhist 
works into Chinese. 

Dhamapala of Kanchi who became the. head of the famous Nalanda University wa* 
another great Tamilian Buddhist whose greatness wa* spontaneously recognized in the north. 

Nadayutta. author of KmvlaUke.i IHnnaga, the great logician, Dhamapala of Tirunelveli 
and BuddhamUra of Ponparri (Tanjore district) were other Buddhist teacher, of Tamil Nad 

Buddhism in TamU-Nad had Us chief centres in Kanchi, Kaverippumpattinam, Madura, 
and Nayapattinam. Between these centres and Ceylon, there were elote. intellectual contacts for 
over twelve centuries. The books written in PaN by scholar, of Kanchi were popular not only 
in South India but alto in Ceylon. Dharmakirti, a Buddhist teacher and writer of the 13th 
century from the Pandyan country had the distinction of arranging an Internationa, 
Conference of Buddhists under the patronage of the King of Ceylon. 

Buddhism and Pali provided a channel of communication between TamU-Nad and the 
Oangetic voile,, to the lasting and mutual benefit of both the areas, from the time of A soke, if 
not earner. In the welding of Indian culture into a great unit. Buddhism played an important 
part The earliest inscription in Tamil-Nad it in the Brahmi character in which A*>ka had 
hit *0*4 earned, and the Tamil script we use now is derived from Brahmi. a demlopm.nl 
which we owe most prchably tc the BuddhiB*. In the field of art and. architecture, too, we owe a 
gnat deal to Ih* classical standards inspired by Buddhism. 






Welcome addrese by Sri C. Subramaniam, Minister for Finance and Education, xi 

Government of Madras 


Lord Buddha woe full of tolerance and asked his disciples not to condemn or speak ill of 
other faiths. Asokafollowed this advice and so did his successors owl we are told that in Asoka's 
own family there were both Buddhists and Jainas. Just as Asoka the Great, had equal const’ 
deration for all good and holy men whether Brahmana, Jainu or Buddhist, the Choi a Kings, 
though themselves Saivites, gate, generous support to Buddhist institutions. Ckola endowments 
to the Buddhist Vihara which flourished at Nagapattinam tiU about the 17/A century A. D. have 
been recorded in their copper plate grants. In the Madras Government Museum there are a 
number of Buddhist bronze, images which belonged to the Vihara of Nagapattinam. Some at least 
of the tarly Poltava kings also were probably Buddhists and for a time patronised Buddhism. 
Had this not been the case, Buddhist monasteries could not haw flourished in Kanrhi the Palinva 
capital 

During the period of the decline, of Buddhism, the relation between the. Buddhists and Hindus 
seems to have deteriorated. But Buddhism survived in South India for afar longtr period 
than it did in Northern India 

Sankaraeharyn. in his attempts to strengthen Hinduism had. of course, many encounters 
with the Buddhist philosophers, but the great Acharya was second to none in his admiration 
for Lord Buddha whom he regarded as the greatest of alt Yogis of the Kali Age. 

While paying our hrmant to the Buddha I may be. permitted to refer to a popular, but 
unfortunate misconception about Buddhism. Buddhism, some people say, arose in opposition 
to B rah mini cm and it teas anti Brahminical, but as a matter of fact when Buddha preached, 
he. did not preach new doctrines, but only a new Way. The Hindus then regarded Buddhists ns a 
somewhat heterodox stcl and later they revered the Buddha as an avatar of Vishnu Ssctrtri 
cf the Buddha’s disciples were Brahmins ; and most of the Buddhist teachers from Southern 
India were Brahmins. 

According lo Max Muller, Buddhism 11 is the highest Brahminism popularised, every - 
thing esoteric being abolished, the priesthood replaced by monks, and these monks being in their 
true character the successors of representatives of the enlightened dwellers in the forests of former 
agts n . 

In the Exhibition which you, Sir , will presently open, some of these little knows facts 
about Buddhism are sought to be explained and interpreted, in a popular way. The story of the 
beginning and expansion of Buddhism has been told through specially painted murals and 
photographs got from various parts of the Buddhist world. You, ladies and gentlemen, will 
renew your acquaintance with the famous Buddhist sculptures got here from Amarovati, the 
Buddha images from Kanchipuram and ether places, and the relic caskets from BhaUiprol u 
one of which contained a bone relic of Isord Buddha himself. 

The exhibition has been got together at short notice, bid I do hope you trill find it 

Now 1 have great pleasure requesting the Rashtrapati to declare the exhibition open. 




INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF RASHTRAPATI 
Dr. RAJENDRA PRASAD. 


li gift* me genuine pleasure to be associated with this function of opening the exhibition 
of Buddhistic art. An has been pointed out, during Uu last week or so, we haw been celebrating 
the. 26CKKA anniversary of the Parinirvana of Bhagnran Buddha. In all pans of the country . 
we have, ha/l meetings and other forms for expressing our deep reverence to the memory of the 
great Buddha. We have utilized this occasion to remind ourselves of the great teachings and the 
great message which the Buddha gave us and to the world at targe. Wt have reminded our - 
stives how, within a short period, the teachings of the. Buddha covered net only the whole of India, 
but also a great part of South-East Asia, Central Asia, China and Japan. 

In India itself, Buddhism flourished for at W a thousand years of which ice can justly 
be proud, because, it was not only a religious revival, but a revival in every sphere of life, in art, 
in culture and, even today, we see remains of what was achieved in those days by our artists. 
This exhibition will itself show to you what we were able to achieve in those days and how even 
to day our artists art drawing inspiration from what we. have of ihote achievements of our 
ancestors. It was not only in the field of art, but even more so in thr spiritual field, that the 
Buddha lived and taught us to live. He created a new set of values for us. We were 
undoubtedly rich in our philosophic thought and in our metaphysical literature even before the 
Buddha. And it is, I believe, right to my that Buddhism is not a new faith, but only a sort 
of protestanl •chism which grew out of Hinduism. 

It is, I b lieve, wnmg to suggest that Buddhiim was destroyed in I ndia. As a matter of fact 
it was absorbed by Hinduism. It has emerged out of Hinduism and got merged into Hinduism 
in course of time. Its richest heritage is the heritage not only of the Buddhists alone, but of the 
Hindus as much. We can all claim to-day the Buddha in the truest seme as an Avatar so far 
as the Hindus are concerned. After all the *ik which the Buddha preached is nothing but the 
yama and niyama of the Hindus. The same importance and emphasis are attached to life, 
to the. control of the senses, to the principle of renunciation, in Hinduism as in Buddhism and 
these art the fundamental teachings of the Buddha as much as of the Upanishads. We. 
therefore, claim all the Buddhists as our own and we hope they treat us as their own. That is 
the great lesson we have to learn out of the celebrations which ux have had for these several days. 

The world to-day needs the message and the teachings of the Buddha more than ever before. 
With the grad advance in the field of science and technology, the world has reached a Mage when 
it must reconsider its values. And unless it is prepared to do that it must be prepared for 
destruction. In this age of the Hydrogen bomb, the world is bound to come back to spiritual 
values and to detest, if not altogether eliminate, something of the materialistic conception of life 
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Inaugural Address of Ilashtrapati Dr. Kejendra Prasad 


which dominates u« today. We see around us signs of a reawakening in that sense and the very 
science which has enabled us to discover new life and new sources of strength has also given us 
the power to create new forces of destruction. It is a realisation of the latter which unit force 
the hands of the world, even if it is not uiUing la do so, to reconsider its values and re establish 
the dominance of spiritualism over materialism. The Buddha Jayanti has great value from 
that point of view and I am only hoping that as a result of greater emphasis on the teachings 
of the Buddha, not only in those countries which profess to follow its faith, but also in other 
places, realization will dawn that after all we art not moving altogether in the right direction 
and that wt have tv change our direction. 

That day is coming ; it is bound to come. We have to work for it. I feel that in that 
respect India has a sptcuU mission. 1 hope. I am not arrogating too much to myself when / say 
that we have a special mission. Our whole history, tradition and culture bear witness to the 
fact that we hate never relied upon mere physical force. Buddhism spread throughout India 
and outside India without physical force. India has used force, no doubt. but never for the 
purpose of tnforang its views on others. Nor has India ever led a conquering army to another 
country in its long history. It has been subjected to invasions and has had to submit to foreign 
conquerors. It has fought in sdf-defence .bullet it be said to our credit say to our credit and 
not to our discredit—that we. have never led a conquering army out of the bounds of India to 
conquer any foreign country. That being our tradition, may we. not hope that in this age we 
may once again give the message to the world that, after all, force, physical force, is not every¬ 
thing t We have managed to survive without that kind of physical force and I hope, we shall 
live to give that message to the world some day. 

Today we art. not in a position to do that, because, we are not abU to make good our claim 
that we depend only upon spiritual force. We have toon our independence, undoubtedly to 
a certain extent depending upon (hat force. But we cannot claim that it was entirely on that 
account that we won it. If we. had won U entirely on account of that, our message would have 
gone to the world by now. and we need not have had to wait for Gandhiji or some others after him 
to come and carry that message, to the world. Bui since we are only partially true to that message, 
our work has remained half done. Sow that ue have won independence and we art free, let us 
hope that the day will come when ux shall be in a position to give that message in a practical 
way to the world by placing before it the ideal of spiritualism as against materialism. 

An exhibition like the one I am going to open now, will remind us of many of the things 
%ehieh were done by our ancestors in (he past. That will give, us a glimpse into that glorious 
history. I can only hope that the present generation will draw inspiration from that 
past and will uphold the. great traditions which have been built up during the centuries. In the 
present, we cannot afford only to be depending upon past traditions. We must build for the 
future, and it is for us to build a future which will be even more glorious than the past. Let us 
hope GodwiU give us strength to do that. 



SPEECH BY Dr. A. AIYAPPAN, SUPERINTENDENT, 
MADRAS MUSEUM, PROPOSING THE VOTE OF i HANKS. 

The Bud/lha Jayanti celebration now going 0 * »" India has been aptly described at tU 
home-coming of Bhagavan Buddha The Buddha ape was the golden age of Indian History 
when Indian culture reached it* mature phase. Imlians then were the torch hearers of a new 
humanistic movement Through these celebrations and also through the great many things our 
Government are now doing for the cause of peace, we, as a nation may be said to be trying to 
recapture the spirit of the Buddha age. 

The Government of Madras are the proud custodians, on the Nation's behalf, of Buddhist 
art treasures of the highest value and excellence in this Museum of theirs. Some of the Buddhist 
sculptures in the Madras Museum are internationally known. Through this exhibition, we are 
now able to put this interesting material across to a vast lay public who usually regard them as 
esoteric material, something set apart for the sophisticated scholar. A little over four years ago, 
the Prime Minister of India, while inaugurating the Centenary Celebration of this Museum 
advised us to spirt no efforts to make the museum interesting and profitable to the lay man and 
to utilise it of an educational instrument to rouse his interest in the connected story of Indian 
culture. We have been trying to the best of our abilities to implement the suggestions of the 
Prime Minister We, members of the stiff of this Museum, consider the Buddha Jayanli cele¬ 
bration as another great opportunity to present to our numerous visitors the intensely interesting 
story of the Buddha Very little is known of the history of Buddhism in this part of India. 
We have been able, even dunng the short time at our disposal for the preparation of this exhibi¬ 
tion, to discover new facets of the history oj Buddhism in the Madras State and also add new 
material to the collections already in the Mustum. In order to present the story of Lord Buddha 
in a popular form two of our leading artists have rendered the personal and legendary history of 
the Buddha in about three dozen targe size mural paintings which, as now arranged in the 
Centenary Exhibition Halt, produce what I might call an Ajanta Cave effect. The story of the 
growth and expansion of Buddhism is told through the medium of photographs from various 
parts of the Buddhist world. 

A good deal of co-operative effort has gone into this exhibition and a number of individuals 
and institutions in India, China, Burma, Thailand, Japan and Indo-China have helped us. 
As they are too many in number to be thanked individually, I have to be content by thanking 
them eoUertivtly. 

This is the first time that the Rashtrapati is visiting this Museum, but it is most encouraging 
to us that his first visit to Shit institution is on an auspicious occasion. We are alt mod grateful 
to the Rashtrapati for having graciously consented to declare the Exhibition open . 

8.H.—iii 
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Speech by Dr. A. Aiyappan Superintendent. Madras Mu* turn, 
proposing the Vote of Thanks 


Our Governor has been one of the best friends of this Museum. The members of my staff 
and 1 remember gratefully the several hours which he has spent in the galleries of this Museum, 
always to our great profit. On your behalf and my own behalf / would thank the Governor for 
gracing this occasion. 

This exhibition would not have b~en possible an l would not have turned out to be what M 
is. had it not been for the Finance Minister Sri C . Subramaniam's interest and initiative. 
We are most grateful to him for the opportunity, afforded to us by h\m to make this humble 
contribution towards the national celebration of the Buddha Jaynnli. 







Stotranjali 

[Tributes to the Buddha] 

NAMO TASSA BHAGAVATO ARAUATO SAMMASAMBUDDHASSA. 

• • • • • 

LjMlUiAfT iidnsxfa*iT Qtjamcti 

OjgffsSuitar tuuir^Q^ntj wdritar ; 

C&r'D* Q*}>4>G#ruLj 

QPPP 9 aevtifif, Qppernn cig&Ss/r ; 
aninQ) «./|0j|fTrfj €jld ion<k mil 

$ OpflA &(ticu*B>* *tiirQ*<T ; 

ewufi 

0 Lord 1 You sre the Wise, the Pure, the Pious and the Ancient, abm-e nil others in 
austerity. 

0 Lord | You destroyed the evils and discarded anger; you arc tho Omniscient. 

0 Lord ! You conquered Mara ; you are the Blissful ; and you condemned the unholy 
and false ways. 

0 Lord ! Your feet arc marked with thou6and-spokcd wheels. 

I do not have thousand tongues \ 

How shall I praise thee ? 

—rOET SITTALAI SATTANAR {‘2nd ctntvry A D. 
in Maninul'alai Katai V, lines, 9S-105). 

• ♦ * * • 

Struck with wonder, 0 great Leader. 

And amazed I heard your voioe. 

All my perplexity has pa-wed away, 

Fully ripe I am for this superior vehicle. 

—VENERABLE SARIPUTTA addmnnq the Lord 
in SaddhartnapnndariJta. 


tSWt WHWWTftTwf*: 

fornnftw •nwntfc: i 

W: wrrit aaV mfhsl wsFfft: 

st wrRfrsfw: n 
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*' May the Buddha, the perfectly Enlightened, who is firmly seated on the padmajtana, who, 
having controlled the breath, has turned his eye* to the tip of the nose nnd who. in the 
Kali age, has been the foremost of yogis, bo the activator of my mind !”. 

— SRI ADI SAMKARACHARYAin DasawtarasMra. 

• • * ♦ • 

In the Matsyapurana, Buddha ia described a a on aiytlam of Vishnu in the Kali ago. 
So great was the Hindus* regard for the great Master. But a dilemma confronted them. 
How were they to explain away hia teachings against their many articles of faith ! Tho 
object of lain avatar was to destroy tho Kakshosas which he did by teaching them a folao 
doctrine 1 

* • a • • 

WOTf wra flunks** u 

•• Salutation to Sakyaaimha aho called Samantabhadra, who is perfectly enlightened, who 
has eyes like tho petals of a lotus, who is omniscient, w ho is the abode of compassion, arid 
who is the controller (of everything) ”, 

—SatidjuddhanomaJiUtka Satakam. 

• • * * • 

qjutsfr fenut: tgwn: gri u mi 

wrv Iwnwrct ngwTfq m\ rm\ n m ii 

" You ate oven bad food, accepted hunger Eometimes, trod rough paths, alept on mud 
trampled by cattle. Out of lore for those to be trained you undertook sendee attended by 
insult and changed your dress and speech, master though you were ", 

—Satapancadatika by MATKICETA (laf century A.D.) 

(Translation by S. Radhakrishnan, in EaM and West : 

Some Be/tcctume.) 

m • • • • 

“ UKUEB Buddhistic professors and unlike also many Hindu students—I was going 
to aay philosophers—I draw no distinction between the essential teachings of Hinduism 
and buddhism. In my opinion. Buddha loved Hinduism in his own life. He wag no doubt 
a reformer of his terrible time, that ia to aay, he waa a reformer deeply in earnest ami spared 
no pains for achieving the reform which he thought was indispensable for hia own growth 
and for the uplift of tiro body. If historical records are oorrect the blind Brahmins of that 





Story of Buddhism tcitA special reference $ 

to South India 


period rejected his reform because they were selfish. But the masse* were not philosopher* 
who whiled away their time in philosophising. They were philosophers in action ; they 
had robust common sense and bo they brushed aside the beast in the Brahmins ; that is to 
say, selfishness, and they had no hesitation in recognising in Buddha, the true exponent of 
their own faith. And so being myself also one of the masses, living in their midst, I found 
that Buddhism is nothing but Hinduism reduced to practice in terms of the mww*. And 
therefore sometimes learned men are not satisfied with the incredibly simple teachings of 
Buddha. They go to it for the satisfaction of their intellect and they are disappointed. 
Religion is pre-eminently a matter of the heart and a man who approaches it with intellectual 
pride is doomed to disappointment. 

" I make bold to say that Buddha was not an athiret. God refuse* to reo any person, 
any devotee who goes to him in pride. And the inassc®, not knowing what jvide is, apprtuch 
Him in all humility and become t he splendid. That, in my opinion, is the essential teaching 
of Buddhism. It is pre-eminently a religion of the masses. I do not despair; I do not 
for one moment consider that Buddhism has been banished from India. Every essential 
characteristic of Buddhism, I see, is being translated into action in India much more perhaps 
than in China, Ceylon and Japan, which nominally profess Buddhism. 1 make bold to 
say that wo in India translate Buddhism into action far more and far better than our Burmese 
friends do. It is impossible to banish Buddha. You cannot deprive him of his birth in 
India. In his own life. l»e made out for himself an imperishable name. He live* to day 
in the lives of millions of human beings. What does it matter whether tre go to a little 
temple and worship his imago or whether wo oven take his name. My Hinduism teaches 
me that if my heart, is pure, 1 may mispronounce the name of Rama ns Mara ; still 1 can 
speak it with as much force as, nay, even more than the learned Brahmins. Buddha has 
taught us that it is not necessary for millions to associate themselves with one man who 
seeks for truth. 

“ I^t each one say for himself how much of the message of mercy and piety that Buddha 
came to deliver he has translated into his own life. In so much as we have translated that 
message in our own live* arc we fit to pay our homage to that great. Lord, Master and Teacher 
of mankind. So long os tho world lasts, I have not a shadow of doubt that ho will rank 
among tho greatest of teachers of mankind. 

“ May God help u» to realise the message that the Lord Buddha delivered to mankind 
so many hundreds of years ago and may we each one of us endeavour to translate that 
message in our Uvea, whether wo call ourselves Hindus or not. ” 

—MAHATMA GANDHI- from a speech delivered on the occasion of the Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations at Calcutta in 1026. 
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“ Til* Buddha story attracted mo even in early boyhood and I wag drawn to the young 
Siddhartha who, after many inner struggles and pain and torment, waa to derelop into the 
Buddha. Edwin Arnold's 4 Light of Asia ’ became one of my favourite books. In later 
years whon 1 travelled about a great deal in my province, I liked to visit tho many places 
connected with the Buddha legend, sometimes making a detour for the purpose. Most 
of these places lie in my province or not far from it. Hero (on tho Nepal frontier) Buddha 
was bom, here he wandered, here (at Gaya in Bihar) he nat under the Bodhi treo and gained 
enlightenment, here he preached his first sermon, here he died .... 

“ The conception of the Buddha, to which innumerable loving hands have given shape 
in carved stone and marble and bronze, seems to sj-mbolize the whole spirit of Indian 
thought, or at least one vital aspect of it. Seated on the lotus flower, calm and impassive, 
above passion and desire, beyond the storm and strife of this world, bo far away ho seems, 
out of reach, unattainable. Yet again we look and behind those still, unmoving features 
there is a passion and an emotion, strange and more powerful than the passions and 
emot ions we have known. His eye** are closed, but some power of t he spirit, looks out of 
them and a vital energy' fills the frume. The ages roll by and Buddha seems not so far 
away after all ; his voice whispers in our cars ami tells us not to run away from the struggle 
but, calm-eycd, to face it, and to eoc in life ever greater opport unities for growth and 
advancement. 

" Personality counts to-day as ever, anil a person who has impressed himself on the 
thought of mankind as Buddha has. so that even to-day there is something living and vibrant 
about the thought of him, must hav© been a wonderful man—a man who was. as Barth gays, 
tho ' finished model of calm and sweet majesty , of infinite tenderness for all that breathes 
and compassion for all that suffers, of perfect moral freedom and exemption from oven' 
prejudice. And the nation and the race which can produce auch a magnificent type 
must have deep reserves of wisdom and inner strength. 

■' Buddha had the courage to attack popular religion, superstition, ceremonial and 
priestcraft, and all the vested interests that clung to them. He condcmnod also tho meta¬ 
physical and theological outlook, miracles, revelations and dealings with the supernatural. 
His appeal was to logic, reason and experience ; his emphasis was on ethics, and his methed 
was one of psychological analysis, a psychology without a soul. His whole approach comes 
like the breath of the fresh wind from the mountains after the stale air of metaphysical 
speculation. 

“ Buddhism, child of Indian thought, had its nationalist background also. India was 
to it the holy land where Buddha had lived and preached and died, where famous scholars 
^»nd saint* had spread the faith. But Buddhism was essentially international, a world 
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religion, and a* it developed and spread, it became increasingly so. Thus it was natural 
for the old Brahminic faith to bocome the symbol, again and again, of nationalist revivals. " 

—JAWAHARLAL NEIIRU in Deanery of India. 

• * • • • 

« Tho fundamental teaching of Gautama, as it is now being made plain to us by the 
•tudy of original sources, is clear and simple and in the closest harmony with modern idea*. 
It is beyond all dispute the achievement of one of the most penetrating intelligence* the 
world has ever known.*' 

—H. G. WELLS in Outline of History. 




•• Buddhism ho* boon a groat civilising power in tho Far East for nearly twenty-five 
osnturics shaping tho mind of Asia . • • • " 

S. KADILVKRISHKA N in East and West : Some Injections* 


The views expressed In this monograph arc the authors 
own views and they do not necessarily represent 
the views of the Government of Madras. 


—Director of Informitlon *nd Publicity. 






Special Articles 

WHAT AND HOW THE BUDDHA TAUGHT 
By A. Aiyappan, Superintendent. Madras Museum. 

The Buddha Age 

"he outlines of the story of Gautama Buddha arc so well known that they need not be 
repeated here. Aecording to the acred books of the Buddhist*. Gautama was the sixth of 
the succession of the Buddhas. All great men are products of the social and cultural en¬ 
vironments of their time. It will therefore be of interest to get an .dea of the social and 
cultural situation of India about the time of Gautama whose date of birth according to the 
Sinhalese Buddhists was Q24 B.C. 

Northern Bihar and the Krai regions of the Himalaya*, tin- homeland of the Buddha, 
were divided into a number of tnbal republics which elected their own chieftains. By 
about the 7th century B.C., these tiny republican states had developed into petty mrmar 
Chics. The important kingdom* then wore, Magadha, Ko«ala and Vataa and minor king, 
dotna were Kuru, Panehala. Mithil*. Ka«. Anga. Kalinga. Aantaka. Kamboja and Mathura. 
Panini in his grammar refer* to two elawe. of state, the republics called Sangha or Gam. 
and territories ruled by kings to which the term Janapada is applied. 

Kosala was a powerful state and it seems to have extended its power over the Sakyaa 
of KapiUvantu. King Prasenajit of Kosala, a contemporary of ths Buddha and a rival of 
king Ajatamtru of Magadha finds prominent mention in Buddhist legends. Though 
Prieenajit did not become a convert to Buddhism, he was a great admirer of tho Buddha. 
H« was also on friendly terms with the Brahmanaa and the Jainas. 

Tho Valaa country with its capital at Kausambi, on the right bank of the Jumna, had 
it. famous king Udavana. the hero of three Sanskrit drama*. Smpnamsavadalla of Bhasa. 
Priyodnrtika and Kalaavali of Harsh. Udayana, though not at first favourably disposed 
towards Buddhism and is said to have tortured the monk. Pindola, was converted to 
Buddhism by the very same PindoU. Udayana's son and successor was named liodhi. 

The capital of the Suraaenaa was at Mathura. Avantiputra, the king of the Suraeona*. 
was the first amongst the royal disciples of the Buddha, through whose help Buddhi.m got 
established in the Mathura region. The Vrishni. and the Andhakao, both republican 
Sanghas of the Mathura region are found mentioned in Kaulilya's drikocarfro. Krishna 
(Vaeudova) of the Vrishni Uibe is described as a Sangha-mukhya. 

SB-1* 
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The rise of the Magadh&n imperialism under the leadership of Bimbisar*. Ajataaatru 
and others vu at the expense of the republican states mentioned above. The example of 
Magadha was followed in other arena and led to the extinction of the republican Sangha* 
all over Northern India. Though himself the son of a king. Prinoe Siddhartha obviously 
had personal contacts with the republican tradition and ideals prevalent in the territories 
known to him. 

The republic* mentioned above should nut be understood as having been democracies. 
The small states, though tributory to the great kingdoms, had considerable local autonomy, 
and a larger number of persona, all heads of households, had a say in the Covemmcnt and 
met regularly in assembly Halls (santAa/jara) to discuss tribal politics. The executive-in- 
chief held office for life and often seems to have passed on the office to his heir. The 
Buddhist Sangha (church) was organised on tho republican pattern with which Buddha was 
familiar. The monasteries were managed by a general body of the monk* and major 
decisions had to be unanimous. It ia interesting in this connection to note that several of 
the high offices in Buddhist monasteries were elective. 


Both Jainism and Buddhism are believed to have arisen as revolt* agsiiul the authority 
of the Brahman as in religious and social life. Though caste had not become ne rigid a* it 
did later on. Buddhist literature has abundant echoes of casta pride. The phenomenon of 
Kshatriyaa establishing new typos of religious and social order is a unique matter which 
cannot be explained in any other way than *s a symptom of a social revolution. The rise 
of the Nandas (of Sudra origin) as builders of an empire over tho ruins of the Kshatriya 
kingdom of Magadha is also an event of the same order. Only a revolutionary age could 
produce Sudra emperors. At a time when society was in such a flux, the Buddhist Sangha 
(order of monks) opener] its doors to Sudros and evon to courtesans, the most famous of 
whom was Amhapali (Ski. Amrapali) of Vaisali, the Mary Magdalene of Buddhism. A 
poem attributed to her in the collection of songs known as TherigalKoA ia a charming piece of 
lyrical literature. 


The period when tbc Buddha lived was noted for new religious experiments. Therv 
were the Brahman as divided mainly into two groups, those devoted to the performance of 
Vedic ritual* and those that became parivrajakas devoting themselves to lapas and unruffled 
*a*adhi with * view to bo rid themselves of the great suffering of birth and death (samsara). 
There were also other religious groups like the Jatibu. probably wandering ascetics with 
jatas, and Ajmtu who lived in cave*. There was also Jainism of the Tirthankaraa la 
their hermitage®. Hindu philosopher* wore at this time engaged in thinking out the philo¬ 
sophy of the Upaniaharta 
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Reasoned Humanism of (he Buddha 

The age which produced t he Buddha waa an age of intellectual unreal. It vm tbs ago 
also of Confucius, Mahavira and Pythagoras. Politically also, as we have seen, it was an 
ago of wider contacts, expansion and adventure. The Buddha’s was the greatest spiritual 
adventure of his times. The happy young prince of the Snkyas was an intensely humane 
person. This is the impression that one never fait to get while going through the great 
mass of Buddhist literature. The story of his nursing a sick monk who had been deserted 
by all his companions and the story of his accepting the invitation to a meal from the 
courtesan. Ambapali. in preference to the invitations from bigger men of the city are 
incident* which explain this trail of his character. Personal salvation was only a part of the 
objectives which he wanted his followers to aim at. They were to go forth for the peace 
and well-being and happiness of ti»o whole world (hahu jams sukhai/a ; hahu jams hUaya). 
The essential pre-condition of general well-being is the development of the ethical nature 
of man through the practice of personal discipline, reduction of selfishness and greed and 
cravings. A broad-based socialisation of religion at a level At which popular participation 
will ho maximised seems to have been the aim of Prince Siddhartha when he launched his 
great mission of compassion (fcarNwo) and reasoned wisdom \pvajna). 

Kvery great prophet# has been an innovator. Though be builds on the social and 
suliural patterns which ho mhcrits'from the existing tradition, at some points or other, 
he is compelled to break with the past. The Buddha too broke with the post when he said 
that the sacrificial fire which the priest Its on altars should he really lit in the heart. He 
lino broke with the past when he declared that rewards cannot be got by chanting hymns 
end prayer*, but only by good works and personal efforts. He tried to raise the moral tone 
of the peopl© by declaring that the evil results of bad acts cannot be wiped off by expiatory 
ntc*. Though rituals have a place in religion and, if well understood, tboj are a meaas of 
emphasising facets of religious truths, they hovo an unfortunate tendency to become ends 
in themaelvw. In Buddha's time, rituals had overgrown and there was need to stop the 
rot. The meaning of Vedic sacrifices La too eroteric to be understood by the ordinary man 
and performing such sacrifices mechanically in the hope of winning merit was a tragic 
degeneration. 

The dependence on the authority of the written Word and scriptures in the place of 
the light of reason and experience was also an Indian attitude which the Buddha wanted 
to change. 

His questioning the authority of the Vedas and hi* stand against fire sacrifice* and 
■nimul sacrifices have been misunderstood os opposition to Brahmins and as an attempt 
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to dethrone them from the high position they occupied in society. That this was not the 
Buddha's idea would be clear to any one who reads the Dhammapada chapter on the Brahmin 
and the high regard in which the true Brahman* was held (not, of course, the Brahmin who 
claimed honours “ because of his origin or his mother "). Some centuries later, during 
the time of Asok*, we find the same attitude of respect to the Brahmana reflected in the 
©dicta of the great Emperor. 

Early Buddhism rooted in Hinduism. 

Early Buddhism arose within Brahminism minus it© “ externals in ntuala and its 
relative want of attention to the rebgiou* importance of conduct", and agreed with ila 
central tenets regarding the Absolute and Yoga. The symbolism of early religious art of 
Buddhism, including the* Itodhi two, the wheel of Pharma, t-lie Pillar of Fire, *i5 are derived 
from well-known upauishadic symbols, and give concrete evidence of the agreement in 
basic notions The position has been summarised by Mrs. Rhys Davids in the following 
passage 

•' We mean. Buddhism started in agroomei't with the central religious tenets or 
principles of the Immanence ill Brahmauiaoi of that day. Next, that in drifting apart 
from Brahmanism. Buddhism in not attaching importance to ritual aiwl on attaching 
importance to the religious sanction of conduct, did so without any crisis arising such as 
we look for in schisms or rupture©. Next, that while drifting apart in this twofold way 
(ritual and conduct) it wu inevitable that there should be dragf?od in ' a drifting apart ’ 
also in the central teaching of Immanence. In this way the lofty moaning of • self' or 
Spirit suffered in Buddhism the same worsening, though in a different way, which it has 
suffered in our day* in Europe. For us, self means usually our worse self: for India self 
meant, means our best self; for Buddhism it came to mean something that was non-existent. 
This, the third and greatest, phase in the breach in relations, was aided in two way's from 
non-Brahmaiucal movements . (i) the atudy of mindways as apart from the man ; (U) the 

growth of monaaticism, in which the standard of manhood was lowered to mean, not some¬ 
thing capable of becoming godhead, but something it was better to end. Finally I hold, 
that the exile from its parent stem should come more into account than it don when the 
causes of the decay of Buddhism in ite native land are sought.”* 

The Essence of the Buddha's Teaching. 

In simple terms, the teaching of the Buddha is— 

1. Strive to purify your hearts of lust and passions. 


ir.i^n Histone*! Quarterly. X. 1034. 
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J Strive to purify your thought* and words and action* of all that » harmful to 
yourself and others. 

Now you air ready to begin the effort to destroy Avtdy o (ignorance) by under¬ 
standing what ha* a beginning ha* an end. 

1. Life and suffering are indivisible. Life begins in suffering, is lived in suffering, 
comes to a close in suffering and ends in suffering. Though we may enjoy 
fleeting happines*, none of us can avoid the suffering which is innate in our 

being. 

4. Desire is the root of suffering. Nine-tenths (and in a higher sense ten-tenths) of 

our suffering comes from desire for some things we have not. or from aversion 
to (desire to be rid of) some things we have. 

5. Suffering can only be eliminated by the elimination of desire. Why t Every¬ 

thing that happens in this Universe happens strictly according to Law. The 
working of this Law is strictly based upon the process of cause and effect. 
Whatever » the result of some things else pre existent and co-existent, it is also 
Ibe cause of some things olso. No logically thinking man can doubt it. This 
being so, evil follows evil, arid good follows good as the cart follows tho horse. 
When desire, the great, motive power of all human action, onutrn, action ceases ; 
chains of causation are broken. No evil is done. No evil result*. Suffering 
is evil, and evil is suffering. Therefore, suffering is at an end. 

ft. If the preliminary stages (the practice of purity and kindness) have been attained, 
the next step is constant watchfulness and control over the mind. I*ft to 
iU*elf. the mind jumps like a monkey from tree to tree, from idea to idea. With 
immense effort and patienoo. it can be controlled, first to the point of thinking 
only as directed, and later to the point of transcending the ordinary processes 
of thought. This practice is called concentration and meditation— Dhyaoa in 
Sanskrit. Chan in Chinese. Zen in Japanese. When tire ordinary processes of 
human thought are transcended, a light begins to drive the darkness of ignorance 
from the mind. The world is seen almost as it really i», a conglomeration of 
ever-shifting particle, combining in myriad forma, separating aa tho forms 
disintegrate, recombining into now and equally transitory forms, endlessly and 
endlessly. No one of these forma remain* the same for a single point in time ; 
ail i 8 flux ; being is either growth or decay ; and growth impliea decay. 

T. Then, with persistence, comce a realisation of the unity of all. Tbe particles are 
•een to be not really particles, not having separate entities, but related to tU 
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whole as every drop of sea water is related to the ooean. Even the scientists 
without such deep mental penetration, can tell us that. No adv&noed scientist 
now talks of elements, whether of four or of ninety odd They know tho matter 
is formed of one substance, that may become energy and energy matter. " Thu 
stuff of the world is mind-stuff" But they know this only intellectually; 
they hsve not had an inner experience, an inner realisation. supramundana 
vision of ite truth, which is an aspect of the highest truth of all. The penistent 
searcher gains all this and more, from which he learns that ho is everythin and 
nothing. XUking because no entity, even an age-old star, exists for more than 
a moment in eternity ; everything, because he is eternity. Ho and U are ono. 

And when he returns from his vision to his transitory self he is cleansed of desire. 
He knows that all life is one. I am you, and you are he and she and it and they. 
Can I desire what is yours, when it is equally my own 1 Can I long to be rich, 
when I am all the riches of world ? Can I hate or envy another, knowing that 
he is my vary self ? 


The Appeal of Buddhism to the Modern Mind. 

Early oncontaminated Buddhism appeals to the present generation, because tho way 
in which tho Buddha approached and analysed problems anticipated the acientifio way of tbs 
present day. Tho Buddha'a arguments are simple and well illustrated. He always used tbs 
method of simple question* and answers and. instead of himself answering a question, made 
the interrogator find the anawor. As Christ did later, the Buddha used parables to explain 
his points and eomo of thoec atoriee have become world famous. Tho Buddha was probably 
well informed on tho many problems of tho day, for we find him, for inatanoe, on ono 
occasion, comparing tho cast© situation of India with the two-class socioty of the Yavanas 
who know of only two castes, master and slavo, but the slave there could become a master. 
Buddhism is said to be pessimistic because of the great emphasis it laid on the miseries and 
tragedies of life, but reading about the Buddha or looking at tho sculptures and paintings 
inspired by Buddhism, one does not got any impression of pessimism. On tho other hand, 
wo got an impression of restrained happiness in the gifts of life. The Buddhas advice of 
self-reliance in spiritual matters, his advice againit accepting any authority without ques¬ 
tioning ite credentials, the simplicity of hia spiritual exorcises, etc., have, to them a 
refreshingly modem quality. 

The Buddha’s approach was practical, non-speculative and direct, so practical that 
some consider it almost un-Indian. Sinco Indians, as a nation, are not regarded by thom- 
•r Ives os so forthright, it has been suggested that hia Indo-Mongoloid ancoatry might explain 
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his departure from the Indian stereotype. This ib too crude a way of explaining the 
genius of the Buddha. The unique individuals of a nation need not have alJ tho national 
traiU; the Indian nation dots have practical men in addition to philosphers. Moreover, 
no one has established that the Buddha had the physical characters of the Mongoloid. 
He belonged to the Kshatriya clan, and emphasised the Aryan qualities of his way. If 
the record of the story of his austerities is to bo relied upon. Buddha had body hair which 
came off. due to emaciation, when he rubbed his body during the day* of his tapa #, when 
he tried to live on one grain of rice a day. Such body hair ia not characteristic of Mongo¬ 
loids. Thia ia however a point which has very little relevance to the subject of the perso¬ 
nality of the Buddha and is touched upon hero, aa we are all naturally curious about his 
physical appearance. 


Buddhism became a Missionary Faith. 

Wo are not aware of any organised efforts made by Hindus to oonvert others to their 
religion. Rites intended to admit Vmiyas into the fold are mentioned, but they were far 
removed from missionary work. The Buddha, however, asked his monk* to go forth to 
propagate hia way. out of compassion for the world. The early account* of the numbers 
of people converted by the various leading Thoia a remind us of tire reports of Christian 
missionaries to their home boards in U. S. A. or England. Dhormarakahita, a Greek 
monk, ia said to have converted 37,000 people in Aparanta (the west). The mission headed by 
Asoka'a aon and daughter which went to Oylon need not be a fiction at all. A»oka haa 
recorded that he sent Dbarmadutas to various countries to " elevate the people by a growth 
in piety ” which waa a constant concern of Asoka, aa it waa of the Buddha. 

Propagation of religion aa a function of the S'-atc waa an Asokan in’-oration which 
did not survive in the Asokan atyle in India of later days, but the ideal of kings as upholders 
of Dkarma (Hindu Dharma, made rigid) continued in India. 


Monasteries - 

In an erpansive age, when social conscience was low. a band of dedicated oelibatea 
who would combine the practice of religious diciplino with social service and teaching 
was an emential need. The Bhikkus when admitted into tha Sangha by a simple cere¬ 
mony required some places to stay during the rainy season. Tb© monasteries (Vi haras) 
tor which Buddhism became famous later on. had. thus, a very simple origin. They were, 
to begin with, simple groups of buildings, but later became imposing and largo structures, 
as the monks increased in numbers and monasteries had more patronage. 

8.B.—3 
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Jn HCtoctirij; the first vihara sit* at Venuvana, King Bimbisara wanted it " not too 
far from the town and not too ncur. suitable for going and coming, easily accessible for 
all people, by day not too crowded, by night not exposed to noise and alarm, clean of the 
smell of people, hidden from men, well fittod for a retired life 

Against Vague Speculation. 

The Hindus ax* too fond of metaphysics. They were bo even in the 6th century B.O. 
To metaphysical enquirers the Buddha aaid: 

•• Of what use are these questions ! How do they nuke ft man more moral ? 

How do they help ft man to gain salvation (Nirvana) ? ” 

In tho parable of tho man wounded by an arrow he explains it further : 

“ A man is hit by a poisoned arrow. His friends hasten to tho doctor. The latter 
is about to draw the arrow out of the wound. The wounded man however, cries: " Stop : 
1 will not have the arrow drawn out until I know who shot it, whether a warrior, a Brahmftna, 
a Vaisya or a Sudra, to which family he belonged, whether he was tall or short, of what 
species and description the arrow was " and so on. What would happen ? The mau 
would die before all these questions arc answered. In tho wmo way tho disciple who 
wished for anawrrs to a'l his questions about the beyond and so on would die 
before be knew the truth about suffering, the origin of suffering, the cessation of 
Buffering and the way to tho ocssation of Buffering.’' 

Tub Middlb Path. 

Buddha was tho apostle of moderation. In speaking about mortification of tho body 
indulged in by ascetics, which he also practioed in his youth, he said : 

« With nil this rigorous mortification, I came no jot nearer to the rich supernatural 
felicity of clearness of knowledge.” 


Who is a Brahman a 1 

This question is answered by the Buddha in the Dhamvrapada : 

•• He who is thoughtful, blameleaa, settled, dutiful, without passions, and who has 

attained the highest end. him I call indeed a Brahmans. 

Him I call a Brnhrnana who does not offend by body word or thought, and is 
controlled on these three points. 
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A man doee not become a Brahmana by hi* plaited hair, by hi* family or by birth; 
in whom there i* truth and righteous new, he is blessed, ho is a BrahmanA. 

What ia the uae of plaited hair, 0 fool! What of the raimont of goat-akioa 1 Within 
thcc there ia ravening, but the outaiilo thou makoat clean. 

I do not call a man a Brahmana because of his origin or of his mother, lie is indeed 
arrogant and he is wealthy. But the poor who is free from all attachment*, him 
I call indeed a Brahmana." 

Thb Buddha ok Womkn. 

Ananda sake the Mo*ter 

"What is the reason, Lord, what is the oause for which women do not oat in the 
public assembly, pursue no business and do not cam their livelihood by seme 
(independent) profession ? ” 

Buddha replies thereto : 

" Choleric, AnAnda, ia womankind ; jealous, Ananda, ia womankind ; envious, 
Ananda, b womankind ; stupid, Ananda. is womankind. That is Ananda, the 
reason.” 

Ok Casteism. 

The Buddha did not recognise the validity of the view of superiority or inferiority 
on account of caste. The order of monks had men and women of all cost** : Upali was a 
barber ; Ssti belonged to the fisher-folk ; Nanda was a oowherd. If the Buddha'* teaching 
had taken root in India her history would have been different. 

The Buddha was awaro of countries having only mobile coonomic classes, for which see 
the following extract: 

Buddha says to Assalayana : 

" Havo you heard this: that in the Yona Komboja and other border countries, 
there are only two social classes, Arya (master) and Dasa (aenrant) ; that an 
Arya may become Dasa and Dasa may become Arya ? 

Ok Tbikkiwo roa Okbselt. 

Do not accept what you hear by report. 

Do not r/5c-pt tradition. 

Do ur.t accept' a statement because it is found in our books nor because it. in in accord 

with your belief, nor because it is the saying of your teacher. 

—Anputtara Nikaya. 


S.B.—3a 
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On Eating Meat. 

An important person, General Siho. who won a Jama by religion earn© to tho Buddha 
and became a lay disciple. Genera] 8iha one day invited the Buddha and several monks 
to a meal with him and the Lord accepted the invitation. The General had a sumptuous, 
soft and nice meal with meat prepared and the Buddha and tLo monks enjoyed the food. 

TH© Jain as who were always critical of the Buddha began to shout from craw-road to 
cross-road that a fat beast had been special)} killed by Sihft for the recluse Got&ma and that 
be had eaten tho meat knowing that it had been killed for him. General Siha heard this cry 
but ignored it. 

W ith reference to t his incident the Buddha told his monks : 

• Monks, you should not knowingly make uao of meat killed on purpose for you. 
I allow you fish and meat that are quite pure in these threo respects : if they 
hare not been seen, heard or suspected to have been killed on purpose for you." 


Nikvana. 

Tho word Nirvana means “ blown out The fuel that feeds desires it exhausted and 
'• want " goes out. It is an ethical experience because it follows freedom from passion and 
other faults. It is an experience in gnosis because of the liberation from Avidya (ignorance, 
not of factual information, but of the Truth). It is an experience of peace and joy. What is 
“ blown out *' is the lower, changing, compounded self. 

M The stopping of becoming, in Nirvana’’ 

—Sarnyutta Jtikaya. 

" It is called Nirvana because of (.ha getting rid of craving *\ 

—Snmyvlta Nilaya. 


On Thought. 

"All that wo arc is the result of what wc Lave thought ; it is founded on our thoughts, 
it is made up of our thoughts If a mar speaks or acts with an evil thought, pain follows 
him, as the wheel follows the foot of the ox that draws the carriage. 

All that we arc is the result of what w o have thought: it is founded on our thoughts, 
it is made up of our thoughts. If a man acta or speaks with a pur© thought happinuM 
follows him, like a shadow that never leave* him.” 

On Earnestness. 

•• Earnestness is the path of immortality (Nirvana), thoughtlessness, the path of death. 
Those who arc in earnest do not die, thoec who are thoughtless aro aa if dead already." 
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On Goodness. 

" Th© acent of flowers does not travel against tho wind nor (that of) 6andal wood or of 
Tagwra and Mollika flowers ; bat tho odour of good people travels oven against tho wind ; 
a good man pervades every place.” 


On Craving. 

"Tho Bhikku who abstain* from sensual pleasures— 0 Metteyya, who is free from desire, 
always thoughtful, happy by reflection, ho is without commotions ; he after knowing both 
ends docs not stick in the middle, as for as his understanding it concerned ; he has ovoroome 
desire in this world.’’ 

On Mission art Work. 

“ I. monks, am freed from all snares, both those of dmi, and those of men. And you, 
monks, are freed from all snares, both those of deias and those of men, Walk, monks, on 
tour for the blessing of the many folk, for the happiness of the many folk, out of compassion 
for the world, for the welfare, the blessing, tho happiness of derxu and men. Let not two 
of you go by the same way. Monks, teach Dhamma that is lovely at the beginning, lovely 
in the middle and lovely at the ending. Explain with the spirit and the letter the Brahma- 
faring completely fulfilled and utterly pure. There are being* with little dust in their 
eyos who, not hearing Dhamma.are decaying but if they are learners of Dhamms they will 
grow. And I, monks, will go along to Uruveia, the comp township in order to teach 
Dhamma." 


On Faith. 

“ By faith you shall bo free and go beyond the realm of death. 

Faith is the wealth hero best for man—by faith the flood is crossed. 

By faith tho flood is crossed. 

By diligence tho sea. 

By vigour ill is passed. 

By wisdom cleansed is he.” 

On Wisdom. 

” As, monks, the lion, king of beasts, is reckoned chief among animals for his strength, 
speed and bravery, bo is tho faculty of wisdom reckoned chief among mental states helpful 
to enlightenment for its enlightenment. And what are the mental states helpful to 
enlightenment. The faculty of faith, of vigour, of mindfulness, of concentration, of 
wideom, each conduces to enlightenment. 
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Material ahapc and the other Khandaa aro impermanent: what is impermanent is 
suffering, what is suffering is not self; what ia not self— this is not mine, this am I not. 
this is not myself. This should bo seen by moans of right wisdom aA it really is." 

On Iokoraxc*. 

I see no other single hindrance such as this hindrance of ignorance, obstructed by 
which mankind for a long long time runs on and circles on. 


GREAT PERSONALITIES OF BUDDHISM. 

By Dr. A. Aiyappan. P. R. Srinivasan and Kumari R. Vanaja. 

INDIA 

SaRlTUTTA (Sariputra) was one of the chief disciples of the Buddha. It is a romarkablo 
thing to note that he understood the Dharma of the Buddha when he heard it at second hand 
from the monk AsaajL He was proGcient in the Vinayas. He was the first of the disciple* 
of the Buddha who was permitted to ordain others, because the Buddha askod him to ordain 
Kaliula. He predeceased the Buddha and his relics were deposited in sevorsi stupas. One 
of the stupas of Sanchi dating from tl»© 2nd century B.C. contained hia rolica. 

Moccallana waa, like SaripnttA. one of the chiof disciple* of the Buddha. Both of 
them were ripe enough to bocomc arhato on hearing tho doctrine of the Buddha at second 
hand. 

An and a waa a cousin of the Buddha. He became a disciple of the Buddha after some 
vacillation. He was the Buddha’s personal attendant during tho last twenty-fivo years of 
the Buddha’s life. During the last days of the Buddha it wns to Ananda that ho gave 
the famous advice, " Therefore Ananda, be ye your own lights I Bo your own refuge | Hold 
steadfastly to the religion os your light, hold steadfastly to the religion as your refuge 1 ” 
Ananda was so attached to the Buddha, that ho did not beoorae an arhai till after his Nirvana. 
He waa responsible for admitting women into the order. 

BimbBARA, the king of Magadha waa the first king met by the Buddha after his enlighten¬ 
ment. He was always interested in tho welfare of the Sangha. He placed tho pleasure- 
garden at Rajagrih* at the disposal of the Buddha. He directed that nobody should causo 
any harm to the followers of the Buddha. He advised the Buddha to hold religious 
assemblies on tho 8th, 14th and 15th day of each month. 

Jivaka was the court physician of Bimbisara and was deputed by the emperor to 
attend on the Buddlia, as ho was the leading physician of the day. Jivaka waa the son of 
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a courtesan of Rajagriha, who wm thrown away aa a baby on a dust heap from which 
Bimbiaara's son Abhaya rescued him. Jivaka was roared at tho court and sent to Taxila 
for his medical education. He treated several royal patients very successfully both as a 
surgeon and as a physician. Among his patients were King Bimbisara of Magadha and 
King Prndyota of Ujjain. Several stories of hia wonderful cures are recordod in the Vinaya 
text*. 

Tessa MooOALrrrTTA, tho loarncd monk. 236 years after the death of Buddha, convened 
an assembly of a thousand monks in tho city of Pataliputra (Patna), with the object of com¬ 
piling the texts of the true religion (the Theravado). The session was held for nine months. 
Tissa belonged to the school of Vibhajjavadine. According to tradition, he compiled the 
KathawUhu, a book refuting all the heretical doctrines of thoec times and added it to the 
Canon. The chroniclers of Ceylon relate that he sent out missionaries to the north and south 
and prepared the way for tho propagation of the religion in foreign lands. 

Mahinda (Mahendra) was tho younger brother or son of Aaoka. Ho is said to have 
been the pupil of Tissa, the president of the Third Buddhict Council of Pataliputra. Tho 
legends of Ceylon says that Mahinda with Buddhist monks flew to Ceylon. But there 
is no doubt that it was Mahinda, who introduced Buddhism into Ceylon. He might have 
also taken with him the texts of the Canon. When he visited Ceylon, the King Devanampiya 
Tisaa was the ruler of the Island. It was also then that the first Buddhist religious buildings 
wore erected in the capital at Anuradhspura. The IKpavamoa and the Mahavamsa, the 
two chronicles of Ceylon hare long narratives regarding his visit. Sanghamitra bis sister 
also went to Ceylon. She took with her a branch of the Bodhi tree, from Bodh-Gaya which 
was planted at Anuradhapura. 

Asoka, tub Great (B.C. 273—236 B.C.) whom H. G. Wells describes as “ Greatest of 
Kings ”, was also the greatest royal patron of Buddhism. Ho inherited from his father 
Bindusara a vast empire extending from Persia to the Bay of Bengal, to which ho added 
Kalinga after a bloody war. Following the practice of Achacmcnian Kmpcrnrs liko Darius I, 
he waa the first Indian monarch to issue edicts to publicise his views on religion, ethics and 
other matters of general interest. These w ere indeed white paper* carved on rock, and 
have been of groat use, especially to historians of Buddhism. 

Anoka's edict* give us very little information about his early life. Buddhist texts like 
the Divyavadana and the Sinhalese Chronicles depict him as a blood-thirsty young man 
who seixed the throne after a fratricidal war in which ho killed ninety-nine of his brothers. 
Historians are inclined to regard the Buddhist story as a concoction to exaggerate the 
Significance and power of Buddhism to turn men from evil. In two of his rock edicts Asoka 
himself tells his subjects of his concern for his brothers, sisters and other relatives and it 
is safer for us to believe Asoka than tho legendary stories that grew up later on around 
his personality. 
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In tho edicts ho uses the titles Dtvanampiya and Piyadasi which were conventional 
epithets used by other kings before and after him. In contrast to the flamboyant titles used 
by most Indian kings, tho great emperor referred to himself only as raja. 

In ©onformity with tho practioo of tho times, it is surmised that A«r»Va had several 
queens. The first queen was .Siiltyikumari, mother of Asoka'a eldest son Mahrndra and 
eldest daughter Songhainitra. Queen Sakyakumari was the daughter of a merchant of 
Vedisagiri and was married to Asoka when he was Viceroy at Ujjain. She belonged to the 
clan of tho Buddha and was a devout Buddhist. It waa probably duo to her influence that 
the stupas at SftOchi and Bh'lsa were built. Padmavsti, mother of Prince Kunala, Karuvaki, 
mother ofTiv&la, Asandliimitra and TishyarakshiLaaro tlie names of other queens. 

Tl»e pacifism which ho accepted as his policy after the Kalinga war w as not due to any 
lack of martini skill. As a prince, he served as his father’s Viceroy at lljjain and at Taxila 
and had several conquests and aggressive wars to his credit. The standing army of tho 
Maury an kings numbered several hundreds of thousand. The havoc caused by the Mauryan 
army during the Knlinga war was terrific. The Rock Edict XIII gives the number of the 
Kalinga* killed ns over 100.000 Many times this number died os a consequences of the 
ravages of war. it , tvu* shortly after the Kalinga war that A poka was convcrtod to Buddhism 
by the venerable monk. Upagupta. 

In the Shahbazgarhi edict (which historians believe must haves been drafted under 
Anoka's personal supervision) the remorso felt by tho royal convert to Buddhism is 
©xprosued in very moving terms 

" When the King, of Gracious Mien and Beloved of tho Gods, had been consecrated 
eight years Kalinga was conquered. liO.ftOO people were thence taken captive, 100.000 
were killed, and many more died. Just after tho taking of Kalinga tho Beloved of tho 
Gods began to follow Itighteou3ncsa, to love Righteousness, to give instruction in 
Righteousness. When an unconquered country is conquered, people are killed, they die, 
or are made captive. That tho Beloved of the Gods finds very pitiful and grievous. 
Today, if a hundredth or a thousandth part of those who suffered in Kalinga wore to bo 
killed, to die, or to bo taken captive, it would bo very grievous to the Beloved of the 
Gods. If any one does him wrong it will be forgiven os far as it oan be forgiven. The Btl^td 
of tho Gods even reasons with tho forest tribes in his empire, and seeks to reform 
them. But the Beloved of the Coda is not only compassion*!©, h© it also powerful 
and he tells them to repent, lest they be slain. For the Beloved of tho Gods 
desires safety, self control, juatioe and happinww for all beings. Tho Beloved of the Gods 
com idem that the greatest of all victories is the victory of Righteousness, and that 
(victory) tho Beloved of tho Gods ha* already won. here and on all hia borders, ©von 
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600 league* away in the realm of the Greek King Antiyoka, and beyond Antiyoka 
among the four kings Turamaya, Antikini, Mag* and Alikasudarn. and in the South 
among the Cbolas and Pandyos and an far as Ceylon.” 

Dharma-Vijayi moral conquest—became his chief concern and never afterward* 
in his life did he wage is war. 

In his commending the dhartna to tho tribesmen of the north-western frontier of India, 
ho. however, warns the tribes if they did not drop their criminal ways, the Emperor, even in 
hia remorse, is mighty and would punish them. 

Asoka was more attracted by the ethical than the philosophical aspects of Buddhism 
and it was the etbica of Buddhism which he tried to propagate. Buddhism gave him new 
concepts of hiB kingly duties, to regard all men as his chddren, to regard the welfare of the 
wholo world as his duty, to conduct public business promptly, to establish peace and 
welfare. He naked all his officials to undertake tours with the same end in view. Officers 
entitled Dharma-mahanuiirat were appointed to promote the happiness of thoac devoted to 
Dharrna, whether they were Buddhists Brahraanae or Ajivikaa. He exhorted discipline 
at home, respect of teachers, kindness to all including animals. To give effective medical 
u d to men and animals, he asked hia officials to grow medicinal plants in all jinrts of hia 
dominions. Ho established Nagavanaa (elephant preserves) to breed elephants. Among 
his irrigation projects was the great Sudareana reservoir near Junagurh. Asoka probably 
hail also a seagoing fleet of ships for overseas trade. 

Asoka sent his DuUu (envoys) to foreign countries such as Syria. Egypt, Macedonia. 
Gyrene, Corinth, Burma and Ceylon to propagate tho message of the Buddha. Wo have no 
knowledge of the effects produced by these Asokan missions to the West but we do know 
that Buddhism was well-known in Alexandria 

Asoka tried to eatabliah inter-group harmony among the different sections (!) by 
emphasising their common ground at root (mala), ( 2 ) by asking for restraint in the 
criticism of other sects [vaehaguti), (3) by encouraging followers of different sects to meet 
together (somowiyo). (4) by asking people to become bahusnda or proficient in the 
scriptures of different religions. In all these lie himaelf set the example for othcra to 
follow, no gave up hunting, turned almost a vegetarian and went on long pilgrimages. 
Many animals which were not essential as a source of food or for service were declared 
protected (avadJiyaj). 

Thus did Asoko silenoo tho war drum (Mcrig.WAa) and replaced it by the dharmm- 

ghosha, 
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By Asoka's time schisms had developed in the Buddhist order and in some of his 

edicts, the Emperor severely warns creators of factions (sanghabfuttj). By holding the 
third Buddhist Council, presided over by Moggaliputta Tissa. the emperor tried to resolve 
internal troubles in the Sang ha. 

Asoka is credited with having replaced wood by atone in the construction of monu¬ 
mental buildings. The palace which he built at Pataliputra was do grand that legends grew 
up about its having boon made by divine architects. 

According to the account* in the Mahavamsa. Aaolca caused 84,000 stupas to be built 
in bis empire, a few by himself and the rest by his subordinate rulers. He is said to have 
opened seven of the eight original stupas which contained the relics of the Buddha and 
redistributed them to be enshrined in the numerous new stupes. Amaravati and Bhattiprolu 
in Guntur arc believed to have got thu relice of the Buddha at this time. The smaller 
orginal atupu at Sanchi was built at the time of Asoka, but waa destroyed probably by 
Pushyamitra but rebuilt and enlarged by Agnimitra encasing the remnants of the Asokan 
stupa. What did Asoka achieve by these stupas t The stupas were not new to India or to 
Buddhists. From very early prehistoric times, memorials in the form of earth or rubble 
mounda surrounded by wooden fencing were built over the mortal reran ins of celebrated 

persons. Asoka is believed by somo scholars to have popularised thorn by his effective 
propagation. 

Sir John Marshall thinks that the Emperor Asoka initiated stupa worship among tbs 
Buddhiste and that this was part of his policy " to adapt Buddhism by every means in his 
power to the need# of his empire ”, To ensure the unity of the State Church he held the 
Council of Pataliputra. Marshall even goes further to suggest that Asoka planned to cast 
the net of Buddhism wider among all races and elaeww of society and Buddha worship *u 
the result. We doubt if stupa worship was Asoka's political invention. It must have had 
deeper traditional roots. Buddha worship also must have been a natural development 
requiring very little plan or imperial design. Again Marshall, somewhat cynically, observe 
that neither the emperor's ordinances nor his precepts nor his lavish benefactions and 
foundations, nor his missionary activities, nor his indefatigable zeal and example was 
destined to hsvo such a revolutionary effect upon Buddhism as the one act by which he 
gave a portion of tho relics of the Buddha to every town of importance in his realm and 
ordered the erection of stupas fit for their reooption. 

Barabar group of caves (Lomas Ruhi and Sudanis) built for Ajivikas by Asoka 
and his successors are the earliest of tho largo number of shrinee and monasteries of this 
class, most of them excavated later under Buddhist inspiration. The Maury an polish is 
still visible in these Barabar oaves. Tho Ajivikas wore a Jaina-like sect which arose along 
with Buddhism and Jainism. 
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Aaok* is Mid to have erected more than thirty majestic monolithic columns with 
animal capital*, of which eight have survived, some only in parts. The shafts of these 
columns are about 30 feet in height and about 50 tons in weight. The capitals are in three 
parts, the Perecpolitan " bell ”, the abacus, and the crowning pieoe or soulpture in the 
round. The moot beautiful part is the floral bell. The material is the greyish white 
Chunar sand atone. The proto type of these columns was Achaemenian but the workers 
may luvvo been Indiana inspired by western masters. The mctallio " Maury an ” 
polish of these columns makes the stone like polished metal. Tn aosthotio effect these 
columns have not been surpassed. 


Kanishka may be regarded as the Constantine of Buddhism.. The date of his conver¬ 
sion to Buddhism is not known. Ho became a Buddhist, quite early in his reign. He 
showed the teal of a oonvert and became a great patron of Buddhism. 

The fourth Buddhist Council was summoned by Kanishba probably in A.D. 100 in 
tho Kundalavana monastery near Kashmir, in order to fix the Canon. About 600 persons 
including Vaeumitra and Aavaghoeha participated in the discussions of the Council and 
prepared the Makavibhasha or the “ great commentary " on the Tripitaka. Probably 
Kanishka might havo organised missionary propaganda in Central Asia and China. He 
patronised Buddhist art and literature also. He built a stupa at Peshawar which 
enshrined th© reboa of tho Buddha. He also iesued coins with the figure of the Buddha 
on the obverse. Asvaghosha. Nag&rjuna and Caraka were all his contemporaries. 

Asvaobosha was the oourt poet of Kaniahka. He lived in the lst-2nd centuries A.D. 
Ho is mentioned as a leader of Mnhayanism. He was of Brahmana family of SakeU 
(Ajodhya). As a Buddhist he belonged to the Sarvsstivada sohool of Hinayane, but laid 
great strew* on Bhakti towards the Buddha. His mother was Suvamakahi. According to 
Tibetan souroce, ho was a great musician and composed many pieoee of musio. He is ths 
author of the famous B u ddJuicarita in Sanskrit. Fragments of his three dramas were 
discovered in Central Asia. One of the dramas was Saripuiraprakaranam . 

- NsoaiurwA who was a friend and contemporary of the Satavshana king, Yajanaeri 
Qautamiputra (16&-196 A.D.) was s Buddhist philosopher of towering personality. He 
orostod an sge in th© history of Buddhist philosophy and gave it a definite turn. He 
propounded the Madhyamika school of Buddhist philosophy, which is also known as 
Sunyavada. A greater dialectician than Nagarjuna. the world has never seen. His great 
philosophical work, the Madhyamika-karika or Madhyamika-sastra conaiat* of 400 karikas 
in 27 chapters and is the groundwork of his philosophy. It is an epitome of the teaching* 
contained in the Mahayana-autraa and displays rare insight into the science of logic and 
8.B.—4a 
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unsurpassed flight* of daring thought. This work alone is enough to show what a master 
mind Nagarjuna was and how he shine* in solitary splendour among the intellectuals of 
this country, past and present. 

“ According to the biography of Nagarjuna translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva 
in about 405 A.D. Nagarjuna was born in South India in a Brahmana family. Hsuan- 
Tsan?. however, states that he was born in South Kosala or the ancient province of 
Vidarbha (modem Berar). Nagarjuna studied the whole of the Tripitaka in 90 days, 
but was not satisfied. He received the Mnhayanu eutra from a very old monk in tbe 
Himalayas, but spent most of his life at Sri Parvata or Sri Sailam in South India which 
he made into a centre for the propagation of Buddhism. The Tibetan accounts show 
that Nagarjuna lived at Nalanda also. H*uan-Taang speaks of * the four suns which 
illuminod the world. One of these was Nagarjuna, the other three being Aavaghoaha, 
Kumaralabdha (Kumaralata) and Aryadeva. Indeed as a philosophical thinker, Nagar¬ 
juna ban no match in the history of Indian philosophy. T. Waters rightly call* him * one 
of the wonders and mysteries of later Buddhism 

“ About twenty treatise* available in Chinese translation* are generally ascribed to 
Nagarjuna. Of thee*, eighteen are mentioned by Bunyiu Nanjio in his Catalogue a* 
Nagarjuna's compositions. A reference has already been mado to tbe Madhyamika-kanka 
or the Madhya mika-watra as the principal work of Nagarjuna who him»lf wrote a com men 
tary on it caJlod the Akutobkaya "the Safe one". Mention may be made here of 
only one more treatise of Nagarjuna, which be wrote as a letter to his friend Yajnaari 
Gautamiputra. This treatise is known as the Suhrillekha or " Letter to a Friend ”, I taing 
tells us that at the timo of his viait to India he saw children committing it to memory and 
adults making a life-long study of it. This treatise shows unmistakably that Nagarjuna 
was not a destructive thinker as he is generally supposed to be and morality plays as import¬ 
ant a role in his philosophy of Sunyata as in any other philosophical discipline.”* 

Aaaifoa was the elder brother of Vaaubandhu. He belonged to Taxila. He lived 
in the 5th century A.D. Both he and his brother worked for the growth of the Nalanda 
University. He was the founder of the Yogacara School. He introduced Tanlra into 
Buddhism and wrote on this subject. 

V astjbait dthj was of a Brahmans family of Kaurika Gotra of Punishapura (Peshawar) 
in North-west India. He was the brother of Aaanga. He probably lived in tbe 4th century 
A.D. and adhered originally to the Sarvastivada School. Only late in hi* life ho became 
n Mahayanist at the instance of his brother Asanga. He was probably responsible for 
converting King Baladitya of the Gupta dynasty to Buddhism. The king erected a 
monastery at Nalanda where Asanga and Vaaubandhu taught. 

• 1.SU0 jam of Baddhisxi. *4. by Prof. BspM, pp. 2*0-21. 
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Ho wrote tho Abhidharmakosa with his own brilliant commentary on it. This work 
has not come down in Sanskrit. Though it ia Hinayana in outlook it ia an authority for 
all schools of Buddhism. The ParamarthaSaptati is another work of his where the Sankhya 
doctrine ia refuted. After becoming a Mahay an ist he wrote a number of commentaries 
on the Mahayann-sutra* and other Mahayana texts. Hie classical works are the Vimaatika 
and Trimsatika. His biographer Faramartha says, " .... all those who study 

the Midi ay ana and the Hinayana in India and in all tho frontier countries use the works 
of Vasubandhu as their text-books. There arc no teachers of any other schools (of Buddhism) 
or of the heretical sects who. on hearing his name, will not become quite nervous and 
timid ”. He died at Ayodhya at the age of eighty. 

Dtnxaua was according to Taranatha, a pupil of Vasubandhu. He lived in the 
5th century A.D. He was a native of Kanchipuram in South India. He went to Nalanda 
where he became a great Pandit. His works were translated into Chinese in 557 and 559 
A.D. He was the greatest, and most independent thinker among the successors of Vasu¬ 
bandhu. He was the founder of Indian logic, and one of the foremost figures in the history 
of Indian philosophy. He is said to have written in all 100 books of which only one, 
the Nyiyaprav'ca, has oomc down in Sanskrit. Others are known only through Tibetan 
translations. 

CuAMDBAKiitn was, according to Taranatha, a very learned man. He wrote commen¬ 
taries on some of the Madhyamika teste. He was also at Nalanda adorning the chair 
of adhyluha, just before Dharmapala. 

Dhaumapala was the son of a high official of Kanchipuram. He became a Buddhist 
monk early in his life. He was the head of the Nalanda University and became one of the 
most famous adhyaks/uu of it. Bhartrihari wan a contemporary of Dharmapala. He 
wrote a number of works, on Buddhist philosophy and grammar. He was the gum of 
Bilabhadra who succeeded him to the headship of the University. 

SnriRAMATi was a scholar at Nalanda. Hsuan-Tsang has recorded that he was 
the founder of a monastery at Valabhi. From the fact that in the Tibetan catalogue a 
number of books arc ascribed to him, it may be presumed that he contributed much to 
the spread of Buddhism in Tibet. He lived about the beginning of the Cth century A.D. 

Santxdsva was a great teacher at Nalanda. He wrote the three important hooks 
SnlraMimuccayo. Sikshasamutcaya and BodhUaryavaiara. He livod about the beginning 
of the 8th century A.D. 

8ANTAa4MHiTA wss well versed in philosophy and the Taatraa. He went to Tibet 
jt the invitation of its ruler. In 749 A.D. he and his oo-tescher Padmasambhava built 
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a monastery called " Sarayo ” on the model of the one at Odantapuri, and he became the 
first adhyakiha of this institution. Ho wrote Tattvasangraho. TaUtasiddhiand other works. 
He died in Tibet in 762 A.D. after serving the cause of religion for thirty years. 


Buddhist Teachers and Scholars of Tamil Nad. 

Ilam Bodhiyar was a Tamil poet of the Sangam age (1st or 2nd century A.D.). One 
of hia rerees is to bo found in tho Narrinai. 

Sanqavarunak was a poet of the Sangam age. 

Sctaiju Sattanar was the author of the classical poem the Manimrkalai (2nd 
century A.D.) of the Sangam age. 

Akavava Adiqal. The Menimekalai (2nd oentury A.D.). the Sangam work rofora to 
him a* a great poet who was responsible for the conversion of Manimckalai, the daughter of 
Knvalan. Aravana A<ligal was the head of a Vihara in Puhar or K avert pa tUnam. When 
Puhar was engulfed by sea. he went to Vanji, the Chera capital and then to Kanchi where lie 
attained Nirvana. 

Sa^ghamitua was a Tamil Bhikshu of the Cola country lived in the 4th century A.D. 
He went to Ceylon, converted the king to Mahayana (VaituJya) and destroyed the Mahavi- 
hara wliich was a Beat of Hinayana school. The Abhayagiri Vihara was enlarged as the 
•eat of the Mahayana wet. lister lie fell a victim of a plot, hatched by one of the king's 
wives who was of th© Hinayana sect. 

Nadaootta (4th oentury A.D.) wrote the Kvndalahsi one of the five famous Kavyaa 
in Tamil. He was the teacher of a Bhikshuni called Kundalakcsi. Probably she is the 
same a* the V&iaya girl Kundalukrsi mentioned in the Kavya. 

Tubka Buddha n ait a (ftth century A.D.) of the Cola country was patronised by 
Kalabhra Accyutavikkanta. He wrote the liuddhavamsattagaiha and tho Abhidammavatam. 
He held charge successively of tho monasteries at Kavoripattinam, Uragpnram. Rhuta- 
mtuignlnm and Kanchi. 

Bod hi Dhajlma, a prince of Kanchi, was the founder of tho Dhyana-marga. It was 
called “Chan" by the Chinese and "Zen” by the Japanese. He was callod Tamo by the 
Chinese who erected temples for him. Ho lived in the early half of the sixth oentury A.D. 
Ho wont to China about 520 A.D. and convert**! to Buddhism Emperor Wu-Ti of th© I .yang 
dynasty which then reigned in 8outhcm China. The Emperor became a monk for a time 
and made Bodhidharma the head of all the Buddhist monks in China. Ho took up hia 
residence in a famous monastery near the present Kiu-Kiang on the Yang-Tze. 

Dinsaoa (Sre above page 20.) 
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Uhaumafala (5th—Oth century A.D.) was a native of Tambarattha (Tirunolveli 
district) became head of the Buddhist monastery called Bhataraditta Viharu at Kanchi- 
puram. He wrote commentaries on Buddhist texts such as Paramartka Manjeeka. 

Dhakwapai-a of Kawcht. (See above page 29.) 

Buddha Nandi and Sard-ctra (7th century A.D.) belonged to Bodhimangai village 
in the Cola country. At Thahchcri near Kotbappadi. Sambandar, the Saiva saint 
vanquished them in theological controversy. 

Vajrabodht (641-730) of the Pundyan country, an adherent of the Vajrayana school, 
was contemporaneous with Narasimhararman. Amoghavajra was his disciple. 
He wont to Nalanda, Kapilavastu and then to Ceylon and China. He earned the text 
of the Malta Prajnaparamjta to China. He translated Buddhist works into Chineao. 

BoDHlBiroi waa a Brahman a of the Kasyapa gotra from South India. He lived in 
the 7th-8th centurke A.D. He went to China during the early days of T’ang dynasty 
and settled there. He was extraordinarily intelligent and bis namo iteelf which means 
‘ intelligence-loving * indicates this. " He was considered as one the greatest translators 
of Buddhist texts. It is said that he was 156 years old when he died in 727 A.D. having 
devoted his ontire life to the work of translating Sanskrit texts.” 

BtJDDHAMTTRA (l 1th century A.D.), a prinoe of Ponparri village in Arantangi taluk of 
the Tanjore district, composed the ViraaaUyam at the request of Virarajcndra Cola (1070 
A.D.). 

PlRUWDBVAtfAH (11th oentury A.D.) was a student of • Buddhamitra. He wrote 
a commentary on the VirtuoUyam, the Tamil grammar composed by his teacher. 

Kavikajakaja was a Buddhist poet of 12th century A.D. 

Bvddhamitra and Maiiakasyapa (12th century A.D.). The Ceylonese texts call 
them the " Cola Theraa M , They went from their home to Ceylon. 

Awuxauddha (12th contury A.D.) of the Pandyan country became the head of the 
Mulaeomavihara at Kanchi and has written the Abkxdammatlkaaangka, the Paramartka • 
Viniooaya and the }?amarMpaparicchtda which became popular in Ceylon. 

DHAKMAKren (13th century A.D.) waa another Buddhist acharya of the Pan ay an 
country who went from South India to Ceylon, whore he organised an international con* 
ferenoo of Buddhiata, under the patronage of Parakrama Bahn II. The Daikivan%$a and 
the Culavamta are works which are aaeribod to him. 
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CEYLON 

Devanahpiya Tima, king of Ceylon, was a contemporary ruler and a great friend of 
Asoka. It was during his time that Aaoka sent his non Mahinda to Ceylon to effect the 
convention of tho monarch and his people to Buddhism. The capital of Ceylon was then 
at Anuradhapuram. The most famous of the monuments he built is the Maha vihara at 
Anuradhapura. He waa also responsible for the erection of sixty-eight rock dwellings 
which constituted the Vihara of the Shnne Hill. It was later named Mihintale. in 
©onaequoncc of its having been once visited by Mahinda. Thwa is also credited with the 
construction of the Thuparama Dagaba. the Brat Dagaba erected in Ceylon. It is also the 
oldest building in Ceylon. Aritta, the nephew and minister of the king was deputed by his 
royal master to go to India with the two-fold mission of getting a branch of tho Bod hi 
tree for Ceylon and also to request Sanghamitra, daughter of Asoka to visit Oylon and 
convert the ladies in Lanka. It was in his regime, it is said, that the 8ixth Buddhist 
Council was held. 

DtnTHAGA*nu restored the Tallen fortunes of Buddhism in Ceylon early in the 2nd 
century B.C. Klara, a Tamil king, who hod established himself in Ceylon was defeated 
by him. a zealous patriot and a Buddhist. After attaining a victory over Klara, he tried 
to extend Buddhism and restore it to its former glory. He built a mooting hall for the 
monks. It is called the Brazen Palace or brass-roofed palaoe. More celebrated than this 
monument ia that of the "Great Shrine" or Ruwanweli Dagaba wherein he placed the 
relics of the Buddha brought from theNaga world. It ia said that the Seventh Buddhist 
Council was held in his time. 

Vattaqajuui, who reigned in the firet quarter of the first century B.C. waa noted 
for the erection of another great dagaba at Abhayagiri. From the time of the erection 
of this building a schism seems to have set in the religion. This division which lasted for 
fourteen centuries marred the progress of Buddhism in Ceylon. Fa-Hien tells us that the 
dagabas were still in their glory in the 4th century A.D. and that he waa impressed with 
the Abhayagiri dagaba built by Vattagamini. Tho Mahatamea refers to it as one of the 
moat sacred of the Anuradhapura shrines. During his time an Abhayagiri school of 
Buddhism grew up which not only became a rival in importance to the great Vihara but also 
supported the authority of oertain books which the other rival sect excluded from the 
Canon. It was during the reign of this king that the Pali Canon was written down. It 
waa also at this time that the Eighth Buddhist Council waa held. 

Mahasfjta (300 A.D.) adopted the tenets hostile to tbe great Vihara and prescribed 
rules for its monks. The monks fed to the south-east of the island and lor nine years the 
ancient foundation waa left desolate. Tbe Brazen Palaco and many other Mahavihara 
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buildings were pulled down and the materials were used to extend the buildings of tho 
rival achool of the Abhay&giri monks. But later at tho investigation of his minister, 
Mahasena tried to restore the monu monte anil the prestige of the Mahavihara. It it with 
Hahasona and Sri Mcghavanna his son that the cult of Mahinda begins. An image of 
Mahinda was made and carried in a procession. This was probably a measure directed 
to the restoration of the prestige of Mahavihara and also to ward off tho influence of the 
rival community of the Jetavana. It is during the time of Sri Meghavanna that the 
sacred tooth of Buddha was brought from India to Ceylon and enshrined at Kandy and 
the cult of the worship of the relics began. 


DhituSRWA.—I t was during this king's reign that the Mahavamsa was compiled from 
archives of the Mahavihara. The chronicle affirms that PhatuBcna (463 A.D.) was res¬ 
ponsible for publishing the Mahavamsa written by the poet Mahanama. He erected an 
image of Metteyya (Maitreya) the coming Buddha 

BoddaOHOSA lived in the 5th century A. D. during the time of King Mahauama 
of Ceylon and studied the texts of tho Tipilaka and the Sinhalese Atthakathae or commen¬ 
taries, while living in the great monastery of AnuradhApura. Later, aa the first fruits 
of his studies, h© wrote a systematic work on Buddhism, namely the Visuddhimayya. 
iio wrote the Sinhalcec commentaries on the chief texts of the Txpilaka in Pali. Ho 
belonged to a Brahmana family and hailed from the neighbourhood of Bodh-Gaya. 
Ho was converted to Buddhism by monk Rcrata, who stimulated him to go to Ceylon to 
study the Sinhaleao commentaries. He waa a commentator par excellence. He is said 
to have visited Burma about 450 A. D. taking with him books of the Pali Cannon. 


P*basr*ju Baiiu was largely influenced by the stories of the Bodhiaatva recor¬ 
ded in the J&takas. On tho death of his uncle ho became the ruler of Ceylon and after 
making elaborate preparations defeated the Tamila and carried his triaumphant victory into 
South India itself. Then he began the establishment and tho purification of the Buddhist 
religion and erected temples, dagabaA and monasteries. He tolerated the existence of all 
the throe fratemitiee, the Abhftyagiri, Jetavana and the Mahavihara schools. He settled 
tho divisions which existed in the Mahavihara itself and restored unity. Through the 
monks brought from South India he was able to unite the two systems, namely the Maha¬ 
vihara and the non-conformists. The revival of the Buddhist religion begun by Vijaya 
Bahu in the 11th oontury A. D. was completed in the 12th oentury A. D. (1164) by fho 
groat Parakrama Bahu. 

6 
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Burma. 

Akawkanta —(1044-77 A. D.)—In the 11th century A. D. the Pagan ruler Ana- 
wrahta (1077 A.D.) aaered Thaton and carried away all the sacred Pali scriptures to his 
city. It due mainly to this .-vent that that Thera vada form of Buddhism waa 
established as the State religion of Burma Pagan has many monasteries built by this 
rulor the most famous of these bring the Shvrc-sigon. 

Kyanzittha (1084—1112 A.D.)—During hw time Buddhism flourished in Burma. 
Devout Buddhists fleeing on account of persecution from India took refuge in his 
country. Eight Indian monks were entertained by him. Ho listened to their tales of 
Ananda temple at Udavagiri and the outcome of this is the construction of the famous 
temple of Ananda in 109U A.D. Two statues of the founder Kyamittha and his teacher 
arc found at the feet of a gigantic Buddha in this temple. Forty smaller pagodas such as 
the Paycanma were built in his capital. Bone relics sent from Ceylon wore placed in the 
Minochanta pagoda. Tho unfinished Shwc-zigon pagoda was also completed during his 
reign. 

Kyanzittha exhorted a Cola lord to propagate Buddhism and ho was the first Burmese 
king to restore the shrine at Buddha Gaya. 

Najiapatisithu (1173—1210 A.D.)—During his reign Buddhism wa* onco more 
flourishing in Ceylon after yet another Hindu persecution. Uttorajiva and Chapala, two 
monk* from Burma sailed to Oylon from Bassern and returned home. Chapa ta returned 
to Burma in 119 2 A.D. and had brought four learned monks with him. Ouo of them 
Ananda was from Kanchi. 

Nanpatisithu was impressed by tho monks and ho encouraged their ordniations. 
Burmese clergymen were oven sent to Ceylon for ordinations by the monks at the 
Maharihara and such intercourse led to tho establishment of Ceylon as the chief foreign 
influence on Burmese religion. Thaton Buddhism which camo from K anchipuram had 
been in Burma for three centuries whon in 1192 A.D. Ceylon Buddhism vu inUoduood 
and finally obliterated traces of Buddhism from Kanchipuram. 

Narapatisathu was a great builder of temples. His greatest works are the superb 
(Jawdawpalin and Sulamani temples at Pagan with the Mimalaunggyuung Dammayazika 
and Chaukpala nearby. Hm smaller pagodas are tho Myathemdan and Sweedan in 
Thayetmyo, Zedhhla in Monyua, Paundgan in Kyankae and Shwetaza in Shuebo town. 

Htilominlo Nantauwowta (1210-34 A.D.)—Last of the groat temple builder*. Ho 
built tho Mahabodhi temple on tho model of the tempi** at Buddha Gaya and another 
temple named after himaolf. During his time numerous Pali treatise* and commonUrios 
wore written. Monastic life flourished. 
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NaratHiihafati (1254-87 A.D.) built the MIngalAaedi pagoda, with a view to attain¬ 
ing of Nirvana. In it he enahrinod fifty-one gold and silver statue* of king* and queens 
and over this he set up an image of the Buddha in A.D. 1274. 


Tibet. 

Padmarambhava was the son of King Indrabhuti. ruler of Udayana He was a teacher 
of Tantras at Nalanda when he wm invited by the Tibetan king He w.u a gn*t Yogacara 
teacher. In Tibet he established Lamaism or Tantrio Buddhism and there to this day he is 
considered to be Buddha himself. He lived in the 8th oentury A.D. 


Ti-Sros-De-T 8AN was king of Tibet in the 8th century. He invited the Indian 
theologians, Santarakshita and Padxnaaambhava who succeeded in establishing the doctrine 
of Yogacara in Tibet. 


Attsa went from India to Tibet about 1040 A.D, where he played a prominent part 
in the propagation of Buddhism. In fact, ho established a new school called karlam pa 
which propagated practices low ascetic and more ritualistic than those of the school 
which he supplanted. This school subsequently became the centre of the Lamaist crood 
under the name of "sect of the righteous ” or “ of the yolluw caps 

Tsori-Ka-Pa who lived in the 14th-15th century was the reformer of Lamaisra. He 
established discipline in the morusteri*. He also introduced new dogmas of which the 
most important was the recognition of “living Buddhas " according to which the priest* 
and monks were considered to be incarnations of deities and saints. This new doctrine 
gave enormous power to the Lamaist clergy and culminated in the creation of a Grand Lama 
and later in 1640 of a sole temporal and spiritual chief of all Tibet bearing the title Dalai- 
Lama. He also founded the monastery of Galdara. 


Japan. 

Shotoku Taishi (693-622 A.D.) the Prince, was a great supporter of Buddhism ia 
Japan. Like Muhammad and St. Augustine of Canterbury, ho infiuenood bin country 
profoundly as the former two did in their own countries. He «aa responsible in building 
up a greater portion of the city of Nara. In Horyuji bo baill a monastic settlement which 
became the prototype of Japanese architecture to thin day. He himeelf wrote 
com men Lanes on the Saddharma-Pundarilm. the Vimalaleirti Sutra and the Srimala Sutra. 

S3.—6a 
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China. 

Miwa-Tt was an emperor of the Han dynasty of China. He reigned about the latter 
half of th® iBt century A.D. Ho in said to have * ©nt a deputation of eighteen persons into 
Khotan who brought beck a collection of Buddhist works. This deputation included tho 
Indian theologians, Matang* and Gobharana. 

Yao-Shino reigned during tho end of the 4th century A.D. Buddhism was recognised 
as tho State religion from his timo, and the Chinese began to study the Buddhist scripture 
for tbomHclvtti. It was during this period that Fu-Hien, the famous traveller from China, 
visited India. 

Sttn-Do the Chinese monk was responsible for the introduction of Buddhism in Korea 
in the 4th century A.I). 

Kvmaraiiva was tho greatest translator of tho Buddhist texts into Chinore. He 
lived in China in the 4th-. p »th oenturies A.D. It was h*s enormous output that wa9 largely 
responsible for the sucres of Buddhism in China. Only in his timo tho Chinese branch of 
tho Sanglia waa established. 

Fa-Hiex was the earliest of tho Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to visit India. It was 
during the timo of Chandragupta II of tho Gupta dynasty tliat this famous Chinoso 
pilgrim stayed in India for nine years. 

Fn-Hien came overland from Chin* to India almost on foot enduring the hard¬ 
ships and clangors of tho Gobi desert and the mountainous tracts of Khotan, tho Pamirs, 
Swab arid Gandhara. Reaching Peshawar ho made a detour across the hills to tho north 
and west, entered tho Punjab and then pussod on to places liko Mathura. Samkasya, Kanauj, 
Sravasti, Kapilavastu, Kusin&gara, Vaisali and PaUliputra, etc. Ho then procooded to 
Tamralipti and Java by sea on his voyage home. Ho wrote an account of his travels 
which give* ua very valuable and interesting information about tho Government and the 
social, religious and economic conditions of tho Gangntic provinces during tho reign of 
Chandragupta II. 

While ho was very young his father sent him to the scrvico of the Buddhist society 
and later ho was sent to a monastery. When he finished his noviciate and had become 
a monk he deckled to visit India, tlie holy land of Buddhism, in search of oomploto copies of 
Vinaya Piuka. His travels lasted for fifteen years (399-414 A.D.) of which nine wore 
8pout in India. 

Fa-Hien stayed in tho imperial city of Patiliputra for throe years learning Sanskrit. 
Ho mentions two imposing and elegant monasteries found in this city. One was of the 
Hinayana Buddhism and tlie other the Mahayana tenanted by aix or seven hundred 
monks whoso learned expositions of the Buddhist law and doaciplin*d life attracted people 
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from all parts of India. His reference fco tho splendour of Anoka's palace and its grandeur 
is interesting. 

It Appear* from hi* description that this faith was gradually gaining ground in Mathura 
where h« noticed 20 Buddhist establishments. Fa-Hien was favourably impressed by tho 
piety ana learning of those monks. Buddfiiam, he remarks, waf still vigorous and 
prosperous though by no means so in Madhyadeaa where ancient sites like Kapilavastu, 
Kusinagsra and Bodh Gaya were in mins. In some of the towns of Madhyadcsa ho saw 
only onoor two monasteries and *omctimo6, more. Brahnanism predominated but tho 
relation between the Brahmins and Buddhiats wore generally cordial. 

Fa-Hien afW a successful mission loft for Tamralipti with copioo of Buddhist Canon, 
image* and painting*. After staying there for two yes re he loft for Ceylon. 

Hstrarc-TaaNO was tho most famous of the Chinese pilgrims who visited India. 
He was bom in 600 A.D. and belonged fco a rospoctablr Chinese family. From a 
very early age ho was kocnly interested in the religion of his forefathers and davotou his 
timo to religious study. Ho became a monk at the agt of 20. A det»ir tc secure tlr authen¬ 
tic scriptures from India, prompted him to pay a vistit to the holy land of Buddhism. 
In 629 A.D. he left his horn* and reached Gandhara in 630. It is said that ho travelled hr 
fifteen years and then reached home in 645 A.D. Till his death in 664 A.D. hia time was 
spent on studying Buddhist scriptures and transiting thorn in*r Chineae. Unlike Fs-Hien 
he travelled tnrougheut Inoia and returned by tne land-route tl rough which he had oomo. 
It ia said thf* he came overland across the G< bi doeoit pr ssing Tashkand and Samarkand 
and thon crossed the Hindu-Kush into India. IIo remained in Han?hi's empire for eight 
yearn and in the Na lands University for two years. Prior to 641 A.D. ho had visited *he 
South, the Pallava capital of Ranchi and tho Western Chalukyan kingdom. 

Hausn Tssng describe# his travels in his book the Siyu lci or the " Records of the 
western world ”. This book is a treasure-house of information on Indian History and 
especially ou Haraha and hi* achievements. 

While staying in Kanauj, Hsuan-T^ang was invited by Hamha to bit. court where the 
pilgrim was requested to stay aj a royal guest. Haraha organised a splendid aaaombly at 
Kanauj in honour of Hsuan-Tsang and soon after tho conclusion of the oonvooatien, »bo 
king was converted to Mahayana Buddhism. The king then took his guest to Prayag 
where bo hold the sixth quinquennir 1 gathering for tho distribution of charity. After this 
tho pilgrim departed to his native laud carrying with him a mass of valuable manuscripts 
images and relics of tho Buddha. 

Tho gloriea c f Kanauj tho imperial city are expatiated at length by this pilgrim. There 
were one hundred Buddhiat monasteries with more than 10,000 brethsrn belonging to hoth 
the vehicle*. 
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The famous assembly at Kansu j waa specially oonvened in honour of Hiuan-Taang 
and the propagation of the doctrine of the Mehayana. Though Buddhism was on the 
wane in the oountry, there were many Buddhist monks. Hsuan-Tsang luu numbered 
hearty 200,000 of them. He haa referred to the assembly at Kananj in detail. Thor© were 
• large concourse of Buddhists, Brahmins and Jains and a thousand monks from 
Nalanda. A golden image of Buddha was carriod in procession- As the procession 
marched the king, he says, scattered pearls and golden Bowers in honour of the Jewels 
Buddha, Dharma, S&ngha. Then the conference opened with Hsuan-Tsang as the loader 
of the discussion. Ho dwelt on the merits of the Mahayan*. After the oonclunion of the 
Prayag* assembly he took leave f.f Hanwha who provided him with an esoort ana also holpcxl 
him to carry the books and images on horse back. Subsequently Harnha mot him again ana 
provided him with necessary expenses for his journey to China. 

Hsuan-Tsang also visited tho South. In Kft-leng-ha hs says that there were 
few Buddhists the majority being people of other religions. There were only ten monas¬ 
teries and live hundred brethern. In Southern Kosala he found the king a Buddhist. 190 
monasteries and 1,00ft brethern all Mahavaniita. His reference tc Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-Ii where 
there waa a monastery built for Nagarjuna by Yin -(hong, is interesting. In Andhra ho 
found twenty odd Buddhist monasteries. Then ho wont to Dhanakatakn and to C'huly»(?) 
(Chu-li-ya). Tho Buddhist monstorios here were in mins. His reference* to Kanchi city 
and Pulakmin II are far more interesting. In the time of Pulakeain II there wore more 
than 100 Buddhist moowterice. Tho benevolent sway of Pulakewin, be says reached far 
and wide. Hauan-Tsang’s account of tho kingdom of Pulakeein gives us quito a good view 
of tho social and economic conditions. It is said that Hsuan-Tsang visited it in 641 A.D. 

I-TsiNO. another Chinese monk visited India soon after the death of Hsnan-Tgang 
in A.D. 671. I-taing arrived at Tamrslipti in A.D. 67S. studied for some timo at Nalanda 
whore he collected many torts. On his way home ho stayed at Sribhoga (Paiembong) 
and studied and translated many Buddhist texts. In A.D. 695, after sending his work 
in advance to China to be translated by Ta-tein, he returned homo. Bocause of this 
incident, his work is known as “Record of lan sent home from the southern seas ", 

Bom in 636 A.D., I-taing waa admitted to the ordor in 649 A.D. when ho was four toon. 
He received full ordination at tho ago of twonty-onc. 

On bis way to India ho stayed a* Bhoga and then in Malaya. From there ho sailed to 
Ran tern India. In 673 A.D. ho reached Tamralipti. He says that he lived at Nalanda 
Vihara for ten years (676-086). Then again on ids return journey he went to Tamralipti 
and then to Sri Bhogh. In 669 A.D. ho departed from India. Between 671 and 696 A.D. 
he travelled through more than thirty countries collected 400 Buddhist texts, and a real 
plan of the diamond sea* or the Vajrasana of Buddha. 
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I-tsing says tnat he ii a follower of tho Mulasarvastivad* school. He nfera to the 
predominance of this school in Malaysia. 

The object of his work was to oorrect mlaropremutations of Vinaya rules end to refute 
the opinions held b\ scholars of Vinayadhara in Chinr. Ho thereforo dwela chiefly on 
monastic li'o and discipline in hie work. His work in indisponsible for the study of 
Buddliiam. It is an exclusive represent*Hen of Mubsarrastivada school. I-taing give# 
graphical represent**!'.^ of this school, which according to him flourished in North ami 
Central India and had followers in East ami Western India and the South. No other 
school flourished so widely before cr after 7th oentury A. 1). in India. Ho mentions two 
•choUof Mahajan/, th'Madlyamika (o f Nagarj.ma) and Yogacera (cf Asanga) which 
were existing in Incus. 


SOME SITES OF BUDDHIST INTEREST. 

By Dr. A. Aiyappan and P. R. Srinivasan. 

Am a ravati. 

The village of Amsrevnri i» situated on the southern bank eftho Kristin* river, am. in 
16 miles Vo tho w«at of Guntur. It had booomo tho capital of tho Andhra kings by the end 
Of the 1st century A.D. and was known as " Dhanyakauka " at that time. Here stood 
the famous stupa, called in oarlior tiinos " .Mahaoetiya ” (Great chaitya) and in later agos, 
** Diprldinne " (Hound of lamps). It was begun about 200 B.C. and was completed about 
250 A.D. The town of Ann ravati was sacred U- the Buddhisms as the stupa contained the 
relic* of the Buddha. This stupa was embellished with beautiful has-relief sculptures 
-depicting scenes from storks of Buddhism. These sculptures can be divided into four 
groups. n»e oldwt sculptures hear inscriptions which are in Brahmi cliaractcrs of about 
200 B.C. Sculptures belonging to tho second series have inscriptions in characters of about 
tho 1st century A.D. Later on tho railing was erocted between lttX-200 A.D., probably 
by the Buddhist Acharya Nagarjuna. It contained a largo number of sculptured panels. 
A final sot of sculptures waa ‘added about 200-2.*i0 A.D. 

The first period (second century B.C.). — \ fow piece* from Amo ravati and Jsggayyapeta, 
bo long to this period. They can bo identified by their low relief. There is a free standing 
figure, with its front and baok aides wry much flattened and it resemble* tho oorliost 
Mauryan figures. Other examples of sculptures belonging Vo this period include a pillar 
from Amaravati surmounted by four elephants. 

Sr ton A period (about 100 A.D .).—Panels representing either tho enlightenment of th* 
Buddha, or his first sermon or his death belong to this period. Their symbol* are a throne 
uuJor tho Bodhi tree, a throne under the wheel of the Uw, and • stupa rospootively. There 
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■ re larger panel* • l«o bearing lotus flower* rising from a vmo (symbol of the Buddha’* blrth>> 
and any other carvings such »a human figures and a five headed cobra. There are aJ»> 
three figure* of the Buddha in human form belonging to this period. 

Third period (150-200 A.D .).—The outer railing, which enclosed tne procession poth 
be*worn it and the stupa, was built now. On its outer side, the railing is dcocretod witn 
big lotuse*, w hile on tbo coping is seen an undulating gsrh nd. On tho innereido . re carved 
scene from Buddha's life and also the Jubilee stories. These panels incident-ally show a 
variety of buildings, fumich ir forma'ion on customs and jewellery in vogue in Intiia nearly 
two thousand years ago. Some of the finest rf the coping sculptures are tho disposal o r 
Buddha’i relics, the akry of the wicked elephant Si lagiri and a scene in the court of king 
Bandhuma. The first sculpture consists of two panels, the upper one with men coatod 
round . tabic, dividing tho relics of the Buddha into eight jnrta and tho lower one showing 
women dancing to ooleberate Buddha's attainment of Nirvana. In tho second picoo of 
sculpture wo find two episodes of the atrry being worked into a single picture, the elephant 
on tl>o loft attacking people and the same on the right pre aerating itself before the Buddha, 
is shown as a pillar of fire. 

Fourth period (200-300 A.D.).— Sculpture* belonging to this period rro represented 
on a small scale. There is a repreoentation of tho great stupa complete with its railing, 
showing tho socnos from the life of tho Buddha, and above tho stupa tho renunciation, the 
temptation and enlightenment ere represented. In tho temptation scene and as a child 
beneath the tree, Buddha is shown in human form. In the other scenes he is symbolically 
represented. 

Bhattiprolu. 

Bhattiprolu is a village in tho Ropalle taluk of the Guntur dirlriot about 24 miles 
west by south from Muaulipattanam. There was s stupa here built entirely of brick. It was 
one of the earliest stupas whore tho slabs encasing the projections rt the four cardinal 
points alone were sculptured. A number of interesting articles were found in the stupa 
area during tho excavation conducted by A. Rea <f 'ho Archaeological Survey of IndiA 
in 1802. They include three inscribed votive caskets earn containing a atone and a cry*to 1 
reliquary with relics and jewels. Of these, the relica havo bocn given away tt- the Malta 
Bodhi Society of ColcutU; tho jewels consisting of flowora made of thin sheets of pure 
gold and beads of gold, crystal and of semi-precious atones are kept in tho reserve collection 
of the Madras Museum. The large stone caskets and tho smaller atone casket and crystal 
reliquaries are shown in the Buddhist gi llory. Tho caskets and a crystal bead are inscribed 
in Brahmi characters which differ from »hose of Asokan edicts. The inscriptions mention 
the relics of the Buddha. From the form cf the script, the finds ate d*‘cd to about th» 
time of Asoks. (Q. Epigraphia I ad tea, Vol. II, pp. 323-320). 
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laggayyapeta. 

J*gg*>y8pota wss als^ another important oentre of Buddhism. It is situated <n the 
nr rihorri bank of the Krishna almost opposite to Amaravati. A largo stupa seems to hsro 
existed here also. Of this stupa only * few sculptured fragments have at fai been recovered. 
The styleot the sculptures, exoept one, is akin to tnat o r tho sculpture* of the fire: period of 
the Amaravati stupa. These sculptures Are tho re fore assigned to about 200 B.C. 


Nagarjunakonda. 

Ia March 1926, Sri A. R. Saraavati, Telugu AnsUtant. in the Office of the Government 
Epigraphist, dia covered several brick mounds and marble pillar* with inscriptio ns in Brahmi 
oharact^ of theeocond and third centuries A.D., at tbe bill called Nagarjunakonda, in the 
Palnad uhik of Guntur district. Saras vat i‘s discovery was a momentous one both for 
South Indian history and for tho history of Buddhism. He recovered from oblivion not 
OiJy the capital of the great Soutbom Dcshvaku dynasty bat also a great pari of the meagre 
insoriptional records of the Buddhist community of an important epoch in Andhra history. 
During tho last three decades, the department of orchwology has been excavating at tho 
site and has published three valuable reports. These are, in tho chronological order. Prof. 
Vogel's report on the Prakrit Inscription* from the Buddhist Site at Uagarjvnalconda 
(1931 and 1933), Longhuret'e memoir The Buddhist A/Uujuitiee of Nagarjunakonda, 
Madras Presidency (1938) and Ramachandran’s memoir Nagarjunakonda (1953). 

Nagarjunakonda is of topical interest now on aooount of the Nandikonda project which. 
whoa completed, would submerge the whole valley. Where the ancient city of' Vijayapuri, 
tf>o capital of the Doahvaku monarch* stood in all its glory seventeen conturioe ago, will 
•oon be an artificial lake impounding the life-giving waters of tho Krishna. The i rchtea- 
logisU fought to tho but ditch to Mve th” NAgerjunakonda "ite from tho fato that is soon 
to overtake it. They are naturally somewhat sentimental over it for Nagarjunakonds ia of 
international in f oros* to the Buddhists. But from the irrigation engineer's point of view, 
the vsDey in whioh the site lire is an ideal spot for tho resorvoir which in tho interest* of 
the food supply of the republic, they are compelled to utilise it for the project in spite cf 
the opposition from the arch»ologis»s. The Government of Andhra have sptly decided 
fco name the reservoir as Nagarjunaaagar and tc hooao all tho portable relies of the ancient 
town in a museum. 

Nagarjunakonda is known to Buddhis* tradition rs Sriparvata. 

A string of poraonal ru mre of royal lsdie^ all of them terminating in Sri or Sixi occur 
in one of the macriptiona. Some i f them are Arya Sri, Skanda Sri, Sknndskr-U Sri, Nadi 8ri 
Bags Sri. etc, Tho names Pandi:s Sri, Parijata Sri, and Samudre Sri, sound aomewnrs unusual. 
S.B.—6 
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The last name, Samuorrsri might auggnat the importance attached to the #ea. Another 
name, KiwumoU^. is the most poetic of all, almost Tagorean Contact with oontral 
India t* suggested by the namo Gohsiri wnich in the simpler form C< h oocnra at Sanchi. 
That Vishnu wie not ignored is shown by the namo Vudnuwri, As for malo names*, along 
with typical Buddhist namtw Annnda, D ha mm a, Dhammaghoeha, we got such names* m 
Chondauiukha (ChandmraukhB ), Vakkana tionvod from Yakalp, and Kanamao names 
such as Chali-Kinnaks (moon). 

The Ikahvakus were obviously a very cultured dynasty and were politically important 
enough to have marriage alliances with royal dynasties in western imd centre! India. 

Tit© importance of Nagarjunakondf to tho Buddhist world must obviously have been 
on account of tho Mahachaiyt* or Great Stupa enshrining a relic of the Buddha himself. 
It was perhaps only enlarged by tho pious prinofcw Qiamtisiri. When it stood intact, it 
must have lieen an impressive monument with its seventy feet high dome, surmounted by 
marble umbrellas and with tho tall massed Ay aka pillars at the four cardinal points. The 
presence of Acharya Nagarjuna who is said to haw spent his last few yearn there rau.t save 
invested Nagnrjunakorult with additional importance. In order to house the Buddhut. 
monks of Ceylon who cumo to Nngarjun. .Uondn, Quoeu ftndhtsi'i built «■ monastery which 
was named Sihalavihara. Roman coins and a sculpture representing Dionysus with a 
drinking horn in his left hand definitely show contacts, direct or indireot, with the West. 

Representations of the footprints of tho Buddha with the various marks of greatnoes 
carved on them wore revered m holy by the Buddhists. Such earrings were known in 
Prakrit as Patipada or Prxitipaia in Sanskrit. Mr. Longhurst recovered three prartipadae 
from Nagarjunakonda. Along tho tip of the toes of one of them was an inscription which 
states that this sculpture was the gift of a medical exponent. It is well known that the 
fraternity of Buddhist monks included medical and scientific mon and a oertam Nagarjuna 
(not to be confused with Acharya Nagarjuna) is said to bo tho father of Hindu Chemistry. 
It is likoly that along with Buddhist theology, novioos word taught the practical art* at 
the monasteries of Nagarjunakonda. 

Personally speaking, I find the inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda most fascinating. 
They are in Brahmi characters and the language employed is Prakrit related to Pali which 
was very widely used in Southern India. Prof. Sten Konow is of the view that tho dialect 
of Pali used in the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions has been mfluonood by Kan&rmo. This 
taken together with tho fact that the Ikshvakus had rnamago relations, among others, 
with the Kadambaa of North Kanara (Bamvui) makes his theory of tho Kanarese origin 
of the Ikahvakua somewhat plausible. The Hcxhvnkus who claimed descent from Ikshvaku. 
the mythical progenitor of the Solar dynasty of Ayodhya, were orthodox Brahmins as 
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wore several qther royal dynasties of Southern India such as the SatavahAoas, Kadambaa 
and ©ven the Pallavas. Tho inscriptions mention three generations of Ikahvaku raonarohs, 
Vaaiahtiputra Sri Chamtamula, Modh&riputra Sri Vira Purushadatta and Vasiahtiputra 
Sri Khuvulu Chamtamula whose prastutis or eulogies mako it very clear that they wore 
followers of Vedio Brahmanism and earned merit by tho performance of Vodic sacrifices 
inch as agmshloma, vajaptya. and asvamsdka. Tlw> royal ladies, on the other hand, seem to 
have been devout Buddhists, for we find in the various inscriptions the names of fifteen or 
moro of them as donors of stupas, monasteries and manta pas. The most outstanding 
among those royal ladies is Adavi Chamtiairi, daughter of King Chamtamula and sister of 
King Sri Vira Purushadatta. Mahadcvi Bhatidovi, quoon of Vira Purushadatta, also 
figured among tho donors. Tho situation wo have* hero is not that of a few aberrant admirers 
of Buddhism in a Hindu royal household ; the two faitha seem to have been allowed to 
exist iido by aide in th© royal clan, the osoteric old faith and the more popular now faith 
which at this time had gained favour with the raaaoea of the pojplo. Sriparvata ia closely 
associated with th© personal history of the great Madhyamikn Buddhist Acharya, Nagorjuna. 
The Hill, named Nagarujna’* Hill after the great teacher, is tho most prominent of a series 
of hills which form a big horse-shoe on th© ©astern side of tho Krishna river which flows 
here northwards in a brood, majestic swoop. The Satavahana rulers of Andhra who pre¬ 
ceded tho Ikahvaku* and wnre known to the Greeks and Romans os Sadanoi encouraged 
maritime trade to which testimony is borne by their coins with tho ship emblem. 
Flourishing trade meant prosperity for the peoplo and more particularly with the merchant* 
and kings. Buddhism seems to havo b.-sn very propular with the merchant 
o Lassen, for w© find from several inscriptions on Buddhist monument© in the Krishna valley 
that members of th© Vaisya community mad© liberal donations for tho construction of 
itupos and viharaa. Merchandise must have been carried up and down the rivor which 
provided the moat important highway of oommeroe. Th© prewnoo of a wharf and godowng 
on the Krishna near Nagarjunakonda shows beyond any doubt that trad© contributed to 
tho importance and prosperity of Vijayapuri. 

Tho excavations conducted at Nagarjunakonda by Mr. lymghuret between the yee^s 
1927 and 1931 brought to light the ruins of a very large stupa referred to in tho inscriptions 
as the Mahaehetiya, the ruins of eight smaller stupas, four monasteries, six apeidal temples, 
four pavilions or mantapas, and a palace. The bricks laid in mud mortar wore 20 * by 10 * 
by 5*. The mouldings and dooorations wore in stucco and tho buildings were whitewashed, 
sometimes guilded and docoratod. Porta of the stupas, tomplos, ©to., which wore sculptured 
were of th© ©oft easily worked Palnad marble which ha© a pleasing bluish or greyish tint. 
Orar five hundred pieces of sculptures most of them bas-reliefs, which formed ports of 
pillars, railings and plinths, have been recovered and these will bo the most impressive 
massem material which will remind future generations of the glory of Vijayapuri Several 

8.B.—«a 
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life nis statues of the Buddha, relic caskets of gold and silver, one of which contained a 
bone relic of tho Buddha himself, pottery and other household articles are among the other 
antiquities of interest. Of special interest are the pottery vcssoIb somewhat like laboratory 
flasks which might havo boon used for woman named Buddhi, the sister of Moda. the Saka. 
This shows beyond any doubt that Sakas wore present among the population of Vijayapori. 
Further support to this interesting fact is given by an excellent sculpture of a stout, some¬ 
what morose, sleepy-eyed door-koepor on one of the maniapa pillare from the Palace area. 
This door-keeper hue a helmet and is dressed in quilted tunic, trousers, and leggings. ITiere 
it no mistaking of his identity. Tho likelihood is that as in Mauryan palaces which had 
foreigners employed as palace servants, the Ikshvakus also had foreigners similarly 
employed. 

Nagarjunakonda was thus a truly cosmopolitan centre of Buddhism apart from being 
tho capital of a very broadminded though short-lived Hindu dynasty. The Poltava 
conquest destroyed the Ikshvaku dynasty and tho Hindu revival submerged the Buddhist 
oommnnity of Vijayapori. And now Nsgarjunaiagar will soon submerge what waa onoe 
the holy Sri ParvaU to the Buddhist wo-Id. If Princess Ciumtisiri were liero, sho would 
have protested. To her we would porhaps say. " Oh Mahatnlavarini. w* do honour you 
and your works, bat wo need more water " 

Excavations conducted in 1065-56 have located and cleared the Ikshvaku palaces 
situated on the bank of tho river. Tho most interesting discovery is of a temple of Hariti 
in front of which there is a quandrangle with raised gallerias of rows of scats on all tho four 
sides, almost like an open air theatre. 

The collection of sculptures Includes over 500 pieces. The style of art w a continuation 
of tho Amaravati style, but the carving is in highor relief and more attention has been paid 
to details. Unlike the Amaravati sculptures, here the sculptures are better preserved. 
Thoy are a mine of information regarding the life of the people of thoee days ae every one 
of the object* used by them and almost a complete array of scenes taken from the lives of 
nagarilcas and yramyakas are realistically portrayed. 

Goli. 

This village is in the Palnad taluk of Guntur district.. Goli is probably the locality 
referred to by Sewell in his List of Antiquarian Remains of tho Madras Presidency 
under tho heading of MalUvaram. This place is situated about three mikw to the west of 
tho site, where a stupa was dug out, which is a mile and a half north-west of Goli on the 
GoUani, a tributary of the river Krishna. 

In 1926 portions of the stupa were excavated from a small mound in a field noar tho 
Goli village. Dr. Jovnan-Dubreuil of Pondicherry excavated thin mound and it is with 
his help that the sculptures were acquired for the Madras Museum. 
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There are friezes depicting various Jataka stories and scenes from the Buddha's life. 
Chadd&nta Jataka, Veeaantara Jataka, Subjugation of the elephant Nalagiri, the temptation 
of the Buddha and the Sasa Jataka are some of them. 

While there wore at least four periods of construction in Amaravati it is not the care 
with the Goli stupa. The stupa was very snwll compared to that of Amaravati and the 
whole stupa might even havo boon built in a few months. Of the difforent stylet of sculpture 
found at Amaravati, that of the fourth period bears a strong resemblance to that of the Ooli 
sculptures. One feature of rosomblanoo between the fourth period friezes of Amaravati 
and those of Goli is that the scenes are separated by throe knobs or rivet-heads carved like 
a lotus in full bloom. Figures of Buddha are represented as wearing a lose robe hanging 
from the neck to the tom, completely covering his body. The same posture and robe are 
found both in the majority of Amaravati sculptures of the fourth period and two out of 
five Buddha figures from the Goli stupa. And lastly the lower maggin of the Goli friezes 
is designed os a sunk band with or without projecting heads of sphinx-like animals placed 
at intervals. The average height and width of these friezes agree in general with those of 
the Amaravati friezes of the fourth period. 

Thus wo soo that the Goli stupa should have boon built at about the time when the 

Amaravati sculptures of the fourth period wore added, i.e., about 250. 


Sankaram. 

This village in tho Visakhapatnam district is situated about a mile to the out of the 
taluk town of An&kapalle. At a short distance to tho north of Sankaram, are two isolated 
hillw called Bojaunakonda, set out to west. On those hills are numerous monolothio and 
structural remains. The monolothio stupas on those are the earliest of their class in South 
India. During the excavation conducted here in 1907-08 by the Archaeological Survey of 
India, a number of objects such as pottery, torraootta architectural ornaments, 
terracotta seals and a few coins were found, moat of which are now preserved in the reserve 
collections of the Madras Museum. 


Ramntirtham. 

This village is situated about 8 miles to the north-east of Vizianagaram in tho Visakha¬ 
patnam district. There is a hill to the north of the village. On the northern side of the 
hill are found extensive ruins of a Buddhist monastery. A number of objects including 
pottery, inscribed reals, a fow coins and terracott^ objects were unearthed here during the 
excavations carried out in 190&-11, tho Archssological 8urvey of India. Most of there ore 
now preserved in tho Madras Museum. in the reserve collection. 
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Sanchi (Ancient Kskanada or Kakanava) 

The stiUpan of Sanchi in Bhopal are one of the moat striking group of architectural 
remains of Buddhist .India. The original brick stupa (Stupa No. 1) built by Aaoka at this 
place was partly destroyed, and what remained was oncaaed in the larger on© which was 

enlarged in the 2nd century B.C. by the Sung* Agnimitra. The Sungaa also built two 
smaller stupas for the relics of Buddha's disciples, SariputU and Mogallaru and seven 
or eight others. Aaoka as Yumraja was viceroy at Ujjaini, the famous ancient town to 
the vreat of Sanchi and it was during his viceroyalty that he had the original stupa at Sanehi 
built, probably on the persuasion of Uia wife Sakyakuinari who was a devout Buddhist. 
A 4.'.-foot high Asokan pillar with the royal odict stood in front of the southern gate-way of 
the stupa. The pillar was broken up many years ago by a local xarnindar. but the stump 
still remains in iU original place, The crowning lions of the pillar arc now preserved in 
the Museum at Sanchi. The greyish white limestone of which the pillar was made was 
brought bore from Chunar several hundreds of miles away. Some decades after the Sungas, 
the Andhra* came into power over Avanti and during their rule the four magnifioont gate¬ 
way* ( ioratuu) of the stupa wore added. To the older monasteries and shrirws additions 
worn made during the regime of later rubra Much as the Guptas and Paramaras. 

The main stupa of Sanchi, referred to by archeologists, aa Stupa No. 1, is 120 feet in 
diameter and 54 feet iu height. Running ronnd the base of the stupa about 16 feet from the 
ground-level, is a terraced path (pradakshinajxitha) with balustrade for the purpose of 
circumambulation. Acorns to this circumambulatory terraoe from tko ground-level is by a 
stone staircaso. The hemispherical dome ( anda) is truncated at tho top and is surmounted by 
a pavilion (hormika) from which rows tho shaft of the umbrella (eAAafra), the Indian emblem 
of sovereignty. An uncarved stone railing about 11 feet high goes iOund the entire stupa. 
The four loranas or gateways each about S4 feet high, were added in the place of pro-existing 
entrance* at tho four conlinal points, later on, during the rule of tho Andhra kings. Those 
toraruu have a un-quo charm of thoir own and havo boon copied and adapted in various 
ways in Buddhist oountrioe of the Far East. Each gateway consists of two square colu mn* 
above wluch are three architraves supported by animal or dwarf figures. From the capitals 
spring beautiful caryatids (fomalo figure* on branches of trooa). The two columns, tho 
front and back surfaces of the three architrave* and the blocks in the two interspace* between 
them aro all curved in low relief with panel* illustrating Buddhist thomes. On tho summit 
of tho gateway stand the Acred symbols of Buddhism, tho Dharmach&kra and trira/na 
(tho trident) flanked hy Yaknhis. 

J>unng the GupU age the four Buddha image* were set up in the prooesaion path at 
the four cardinal points Temples and monasteries were also added by the various ruling 
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dynasties till about the 13th century A.D. whon the plao© came to be neglected and junglre 
grew up where Asoka and his queen had enshrined the relice of the Buddha and where stood 
his edict warning the monks against factions. 

It was from the art of Sanchi that the art of Amaravati received its inspiration. The 
Sanchi artist* wore not quite familiar with stone carving, but were skilled in wood carving. 
There is some immaturity in their art, but they were dovoted to their faith and they 
succeeded in producing pleasing narrative panels. Theirs was a popular art. and their 
patrons, the numerous devotees who donated the various parte of the Utranas left their 
artists free. There are inscribed over 800 names of donors on the various Sanchi gate¬ 
ways, ©4c., men and women of several cactee and profession* and royal personages, 
soldiers, merchants, carpenters, farmers and last but not looiit a Yavana (Greek). 

Sanchi waa a monastery of Ilinayanism (Thoravada) and was known to Coylonre* 
Buddhists as C3»efciyagiri. Mahondra, on hi* way to Ceylon, is said to have stopped at, Sanchi 
to reoeive the blowings ol his mother. 


• Ajanta. 

The 29 rock-out caves* of Ajanta, situated W miJos north of Aurangabad in Hyderabad 
have become famous all over the world, during the last hundred years. Though the 
paint me* of Ajanta are most widely spoken of, the architectural beauty of the chaitya lull* 
(prayer hall with atupa in the centre) (6) and monasteries (23) scooped out of the hills nnd 
the excellence of tho sculpture («-$., the dying Buddha in cave XXVI) deserve more atten¬ 
tion. Three cave shrines and monasteries are the result of tho devotion of kings, monks 
and lay devotees of Buddhism, over a period of nine hundred years from the 2nd oentory B.C. 
to the 7th century A.D. 

Ajanta was selected for carving of three monuments because of the natural beauty of 
the place and ite peace and seclusion for tho monks. Caves VIII, IX, X, XII and XIII are 
of the 2nd oentury B.C. It was during the period that the great impression was made'by 
the Buddha’s personality and his message of love and kindnere and peace, on the unsophis¬ 
ticated masses of South Indian people, and they spared no pains in making tho most perma¬ 
nent shrinea and monasteries for the monks of that faith, and embellishing them with t.h« 
beat paintings and sculptures. The facade of cave No. X. a prayer hall (apridal. vnlbiynla) 
wu donated by an Andhra chief, Vaaiahtiputa Katahadi. During the rule of the Yalta- 
taka* (cave Noe. XVI and XVII) the addition of shrine* and monasteries continued. 
A few oaves such a* cave* IV' and XXIV arc incomplete. 


a A thirtieth 


hi* boon deoovirad rareally. 
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Iu making these rock-cut prayer halls and monks 1 residences, the architects of Aj&nt* 
copied t-ho wooden structure* with which they are familiar. In the arched roofs of shrines 
and in the fncadoa the detail" of earlier prototypes in wood are faithfully copied in atone. 
The facade* with elaborately carved arched windows above and screens below and entranoe 

chamber* are the most fascinating parts oi these monument*. The interior is oool and 
spacious and look like underground mnntapas with rather stout pillars. The monastery 
eavm have a verandah, four piKsages on all the four sides of a central hall, and at the farther 
end at niche for images. Opening on to the four passages are small cubicles or cells for 
monk*. The prayer halls are long halls with aisles andVoIonnad aa in Christian churches, 
rounded at the back opposite which is the stupa with a passage for circumambulation round 
it. In the Hinayanist caves, VIII, IX, X, XII and XIII, the niches for images are not 
present. 

The paintings of A junta, done under very difficult conditions reaches a high wattr-mark 
of perfection. The pui n tings from I hr earliest in cave X share in most respects the popular 
character which we find in the sculpture* of Sanchi and arc all illustrations of Buddhist 
legend*. The paintings of Ajonta ret the standard for printing in tho rest of Buddhist 
world. China (at Tunhuang), Korea. Japan. Indonesia and Central Asia (at Turfan in 
Khotan). 

There aro in all over 1,200 rock cut caves in India, of which 900 are Buddhists, not 
more than 100 are Brahminical and the re« .Jaina. The fapsidal ohaitya is specially 
Buddhist. 

At Ellora (580 A.D. to 850 A.D.) the Buddhists were responsible for twelve of the caves. 
These arc contemporary with the Mahayanist caves of Ajanta. In some of these, the prayar 
halls and monasteries aro combinod. Two of the oaves (No. XI and XII) here are three- 
storeyed, with very spacious courtyards and goes about 72 feet deep into the rock. 

Bharhut- 

Bharhut is an ancient Buddhist site in Nagod State, Central India (Baghdkhand 
district). 

There was an early stupa here. Of this the surviving remains mainly oorwist of portions 
of the enclosing stone railing which surrounded it. Another local name of the village of 
B bar hut is Bhaironpur. The remain* of the great stupa were discovered by Cunningham in 
1873, and have boon transferred to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

This stupa which is now & mound of ruins, was in former times a mound of brioka 
oimhrining the relic-casket deposited inside. It is impossible to know whether the oontonta 
of the box were the relics of the Buddha or those of a deceased disciple of his. 
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Cunningham aayB that there were also the ruin* of a small monastery there which 
contained among other things a colossal statue and several other small Buddhist figure* 
which could not be dated earlier than 1000 A.D. 

The inscription of the eastern gateway clearly records that a atone- structure with ita 
ornamental finish was set up by King Dhanbhuti in the dominion of the Sungas. King 
Dbanbhuti is said to have erected this gate way. The date of the stupa has been a matter 
of controversy. 8ome scholars say that it was built by Atoka. The railing must have been 
erected in three stages pre-Sunga and Sunga period, probably from the time of Asoka 
until 150 B.C. 

Sravasti (Saheth -Mahcth). 

The capital of Kosala at the time of the Buddha was Sravasti, adjoining which wa« 
the famous Jetavana monastery where the Buddha stayed at the request of Anathapindika. 
It* identification with the remains in the twin village* Saheth-Maheth, wim confirmed in the 
excavations of 1907-08 and 1910-11 when it was also found that Saheth represented Jetavana 
and Mahcth Sravasti proper. Sravasti contained many brick stupas and shrines in on© 
of which waa found a group of more than three hundred terracotta panels of Gupta date 
representing scenes from the Raruayana. The remains here cannot be dated earlier than 
Kushan times. 

Monasteries and stupas, images of the Buddha and terracotta panels have been found 
here. 

Sarnath. 

Sarnath is situated four miles north of Banaras. It is the site of a onoe famous Buddhist 
establishment, comprising & huge" Vi harm ", large monasteries and stupas, beside innu¬ 
merable small shrines and objects. 

Sarnath occupies a unique position in the Buddhist world, for it was here that Gautama 
Buddha began to teach his new doctrine. Leaving Gaya snd the Bodhi tree under which he 
obtained enlightenment he came to Banaras to teach his doctrine of suffering and its cessa¬ 
tion. At Sarnath he founded his first Community. 

Sarnath wo* known to the Buddhists » the Mrigadava or Doer-park. It was here tbo 
doctrine was first promulgated or ae the Buddhist say " The wheel of the law waa first 
turned". Th« *eal or symbol of the ancient Sarnath Gimmunity took the form'of a wheel 
flanked by two oouchant antelope* or doer. 

Aaoka built a stupa here. Centuries later Fa-Hien and Hsuan-Tsang, the two Chin©*© 
travellers found monasteries and viharas at Sumath. Inscription* found here extending to 
12th oentury A.D. Bhow the connection of Sarnath with Buddhism. 

SB.—7 
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The Dharmarajika stupa was originally built by Asoka. But the most remarkable 
monument, is the Dhntnekh stupa. Then t here is the Chaukhandi stupa which seems to l)e 
earlier in point of time than the Dhamekh stupa. 

Among the sculptures found here the famous lion capital of Anoka's time is on**. 
A colossal Bodhisattva image, and the famous sealed Buddha figure were also found here. 

Nilanda. 

The Buddhist monastery of Nalanda, near Gaya, came into prominence during Gupta 
time* under the Hindu King Kumamgupta I and till it won sacked by Muslim invaders, it 
was the most, famous teaching centre of Mahayana Buddhism. Nalanda was known to the 
Buddha and it was important enough even then to be regarded as a good retreat for monks. 
Started first as a Sangharama (monastery) it rapidly got enlarged into a university. In the 
word* of I-taing, the Chinese traxeller, Xalanda was "the most rnagnifioent temple of 
learning in JamMvipa M . For detalk of the activities of the Buddhist* here, the account 
given by HsuftnTsang, who both taught, and studied there, is most useful. Under its chief 
toachcr. Pundit* Silnhhadra, the teaching at Nalonda was not confined to Buddhism but 
diversified to cover the Vedas. Hindu philosophy, medicine and also astronomy (for which 
there was an observatory}. The monastery hod large endowments and received gifts from 
many persons including King Harsha. The number of students at Xalanda was about 
10,000 at the time of Chinese pilgrim’s visit. After the Guptas and the Vardhanaa, the Pala 
King* of Bengal were the chief patrons of Nalondu. Vajrayana Buddhism with it* tantric 
rites developed at- Nalanda most vigorously during the regime of the Palis. 

Students and visitors and scholar* from Korea. China and Java and other countries 
mode pilgrimages to Nalanda. Maharaja Balaputra Deva, King of Suvarnadvipa built nt 
Nalanda a monastery which was “ the assembly of monks of various good qualities". The 
library of manuscripts nt Nalanda was another great attraction for scholars from abroad 
who came to oopy them. The monks also maintained hospitals and poor homes. 

Nalanda was robbed and destroyed. it* library burnt and its monks, along with those 
of several other monasteries in Bihar, were put to sword by the Muslim invaders in the 12th 
century A.D. During the recent arctiealogical excavations evidence of the lire 
which destroyed the buildings, namely thick layers of ashes, was quite conspicuous all over 
the site. A few of the monk* and learned men who escaped slaughter found shelter in Nepal 
nrvd Tibet. But the great university of Nalanda disappeared for ever. Excavations 
showed the remnants of ra&ssive entrance towers, fortifications surrounding the campus and, 
within the walls, remnants of gigantic templcB. laboratories, monasteries, which were 
probably three or four storeys high. 
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Among the great teachers of NaUntU, many of whom are well known and remembered 
even now, were (1) Nagarjuna, (2) Vasubandhu. (3) Dharmapala who hailed form Kanchi- 
puram, (4) Dinnaga and (5) Dharmakirti both of whom were great logician*. (6) Silabhadra, 
a Brahmin of Eastern India who succeeded Dharmapala a* the President of Nalaivda 
University and (7) Padmasambhava. son of king Udayana who went from Na’anda to Tibet 
and there became so highly respected as to be deified and worshipped. 


Taxila 

At the time of the Buddha, -he most famous oentres of learning in India were Takshaaila 
(Taxila as the Greek* called It) andKaai (Banaras). While Ka«i specialised in religious and 
philosophical studies,Takshasila laid more emphasis on the secular art*, such as law, medicine, 
the science of weapons, etc. The Jat aka stories speak of several young men from far -off 
Magadha and Kaai who went to Taxila for specialised studies. Jivaka, the great physician of 
King Ajatasatru of Magadha, who was physician also to the Buddha was one of the most 
famous students of Taxila. Other great alumni of Taxila were Panini (the Grammarian), 
Caraka (physician), and Chandragupta'* minister. Kautilya, who was (torn at Taxila. 
Fertile and well watered, Taxila was a rich and prosperous area. It was actually on the 
important trade route between India and Central and Western Asia. 

Though Taxila wa* famous all over India even at early as the 6th century B.C., very 
little is known of its history till the time of Alexander’* invasion. The Greek historians tell 
us of king Omphis (Ambhi) who ruled at Taxila at the beginning of the 4th century B.C. 
This Ambhi is the first royal traitor known to Indian history, who to advance his own 
interest, welcomed the foreign invader to desecrate Indian soil. With the message of wel¬ 
come. Ambhi sent to Alexander valuable gift* which included 86 elephants. 3,000 bulls and 
a very large number of sheep of the best breed. The Macedonean rule of Taxila did not last 
long as Chandragupta won back the Punjab and Sind from the Greeks. Two things which 
he saw in India impressed Alexander, the heroism of the men and women of India and the 
supreme contempt of wordly power and pomp of tho Indian ascetics whom ho saw at Taxila. 

For a short period Asoka wa* the viceroy of his father Bindusara at Taxila. He waa 
ohjpoudy responsible for the development of Taxila as a centre of Buddhism and also for 
the construction of the Dharmarajika and tho Kunala stupa*, two of the largest of the 
numerous stupas that studded the poriphory of the city. After tho break up of tho Maur- 
yan power, the Sakns, the Bactrians, the Parthian* and the Rushans became overlord* of 
Taxila and under each of these, tho city and it« Buddhist, Hindu and Zo rax triad religious 
institutions flourished. Fa-Hien during his visit to Taxila in 400 A.D. found the Buddhist 
establishments at the height of their prosperity but tragedy overtook the whole country 
S.B.—7a 
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when the Imrbarian White Huns began their invasion in 455 A.I). The whole country was 
devastated, robbed ami burnt. Taxila never again recovered. Hsu an-Tung in tl.o 7th 
eutury A.D. saw the ruins of the monasteries. 

At the liegiiining of the present century. Marshall explored the mound* in the neighbour* 
liood of tin* modern village of Taxila near Rawalpindi. The long aerie* of excavation* which 
lie conducted revealed three periods of the grow i h of the city of ancient Taxila; the 6th 
century B.C. city at Bhir Mound which was probably the oity where Asoka lud his 
headquarter*; the 2nd century B.C. city at Sirkap with buildings of the Bactrian, Saka and 
Parthian periods ; and thirdly the Kushan city of Sirkush. Hellenic and Persian influence 
was very strong at Sirkap. In fact the Saka palace* at Taxila was planned on the lines of 
the Asaynan palace of Mcsapatomiaand the Zoroastrinn Fire Temple was wholly Hellenic in 
style. OutBide the city area arc the ruins of several monasteries, most of them largo, and 
also several stupa*, large and email. The mins of the Dharmarajika stupa and monastry 
complex are still bo impressive that one is made to feel that this area was the centre of the 
Academic activities of the ancient city. Another interesting thing about. Tnxila is the 
story that St- Thomas, the apostle, paid a visit 1o the Parthian king. Oondophores. of Taxila 
in the year 44 A.T>. 


BUDDHISM IN TAMIL-NAD* 

Summarised from Sri T. N. Ramachandran's work 1 * by Kumari R. Vanaja. 

The earliest inscriptions wc have in the Tamil country, belong to the third century B.C. 
They are written in IJrahrai characters of the time, on the walls of the natural caverns in the 
Tamil districts of Madura, Ramnad and Tiruneiveli. They are of considerable interest not 
only to antiquarians, but also to students of South I ndian Buddhism. There are references, 
in almost all these inscriptions, which are of a Buddhist nature. One inscription has a 
reference to a Ceiyn Pali or a Chailtja cave. Many others have references to Yakshas and 
Yakshis. At Kalugumalai in Maduradistriut tlwre it an inscription which records the fact 
that the caves were excavated for a relic-ohamber at the instance of a " glorious chief Sri 
Yaksha.** At AritUpolti in the Melur taluk of the Madura district is another inscription 
which sa3’s that the Yokshasiti tin* daughter of a citizen of Vclladi canned a cave to be 
cut for the benefit of the Bhikshus. The inscription n ads as follows : 

S7«rfiCT Orsn^n jhfi «/*© snm &nAjfaeii GlatOr jPmrr/o 

djSHf! SajtW 

Qmi*n An. Qtnf&n 

u*01& enfiot iSpn* 

The inscription means this. " Yakahaaiti, the daughter of a citizen of Vclladi caused to be 
made (this cave) and Sattan Pinakan had it cut". The words Yaksha and Yakaeiti, found 
in three inscriptions are clearly of a Buddhist nature. 

•NoyapotUnam md otUt BuidHat ,« tM7~Madri~Muitun. 
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We have learnt, from these Brahmi inscriptions which palaeographically belong to 
about 3rd century B.C. that Buddhism had come into Tamil country even then. It waa to 
Asoka, the Mauryan monarch, and h»B son Mahinda that, the introduction of Buddhism into 
the South may be attributed. Epigraphical evidence seems to confirm this statement. In hie 
Rock-Edict No. 3 , Aeoka saya that his Pharma \ ijaya prevailed in the border kingdoms 
of the Choda (Colae). Pada (Pandayaa) and as far as Tarabapamni (Ceylon). But it was 
his son Mahinda who waa responsible for the introduction of Buddhism in Tamilnad. In 
this task, he waa helped by Maha-Aritta, a nephew of the Ceyloneae king Tissa. Mahinda 
is said to have erected seven viharas at Kavenpattinam while he was on his way to Ceylon. 

Some scholars are of the opinion that Aritta or Maha Aritta might have lived in the caves 
of the village of Anttapatti in Madura. But the similarity in the names of the monk and 
tho place might have been only accidental. AritUpatti was undoubtedly a oentre of 
Buddhism but whether Aritta lived there is doubtful. 

The earliest Tamil literature of the Sangam age has very few reference* to Buddhiam. 
The names of few poets like Ilam-Bodiyar (1st or 2nd century A.D.) and Sangavamnar 
point out that they were Buddhists. There are no specific references in their works to 
Buddhism. Yet Buddhiam must have prevailed here before the 1st or 2nd century A.D. 

A golden age of Buddhism, from the 2nd to the 7th century A.D., can be pictured 
from the Tamil classical works and the works of Buddhist teachers of this peroid. Ivanchi- 
puram, Puhar or Kavenpattinam were famous centres of Buddhism. During this period, 
Bhikshua and Bhikshunis travelled throughout the land and propagated Buddhism. The 
Tamil classical works like the Silappadikaram. Maniinekalai, Vnlaivapati, Kundalake*i, the 
jAina work Ndated and the Hindu works Dovaram and Nulayiraprabandum and Periaya- 
purnnam contain reference* to Buddhiam of this period. 

The Silappadikaram is very reticent on Buddhism. The only clear reference to Bud¬ 
dhism can be found in Kovalan’s narration of his dream to the Brahman Madaian (canto XV) 
in which Kovalan says that he saw Madhavi surrendering her daughter ManimekaUi to a life 
of asceticism. A reference to an Arivor Palli in Puhar is probably to Buddhist shrine. Tho 
Manimekaloi on the other hand is a groat Tamil work on Buddhiam, written by Sittalai 
SatUnar in tho 2nd century A.D. It glorifies Buddhisim at the expense of Jainism. Tho 
story of the conversion and activities of Manimekftlai as Bhikahuni is narrated in this epic 
poem. It is said that Aravana Adigal, a Buddhist teacher of repute, converted Manimekalai 
and helped her in her mission of helping humanity. Aravana Adigal was the head of the 
Sangha of Puhar. When Puhar waa engulfed by sea he went to V&nji. the (Therm capital. 
He attained Nirvana at Kanchipuram. 

The Manimckolaj refers to tho erection of a ch&itya at Vnnji in the time of Imaya 
Varamb&n Nedunjeraladan, by an ancestor of the hero of .Silappadikaram. This chaitya 
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and other Buddhist shrine* were in a flourishing condition when Aravana Adigal visited 
the Chert capital along with Manimekalai. Three references are evidences on 
the continuity of Buddhist traditions in south India. The opic also refers to the erection 
of Ruddhiat viharea by two Cola kings one of which was built by Ilangilli. 

Mahayana form of Buddhism seems to have become popular in the 4th oenUiry A.D. 
The Tamil poet Sanghamitra who lived in the Cola country at thia time is said to hare oonrert- 
ted the Ceyloneso king to Mahayana. and destroyed the Mahavihara the seat of Hinayana 
nect in Ceylon, with the help of the king’s son Mahasrna The Abhayagiri vihara was 
enlarged ami made the oenUc of tlio Mahayana form of Buddhism. 

Kundalakftd. one of the five great kavyas in Tamil literature, treats at considerable 
length the story of a Vaiayn girl by name Kundalakesi and her love for a daring robber who 
was condemned to death, and their ultimate salvation through tho Buddha. The period 
during which this tor ya was written is still a matter for speculation. While it has been 
attributed to one Nadagutta of the 4th century A. D.. only quotations from this great bauya 
are available to us. The Vimbasarakathai records the Buddha’a birth in the Lumbinivana 
while the Tiruppndigam is in praise of the Buddha and his acts. References to Buddha are 
aho found in later works like Virmsoliyam. 

From the accounts in threo works wo got a fairly clear idea of the state of Buddhism in 
the South. 

In the interval between the close of Sangam age and tho rise of the early Pandyas and 
Pallaviw, practically tho whole of South India wiu* overrun by the Kalabhra*, about whom 
wc have very little information. The period of Kalabhra rule rooms to have boon favourable 
to Buddhism. Buddhadatta or Thera Buddhadatta aa he is called lived during this time 
(5th century A.D.). He was patronised by Acoyutavikkanta, of the Kalabhra ruler of 
the Cola-nadu. Under tho patronage of this ruler, Buddhadatta wrote many books. In his 
book riM|fnri*iitifl|iT. he «y* that due to tho patronage of thia king he was able to 
compose thi* work. There is also another roforeno* in ono of hi* book* to a Buddhist 
Palli at Bhutamangalam. In the AbhuJhamnusvrUom, ho givoe a glowing aowunt of 
Kavcripattinara and lU monoeteries. It is also said that he held charge of tho monasteries 
at KavcripaUinam. Uragapuram, BhuLamangalam and Kanchipur&m and tho Mahavihara 
at Ceylon. While he was at Oylon. lie composed many Buddhist works auch as Vttara 
rintceaya, Ruparupa Vibhngxi. Jinalankara. etc. 

Bodhi-Dharma, the founder of dhyana-marya lived early in the 6th century A.D. He 
was a prince of Kanchipuram. It was he who was responsible for introducing thia faith in 
China from where it spread to Japan. This faith was called "Chan ' by the Chine* and 
" Zen ” by the Japanese. The Chinee© called him Tamo and included him in their list 
of twenty-eight apostles and erected temples for him aa tho Japanese did later. 
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From Tibetan sources we bear that the groat scholar and philosopher Dinnanga was 
bom in Simhavktra a suburb of Ranchipuram. Ho wm a follower of Hinay&na Buddhism. 
The Xyayapravf&i and Xyayruham were two works written by Dinnaga. The groat 
Acharya Dhammapala. who became the head of the Nalanda University later, studied 
under him as a young scholar The Vijnanavada school was probably the popular sect 
during this time Dinnaga was a follower of this school. 

Buddhaghoo* of Magadha, poet, philosopher and commentator and Thera Buddhadatta 
were patronised by Samghapala, a king of Kanchipurarn. The evidence from his works and 
those of Thera Buddhadatta clearly points out that Kanchipurarn. Kaveripattinam and 
Madurai were three great centres of Phli Buddhism in the 6th century A.D. The (fondha - 
fOMM. a later work refers to twenty other teachers who were at Kanchipurarn and wrote 
books in Pali. It refers to Ananda (5th—6th century A.D.), author of Muhtika and Abhi- 
dammaUhalaUKa and a DhammapaJa. a native of Tam bora It ha in Tirunelveli district. The 
Oandhatamsa adds that this Dhammapala became the head of a Buddhist monaster)* of 
Bhataraditta vihara at Kanchipurarn and was the author of many commentaries on Buddhist 
texts. 

In the 7th and 8th centuries A 13. Buddhism had a strong opposition from Saivi^m, 
Tho form of Buddhism followed during this period was Tantric, the chief schools of which 
were the Vftjrayana, Tantrnyana and Mantrayana. Buddhanandi and Rariputra. two 
Buddhist scholar* wore defeated in a theological oontrovcrsj by Sambandar. the Saiva 
saint during this time. Vajrabodhi, a scholar of the Pandya country was also a follower 
of Vajrayana, and is credited with tho translation of many Buddhist works into China** 
during this period. 

From tho 7th to the 10th century A.D., the Pandyas and the Pallavaa were powerful 
in the Tamil country. Epigraphie and literary evidoncos. both foreign and indigenous bear 
testimony to the part played by Buddhism during this preiod. In the theological contest 
between Hinduism and Jainism, Buddhism seems to havo resigned itself to a subordinate 
position. 

Hsuan-Tsong gives us a graphic acoount of the state of Buddhism in those two kingdoms 
in the 7th century A.D. In the Pallava oountry, ho says there were ono hundred monasteries 
and 10,000 brethem. Kanchipurarn which was aa old a Buddhist centre as Buddha himself 
was the birth-place of tho famous Dhammapala. In the Malakuta or Pandyan territory, ho 
says that there were remains of many old monasteries and only a small number of brethem. 
He found ruins of the monastery built by A*oka and tho palli erected by Mahiuda near 
Madurai. 

The importance of Nogapatlinam os a chief Buddhist centre is confirmed by the obser¬ 
vation of the Chinoso traveller I-taing. la tho PalJava period, the Buddhist monasteries at 
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Nagapattinam were patronised by the kings, like Naraaimhavarman II who built a 
Buddhist chapel there in 720 A.I). Nagapattinam oontinued to be a flourishing centre of 
Buddhism under the Colas. The larger and araallor Leidon coppor-platc grants refer to the 
grant* made by Rajaraja ami Kulnttimga I to this vihara at NagApattinam which was 
begun by Chudamnnivorman of the Sailondra dynasty of Sri Vijaya (Sumatra. Java and 
Malaya) and completed by Maravijayottmigavarman who named it after his father. 

The following is an extruct from the Larger Leiden Grant of Rajaraja I (lines 75 

80) 

-.o^nrr i 

•l. snd racrminr ^ fafrfaw fafira «n(oi # i 

s> fitaftwraft wrftiri snfo wq i 

•c. *1nswrA m- 

o’K. ifiqpi ftsmfd ft*9 fgfwfgfjjwn 5 ^^ w? i 

c o. fViasi sftftwrfaqft- 

ci. *»r « 2 igtftqtiram*a<fT vcrarimfriM niftnw 

iHswfrai: wimfritqthnxwiw rqft3*uwi ftwifti *ra- 

OT«? qpRfrwfa amq. 

«•*. \ Tfr«nT ft whin w^d wr^dnwrft 

C%. 'UR BTSTfl^T'I I 


Translation: 

" (73-86) Ho. this Rajakesarivarman Rajaraja, who had aeon the other shore of the 
ocenn of the collection of all sciences, whose foot-stool was made yellow by the cluster of 
ray* (emanating) from many a gem sot on the borders of the beautiful gold diadem* worn 
by tho entire circle of kings, gave, in the twenty-first year of hia universal soverignty to 
the Buddha residing in the surpassingly beautiful Chuiamanivarma-vihara, of (such) high 
loftiness (as hod) belittled tho Kanakagiri (i.o. Mem), which had been built-in tho name of 
his father, by the glorious Maravijayottungavarman. who, by the greatness of his wisdom, 
had conquered the teacher of tho gods, who was the sun to tbo lotus-forest (ras) the Icamod 
men. who was the Kalpa-treat to supplicants, who wo* born in the Sailondra family, who was 
the lord of tho Sri-Vishayu (country), who wm conducting the rule of Kata ha, who had tho 
Makara crest, (and) who was tho son of Ohulamanivannan that hod mastered all state¬ 
craft—at Nagi pat tana, delightful (on account of) many a temple, rest-house, water-shod 
and pleasure garden and brilliant with arrays of various kinds of mansions, (situated) in the 
division called Patt&n&kurra (included) in tho big group of districts named Kshatriyasikha- 
mAAi.valunadu. which was tho forehead-mark of the whole earth, tho village named 
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Anaimangalam (which had its) four boundaries delinod by the circumarohalation of the 
female elephant and (which was situated) in the division called Pattana-kurra (included) in 
the same group of district* (as had been named above).'* 

In the 10th century Buddhism was a flourishing religion in a few places. A Pandyan 
ruler Rajaaimha II established many paUictandams or Buddha and Jains endowments. 
In tho West CX>*sl the Srimulavasa Buddha temple had become famous. In 868 A D. this 
temple received a large grant of land from Vikramaditya Varaguna, who was a rulor of the 
territory between Travancore and Tironelveli. 

Virasoliyam. the Tamil work on grammar was composed during the 11th century 
A.D. by Buddhamitra, at the request of Virarajondra G>la. There are a few references 
to Buddhism in this work. 

The Cola Thorns, Buddhamitra and Mahakasyapa, two scholars from South India, 
were responsible for tho composition of two work9 Uttodaya and Navnrupapariechtda at 
Oylon by Ceylonese monk* in tho 12th century A.D. The Talaing records of K&lyani 
near Pegu of King Dhammazedi girei a l?stof Buddh ! st acharyasof lSouUi Ind a, Kaocayana, 
author of the first Pali grammar, Buddhavira, and Anuruddha. Anuniddha, during U»e 
12th century A.D., became the head of the MuUsoraarihara at Kancliipuram and 
composed many works like AhhidammaUhasanghaha, Puram'irtha-Viniccaya and Namantpa- 
pariccheda. King Dhammaiodi's inscription also rofore to tho nrsson of Chapi la and 
return homo with two learned monks Ananda Thora and Rahul* Thor* of Kanchi. 
Ananda Thera bocame tho head o! the BuddhiBt church lator. 

In the 13th century A.D. Dharmikirti another celeheratod Buddhist soholar went 
to Ceylon and organised a conference of Buddhist thero. He is attributed with tho two 
works, Dalhavam&a and Culammea. 

Some of tlio latest references to Buddhism in South Indian epigraphy belong to 
tho thirteenth century, when Sariputtra Pandit* of tho Sanghom is mentioned in a 
Pandyan inscription and a Buddhapalli is referred to in a record of Modhurantaka PotUp- 
pichola form Kanchipuram. The Javanese poem, tho Xagarafrlojama of the 14th 
century contains a reference to Kanch'puram and a Buddhist monk by name Bud Ihaditva 
who is said to havo boon celebrating the achievements of tho contemporaneous ruler of the 
Majapahit empire. Buddhaditya is credited with the composition of a bhogavali similar 
to a praatuti whilo ho was residing in the Sad-Vihara at Kanchipunvm. 

Until tho 14th oentury A D. Buddhism was flourishing not only in Tamilnad but 

i n Oylon and Burma. This was due mainly to the ofiFnrt* of Buddhist teachers from 
tho South who travelled to distant lands and propagated Buddhism there. 

SB.—I 
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With the spread of Jainiam and the revival of Hindu sra in th© South, Buddhism 
I# 1**11 to decline A schism had apfKured in Buddhiain. Sub-sccta liko the Vajrayana. 
Mantraynnn and Tantrayivna ware later developments and Ilnur tantric nature and other 
tantric beliefs made them unpopular. The rigorous raonaatio life began to disappear from 
tho 14th century onwards and monks became more worldly. On the other hand tho rival 
religions took this opportunity and influenced thair royal patrons to do away with tho evils 
in Buddhism. The Saiva and tho V'atahnava teachers began to give strong opposition to 
Buddhist scholars who were defeated in theological diMiuwiorw by Saiva aikinta like 
Sainbandar and Manikkavachaktr. But ovon at this time, tho city of Nagapaltinarn was a 
flourishing wntre of Buddhism and the persecuted Buddhist* began to take shelter there. 
Ceylon and Burma, which were Buridh ; st countries also gave shelter to them. Tho Buddhists 
who remained in the South wore gradually oonvorted and becarao Hindus. Until tho 16th 
century Homo Buddhist* stayed on at Nagapottinam. The subsequent history of Buddhism 
in Tamilnad cannot bo reconstructed. 


BUDDHIST STUPAS 

By P. R. Srinlvatan. Curator for Art and Archaeology, Madras Museum. 

" Glorious in the beginning, glorious in the middle and glorious in its end ” was his new 
faith according to the Buddha's own estimate of his religion. Judging from the artistic 
legacy it has lefl behind, it will be equally true to say that the religion was “ baautiful in 
the beginning, beautiful in the middle and boautifu! in its end ”. It cannot bo otherwise. 
The vory sounds of the words matin’ and learuna . the substance of which distinguish th’H 
religion from othent bring ponco and tranquility to disturbed minds. The Balvation that 
Buddlusm lield out was also of an abiding and exhilarating character. Ewontially hum mo 
and satisfying to all, this religion could reach the last, man in the society, its props being the 
society's foremost members, and so it gained predominance in India from its inception to 
about 1000 A D. Catching the imagination of the people at large and attracting the best 
men of taato to its fold, Buddhism inspired " tilings of beauty that are a joy fur over ", in 
a clow.' race to pay homage to tho Master of tho Taw of Good Men. tho mind, the spooch 
and the body of the devout vkxI with one another in producing works of everlasting interest 
to humanity and of surpassing beauty. As thia religion was tho first to come out in the 
open in order to shore tho fruits of immortality with all tho beings of the world, it also 
the first in showing its ainoentyof purpose through concrete work* of art. The contributions 
of Buddhism m the field of architecture, sculpture and painting are all too well known. 
The monumonts of Sanchi, the frescoes of Ajunta and the sculptures of Amara/ati aro all 
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woll known Their influence on the aria of the neighbouring an well a* other east¬ 
ern countries has boon significant. No k*a important is the fact that th* traditions em- 
bodit d in the art go back to very ancient times and they have been found to persist ill the 
works ot subsequent -timea. Notable contributions have been made to the tracing ol these 
traditions both backward and forward and thus establishing their continuity and uniqueness 
by such indologiaU aa Dr. Ananda CoomonMwamy, Dr. Vogel and Dr. Fouchor. Here it is 
proposed to notioe briefly the distinctive contribution of the various regions of India and 
the neighbouring countries to the stupa architecture and to describe in some detail tho 
few hitherto little known Buddhist images belonging to southernmost part of India, a 
great majority of them belonging to Tamil-Nad. 

From tlio ancient literatures of India, we know that during and before the time of 
the Buddha there obtained tho practice of offering worship at chaitya* and stupa*. Tho 
ohaltyaii probably meant sacrod trees and the stupaa wore those sopulchral monuments 
raised over tho relics of great men such as emperors and saints. The Buddhists, along with 
the followers of other sects of India, continued this practice. But such monumonts belonging 
to the poriod from tho 6th century B.C. to tho 3rd century B.C have not oomo d jwn to us 
except perhaps the ruinB of the Piprahwa stupa which'is said to date from the 4th oentury 
B.C. Only from the time of Anoka. stupas came to be built with stone. During hia period 
the worship of sacred tre<*. called chaitya trees. was also prevalent, a practice which has 
survived to this day in India. In counw of time stupas also camo to bo called M chrityas. 
In view of the fact that Buddhists who in-grated from North India and sottlod in Audhrades* 
bu»lt huge stupas and called thorn mnkachaiiya* and porpotuated their worship, they come 
to be distinguished a* the Chaityakas. It may, however, bo remoraborod that in tho 
numerous bas-relief sculptures that the Stupas of India wore decorated with, tboro are 
representations of tho worship of the troo side by ride with representations of atupa worship. 

Owing to tiie fact that from the timo of Anoka, the stupaa became more and more 
popular mainly due to the efforts of the members of the Chaityaka school, great care and 
patience and vast reswuroe* were spent in constructing huge stupas. Anoka is credited 
with having built 84,000 stupas. The Dharmarajika stupa at Sarnath and the stupa which 
forms the core of the famous Sonchi stupa are said to have born* built in his time. It is 
said that the original Sonchi stupa was hemispherical in shape and that it had u wooden 
railing. 

The various parts of a stupa as can be known from later stupas are tho base, tho domo, 
the small squart superstructure ciUloil WmsTa enclosing an umbrella or two and tho railing 
put up round tbo stupa at a distance leaving a passage for the purpose of circumambulation. 

Central Indian stupas .—This norm il maintained by the Sanchi stupas, except for the 
feature that the great stupa is truncated. This is also the typo of all tho rock-out stupas 
S.B—8 s 
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found in tbo cluiity* halls of the Western Ghats and of tho small monolithic stupas found 
at Bojjanakonda in tho V'isakhap-sUiaai district. In those cave stupas, uniually there is 
no railing separably from the central structure, although in some oxamples tho railing is ai&o 
carved on the drum portion. In the stupa at Sanchi. tho railing is provided with elaborate 
gateways at the cardinal points. The gateways are of the pillar and bea-n typo. A peculi¬ 
arity of tho railing of tho Sanchi stupas is that hero it is only the gateways that are carved 
completely while the other part* of the railing are not at all carvod hut simple in their work¬ 
manship which i a in imitation of wooden prototypes. In the case of the Bharhut stupa, 
the gateways are similar to those of the Sanchi stupa, but here the other parts of tho railing 
are also carved. 

Thus the special distinguishing feature of tho oontral Indian stupas was tho iorana 
gateway. 

Andhra itupas .—Next in point of time cams the stupas of Amararati, Jaggayyapet* 
and Nagarjunakonda. In them stupas, the drum or plinth portion is low. projecting a bit 
away from the central dome. This plinth has rectangular projections called again platforms 
at the four cardinal points, on each of which are erected fivo tall pillars cullod 
ayufca pillars. Though there is the railing all right, here no lonna gateways are present. 
Instead of Iho town* gateways, thorn are. at oach of tho entrances, two pillars with seated 
lion figures on thorn. It is not known why the Slhapatis (architects) of til»South dispensed 
with toram gateway's in the* stupas. That they had somo valid grounds for 
doing so is suggested by the fact that in several of tho bas-reliefs from Amaravati and 
Nagarjunakonda. showing a palace or stupa, tho Iorana of tho Sanchi typo is invariably 
found carvod. In thoao stupas also the entire railing seems to have been carvod, besides tbo 
huge carvod tablets that were used to encase tho stupas. Another interesting feature of 
tho Andhra stupas, a feature which is beat illustrated by the many stupas of Nagarjuna- 
konda. is the hub-and-spoke method of interior construction, which looks like a whooi on 
plan and like an open umbrella in its vertical section. This combination of wheel and 
umbrella is unique and highly significant. The umbrella shapo of tho interior is suggestive 
of the princely status of the Buddha as well as his emperorship amongst the yogis The 
wheel plan imrnediately suggests that it wan the Buddha, tho royal sago, that sot the 
whool of tho Law of Good Mon in motion for tho first time. Perhaps the lions on tho 
gate* ay p'llacs indicate that tho Buddha was Sakyaaimha. A great majority of the stupaa 
of the Krishna valley am of this typo except a fow like the Bhattiprelu stupa which was 
of a solid brick construction. 

Oandharan if upas.—The earlier stupas of North-Western India such as tho Mamkyala 
and the Dhannarajika are hemispherical in shape. The stupaa of later times ware built 
in the shape of sovoral square tiera of diminishing dimonaiona topped by a tall elongated 
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o^lindrioal portion surmounted by a polo with a number of umbrellas arranged in a 
tape ring fashion. The tiers of the plinth contain p* Instore of Corinthian order. In those 
stupas, there in no lorana gateway ; nor the ayaka pillars. Interior construction is different 
from that of the Andhra stupas. So the stupas of this part are based on a quite different 
tradition probably on a local version of the text bearing on the architecture. 

Sarnath stupor.-There are examples of early stupas at this place such aa tho Dharmarajika 
stupa which ia said to have been built by Aeoka. But the stupas built during later periods 
have high plinths bearing a tall and cylindrical structure in tho place of tho early hemi¬ 
spherical stupas. Tho best, example of this class is the Dhamok stupa. No railing 
or lorana gateways or ayaka p liars sue found here. 

A unique atupa dating from the 1st contury B.C. is found at Nandangarh. It has 
% polygonal plinth of sovoral tei^acoa with r0003*00, a type of which the tnagrufleoant 
example if the stupa of Borobudur in Java. 

Ceylon stupas. —The early siupaa of Anuradhapura were also hemispherical. But 
here tho dome rests on three circular terrace* erected on a square plinth which has four 
stairways. There is also the Anrmiia but the pointed ringed spire called * too ’ is a noteworthy 
feature. The most interesting feature met with in the Thup vrama dagaba is its four circular 
rows of pillar. In tho later dagabas such as the Ruwanwoli there is the additional feature 
call I'd in Ceylon as Wahalkada This consists ** of suporimpoBod horizontal stone courses 
flanked by pillars decorated in s style recalling that of Sanchi lorana poets ”, 

The later d&gabaa of Polonnaruva are of the hemispherical type but those like the 
Lankatilaka are of the " bubble ” type. 

Burmese stupas.—The stupas of Burma are not all of one type. There are some ir. iho 
Indian stylo and others modelled on the Sinhalese stupas. But most of them have square 
terraced basement with small shrines at its corners. The domical portion gracefully merges 
with tho * too * or ‘ hti \ In such stupas as the Mingalazedi (Pagan, 13th oentery), tho 
dome has the appoarnce of the *ikhara of North Indian tamploe, whore as in othors like 
the modem Shwo Dagon (Rangoon) tho dome is bell-shaped. 

Javanese Mupae. —Of tho Buddhist monuments in Siam. Cambodia and Indonesia the 
famous one is tho Borobudur of Java. It belongs to the 9th century A.D. As has been 
mentioned above its prototype is the Nandangarh stupa. The square basement of this 
structure boars four reoewwd square terraces over which are found three circular terraces 
srownnd by a dome. Tlw» wholb structure has the appearance of a meru-yanlra. 
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BUDDHIST IMAGES OF SOUTH INDIA. 

By P. R. Sriniv&san. 

It waa due to the noble urge of the devoted Buddhist* who wanted to perpetuate the 
memory of the Master that there carae into being stupa* and chaitya halls of a variety of 
shape* and dftiigna, the aalient features of a few groups of which havo been dealt with above 
Thoso structure* were usually decorated with fine sculptures and paintings, which, as a rule 
depicted scenes from the life of the Buddha as wdl a* econo* from the stories of his past 
Uvea (Jalalaw). It must be said to the credit of the Buddhists that it was they who wore 
responsible for making use of the various arte and crafts on a large scale in ordor to pro¬ 
mote their faith, which incidentally resulted in the rapid devel >pment of the arts. Since 
almost all the earliest specimens of the various art* are Buddhist in character it may not bo 
wn>ng to aay that the Buddhist* were also the first in this venture. As wo havo already dealt 
with the stupas, here we shall notice briefly the spocimons of paintings and soulptuies of 
Buddhism. 

Earliest examples of painting of India aro Buddhist in character and they occur in oaves 
IX and X of Ajanta. They are said to belong to tho second first oenturios B.C. TImj art 
of painting was continued here and reached the height of its development a few centuries 
later. The later examples of paintings are found in cave* No*. I, XVI and XXVII of 
Ajanta. The perfected art ol Ajanta of the fifth-sixth oenturim, influenced the art of 
painting in Turkestan, China and Japan. These wonderful punting* have been studied 
and published by a number of competent authorities such a* Griffiths, Lady Herringhani. 
Ynzdani and Nandalal Boee. It is not therefore necessary to repeat the same here. 

As regards the Buddhist sculpture, tho onrlicst examples are thoso belonging to suoh 
place* as Bharh'ut. Sanchi, Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. They range in date from the 
second century B.C. to the third century A.D. While the evolution of the style of pa ; nting 
waa uniform on acoount of ; t« being confined mostly to ono particular locality, namely, 
Ajanta, tho Buddhist sculptures show a variety of styles due to the different regions to which 
they belong. Nevertheless tho subject-matter remains the same, the d.fferenee in treatment 
conveying to us the capacity of sculptors to doal with the same theme in a varioty of 
ways without prejudice to its contents as prescribed in tho texts. Thus it is easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the works of ono school or locality from thoso of another school and pi * 00 . The 
dordopment of Buddhist sculpture of North India can be traced from the specimens 
of the Bharhut stupa, through Sanchi and Mathura to tho perfect example** of the art of 
tho curly Gupta period of about tho 3th century A.D. In the South, however, the oarliest 
specimens are those from Jaggayyapet-a and the art was at its zenith in the 2nd century. 
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A.D. sa exemplified by tho boautful baa-rcJjcfa of Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. 
Tboro arc also ©xoellent publication* on thene sculptures aa well ns on tho marrnlloua 
group of bas-relief of Borobudur of Java. 

Besides three woll-krvown examples of Buddhist sculpture; a number of interesting sculp¬ 
tures have been discovered during the past three or four decades in different parts of South 
India suoh as thoso occurring in the various Buddhist sites in Andhradesa and the large 
number of metal images of Nagapattinam in the Tan jo re district. The former group has 
yet to be studied. The Nagapattinam Buddhint images have been studied and published 
by tho Madras Museum'. Apart from these, a number of iaolated specimens of sculpture 
representing mainly tho Buddha and a few other Buddhist deities of great importance to the 
history ol the religion in South India havo be »n reported from d fferent parts of South India. 
Although tho style of those sculptures is the saroo as that of the contemporary Hindu and 
Jain sculptures, the exiotenoc of Buddhist icons ranging in date from tho 7th to the 17th 
century A.I). in these parts, suggests clearly that there wore the followers of Buddhirm 
here till two oenturies ago. The continnanoe of the religion here till a late period and 
till long after it disappeared in the North i« rather significant in tho religious history of 
•South India* It amply boars out the tolerance of the poopk- towards all faiths. 

Here it may lie noted that the reason for the continuance of this religion in South India 
was probably due to the fact that the Buddhista of this region were following the moat 
orthodox form of tlie religion. This hypothesis is supported by the paucity of specimens 
of icons of various dieties of the Mahayanist pantheon although there are a number of 
images of the Buddha. In view of the orthodoxy of the South Indian Buddhists who did 
not permit any of the exocsse* which cliaracterised the later forms of Buddhism of 
North India, South India could accommodate the orthodox form of Buddhism longer. 
Tho few rare images of Mahayana Buddhist deities that occur here are not only very 
interesting ioonographically and from the point of view of art., but also serve as a measure 
of the popularity of the schools of Buddhism which were responsible for their creation. 
Here it is proposed to notice, in some detail, such of the Buddhist images of South India 
as have not been adequately known. Since a great majority of them are images 
of tho Buddha greater attention ia paid hero to tho evolution of the Budda image during 
the centuries. 

EarlirM rtjrrtsrnlalione of the Buddha. —Among the numerous specimens of bas-relief 
sculptures, about which so much has been written, are number of compositions containing 
the figure of the Buddha in a variety of poeturee and attitude. Usually in these panels 
the Buddha figure dominates the other figures of the composition. Already in .these 

• T .V Rsrosehandrea. other B uUh st Br«\i't in the Madras .Vuasm, Bulletin of lb* 

Ootw«wi»».t Mawum, Madr*. N*w Sanaa, 0antral Hoctioa. Vol. VII, No. 1. 
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repreee nations of the Buddha his various distinguishing features are apparent. They include 
the protuberance on the head, the curly hair, the mark on the forehead, the drapery, the 
halo behind the head and iho padmasara. 

The hair b usually shown jn curls except in the caso of some Gandharan Buddhas and 
one or two of tbo Buddhas in the indigenous style, e.g., the Katra Buddha now in tho 
Mathura Museum where the hair is shown tied into a top knot in a naturalistic fashion. 
The protuberanoe on the head of the Buddha which is called by the name of lukmUAa is not 
much in evidence in the early examples. The forehead mark is actually not present 
in the early Buddha figures ' from Mathura and in those of the boa-relief compositions from 
Amamvati, Nagarjunakonda and Goli. The drapery which is shown with bold lines 
suggesting heavy folds, in the early figures is said to have been due to the influence of 
Gamlharan art. Similarly tho halo behind the head is also said to be an imitation of 
the the Gandharan halo. These features never remained static and show interesting 
development in the course of many centuries when the Buddha figure was repeatedly 
made for purposes of worship. 

Another interesting thing to be noted in the Buddha images is that the representations 
of tho Buddha occurring in the compositions are in a variety of posture* a* required by the 
8toiy depicted by them. We may cite the following has reliefs as examples —(I) tho meeting 
of tho Buddha with his son Rahul* from Ainaravati (Fig. 1). (2) the flight of the Buddha 
with Nanda from Nagarjunakonda (Fig. 2) and (3) the Buddha s visit, to Yaeodhara from 
Goli (Fig. S). The figuios of tho Buddha in the round however are depicted in a limited 
number of posturea, namely, either standing or seated or reclining. Of the standing figures, 
some may show their hands in abhat/a pose and others in naraJn pore. The seated figures 
of the Buddha are shown in a greater number of postures symbolising the important event* 
in his life. There are seated, Buddhas in the bhusparsa mudra, in the dAarmcrakra mudra, 
and in the dhyana mudra. There arc also rare representations of the Buddha in the vyalchyana 
mudra. Besides, there are Buddha figures in abbat/a mudra also. But seated Buddhaa in 
tarada mudra have not been found yet. As regards the Buddha figures in the reclining 
Mature, there is no variety in it and it represent* the death of the Buddha. 

All these forms of the Buddha appear to have become well established daring the 
early centnrfel of tire Christian era. Now that we are concerned with tire Buddhist image* 
of South India, we shall confine our attention to tho examples from South India. 

Jjakduina of a RuAAhn imaye.— Before proceeding with the study of them, it will be 
useful to know what the canons of sculpture (Silpa sastrat), Haro to say about the making 
of such images, because it is well known that in India no sculpture, was ever done without 

• A. K. CooiMfuvunr. /f uftwy */ «wvJ A*, p. 57. 
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a written authority behind it. While comparing the written description with actual repre¬ 
sentation and vice vtrea. the influence of one on the other will bcoomc apparent and their 
chronological sequence is easily known. But at the present moment we shall not attempt 
a comparison between a variety of versions of eilpa texts or other works bearing on Buddha 
images anil a comparison of thsse with the available specimens. But hero we propose to 
re-examine what has already been said by the eminent archaelogist Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Kao in his article on some Buddha images from Travancore.* 

•• According to the Rrihat Satuhita, ths Buddha should be represented as described in 
the following verse :— 


— Brihat-Samhito, Chap. Pratima-Lakshanam, v. 44. 

That is— 

Like the father of the world (Brahma) the Buddha is (shown) seated on the podma- 
mna. Hu hands and feet are marked with lotus (design). lie is tranquil and has very 
little hair (on the head). 

This description is very simple and most of the seated images of the Buddha may be 
said to answer this verse correctly. The description of tho Buddha given in the Jtfawuoro 
is fuller. It is as follows :— 

fiRterflut rtjmu *3 Mm: u 

wviriHiig* ovnjv w 

3 fenupn 1 

®*wihpntii grot* 1 

fanrsTii u g^ni i 
JttOTm u 

ftga u ft** <1 11 

ntww’ fsihwwi * u 

4lh m*r»jh . .4 

—Chap. W, Bauddhadakshana-vidhonam. 
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That is, 

“Ths imago of Buildha may be sculptured either aa itanding or scatod upon a simhaeana 
or other seats ; when shown aa seated upon a eimhasana there should be, in addition to 
the kalpabi tree, tho pipal (aniaUka) tree shown in the sculpture. 

*• The figure of Buddha should be of white colour, with a broad smiling face, the ear- 
hole* (which are to be pierced) hanging, having broad and long eyes, prominent nose, long 
arms, beautiful cheat, slightly fatty limbs and a somewhat hanging belly. The imago of 
Buddha should have only two eyes and a pair of arms ; its head should possess the ueknieha 
(the hair on tho scalp) which should bo done up in the shape of kirila In the case of the 
standing image, the legs must be placod straight. Whether seated or standing, the imago 
must be clothed in yellow robes.” 

This long quotation may be permitted in view of tho fact that tho images of the Buddha 
that are descril»ed below are all found to be perfectly in consonanoe with the description 
given above, except for differences in minor details. It is however to be noted that the 
above passage does not say anything regarding the various poses of the image*. Nor is 
there any mention made of the uma. Except for the maption of the word whnioha, nothing 
is said about the manner in which it choud be depicted in sculpture or painting. Similarly 
there is nothing specific mentioned about the number of clothe* and the manner in which 
they should ba worn on t he body of the Buddha although their colour should be yellow. 

As against this specification, we have images in a variety of postures, wearing as a 
rule thro© garments tho upper cloth sometime* covering both the shoulders, with tho mark 
on the forehead well defined, and with tho protuberanoe on ft he head developing into a 
flame of fire. Perhaps these should not be taken as differences in practice ub against tho 
textual description but should be regarded owing to their invariable presenoe in the image* 
m having been taken for granted by the authors of the texts. 

We shall now examine the examples of sculpture of the Buddha and other Buddhist 
deities that have come to our notice in a chronological order. Such a study of these figure* 
has been attempted to some extent- by Mr. T. N. Kamachandran in hia monograph on tho 
Nagapattinam bronzes, already montionod above. m 

Early Buddha image* of South India.-— Earliest Buddha images in the round belonging 
to South India are those from Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. They date from about 
200 A.D. Most of them are life-size figure* although there are a few email figures like the 
one from (Suntupalli. 4 The large ones should have been intended for installation in special 
ohrince probably colled Buddhagharas in the monastic establishments. That they were 

• A. K. CoomMvwamy. History of Indian and Inionttun Art, Tig. I ST. II* tay that it is from Amv*. 
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00 installed has been proved by the existence of Mich figure* in one of the two apaidal struc¬ 
ture* that are usually found immediately after the entrance to the monasteries at Nagarjuna- 
konda. Apart from the small figure and those, occurring in the narrative panels mentioned 
above in which the drapery covers both the shoulders in the remaining example*, the drapery 
covers only the left shoulder and its folds are suggested by lines. The heavy lump of doth 
below the knees is also another characteristic of these figures, which, as we shall see below 
persists in later examples also. The earliest of these largc-sirod standing figures of the 
Buddha may be the larger of the two Amaravati figures * which are now in the Madras 
Museum. About them Dr. Coomaraswamy wrote as follows :— 

" The statues of Buddha in the round, which may date from the beginning of the Sid 
century are magnificent and powerful creations, much more nearly of type Anuradhapura 
(Ceylon) than of the Mathura type. The type is severe, but the features are full, the body 
is anything but slender and the expression is at once aristocratic and benign ", 

Kxocpt for their hands which are missing these images retain other features such as 
the drapery and curly hair, ushnisha and uma. They help us greatly in a comparative 
study of such figures belonging to subsequent times. The smaller of the two figures in better 
preserved and ite features are slightly more prominent than those, of the larger figure. 
Hence it. may belong to a alightly later period. The development of the detail* of this 
figure is compicuous in its drapery, protuberance on the head, the forehead mark and 
the full lips. Another interesting factor to be noted in the** figures is that they were 
also provided with a halo behind the bead. Since it was made separately and fixed to 
the heads it hm* not come down with the figures. But that they had a halo is easily seen 
from the provision made for it on the back of the heads of these Buddhas (Fig. 4). 

The torso* of the Buddhit images from Nagarjunakonda. one of which is illustrated 
hare (Fig. 5) *nd from Vidyadharapuram (Fig. 6) are akin to the second Amaravati 
Buddha. These may therefore belong to the same period, ia. about the end of tho .Vd 
century A.P. Unfortunately their heads are misting, making it difficult for us to state 
definitely anything about the various features of their heads such as the ushnisha and 
the uma, the dating of these being baaed mainly on tho common style of workmanship of 
the draperies of these tortos and the second Amaravati figure. There is a special feature 
noticed in the Nagarjunakonda examples. It is the padmamna on which they stand. 
This is not seen either in the Amaravati figures or in tho small figure from Guntupalli. 

This fact definitely shows that from about the end of tho third century A.D. ioono- 
graphy of Buddhist images began to aasumo a significant* and importance and it 
became all important in the making of images of tho pantheons of the other religions in 
the subsequent periods. Now it is easy to underetand the description of the Buddha as 

• JAU. p. 11. Yiv*. IMUISr 
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padmaMinopaviehtah (seated on padmasana) given in the BrihaiSamkita. because by the 
Umo when the work wu written the fodmasana became a distinguishing feature of the 
Buddha as well as Brahma {pitcva jagatah, i.e. like the father of the world). The Nagar- 
junakonda figure* are also 'powerful creation*' and their postures. even in their present 
mutilated condition, suggest, unmistakably, the grandeur of their conception. The Vidya- 
ctyarapuram torso is somewhat slender and more graceful than the other*. 

It is necessary now to draw the attention of readers to a beautiful head of the Buddha, 
* 1*0 from Vidyadharapuram (Fig. 7). It has been noticed by ua else where • Perhapa it 
bclongB to the torso from the same plat* noted above. Deapita it** mutilated condition, 
when we compare this bead with the bead of the aeoond Amaravati figure, gome difference* 
*re Keen between them. In this head the face is rather elongated, the lipe are very pro¬ 
nounced. the eyes axe full, which ia accentuated by the deep incisions made to demarcate 
the eye-lids, the curia of hair are brood and the character of the face is serene rather than 
joyous or meditative. In view of the fact that its nose, can. uma and the ushnisha are 
all broken, nothing more can be said about this finely modelled bead. Perhaps the ushnisha 
and the uma were also pronounced in this head as much as they arc in the second Amaravati 
figure or even more pronounced, as they ought to be, judging from the elongated faoe and 
the broad curls. If the latter assumption is true, which appears to ua very likely, then 
this head should bekijjg too date Inter than that of the Amaravati figure. It must 
howovor be noted that even here the ushni/iha oould not have been shown otherwise 
than as a mere protuberance. 

Bronze Buddhas from Amaravati .—The four bronze Buddha images of which the largest 
and boat preserved is shown here (Fig. 8) which have boon discovered at Amaravati in 
a very bad condition, hare to bo taken os belonging to a period not far removed from the 
above images. These have been dealt with in detail in a recent Bulletin of the Madras 
Museum’ from which the following extract is taken 

** No 77. Buddha (pi XXII, 4). Htight 43 5 cm. Standing. Right hand varada ; no 
marks ; left hand holding one end of liis robe which covers the left shoulder leaving tho 
right one hare. Uma mark absent. Uihnisha shows protuberanoe but the curls are 

worn and smooth ; hone* not clear. 

"Type and workmanship similar to Buddhavani and Buddhapad imago now in 
Boston. Like the Boston image dates from the 8th century A.D. 

*No. 78. Buddha (pi. XXII, 2). Height 28-6 cm. Standing. Left foot broken 
and raueing. To tho right the portion beneath the cheat and nearly up to the knee, ia 

_ T7 Airsppan tad P. R. Briwve-en. OuuU to Buddhist Ani*u*h*s tn tU Umdrt Vmvimi», p 58. 
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broken and miming. Similarly a largo part of the back is missing. The imago is hollow. 
The Buddha's right hand is in abhaya without mark and tho loft hand holds one end of his 
upper rob© which covers his left shoulder leaving the right ono bare. The third civara is 
pr**ent. lima mark absent. Tho cranial protuberance {luhnitha) is as in Gupta, 
Buddhapad, Boston specimens ; tho curls are small globules closely arranged. 

**No. 79. Buddha (pi XXII. fig. 3), Udghl 19 cm. Standing, headless, with left foqparm 
and feet broken. Bight hand is hold in vyakhyana mudra. No mark. Hanghati covers 
the body leaving right shoulder bare and has wave-like linos and folds arranged a* in Mathura, 
Am aravati, Gupta and Anuradhapura sculpture. 

“No. 80. Head of Buddha (pi XXII. fig. I). Height 9 cm. Prom non uahnitAa 
showing the carls in tho shape of globules. Tbo eyes and tima in the forehead are inlaid 
with gold (clearly later interpolations). 

'‘Hoad remarkably similar to Sultanganj Gupta Buddha Dated 5th -6th century 

AD." 

According to the above study, the date of theae figure* is 5th-6th centuries AD. Since 
no specimens of the art of bronzes belonging to earlier time* have been discovered yet 
in South India, those bronzes are the earliest extent examples of the art. In theee images 
may be aeon further development of t he various features of the Buddha imago. Tho ttoAnisAa 
Km become almost a top-knot, the curl* more prominent, lips thick and full, tho face rounded 
and the eyee, at loaat in one of them «t in with silver or gold. Tho drapery in one of thorn 
is shown with folds by means of the lines similar to those met with in the stone figures 
noticed above which suggests tho continuity of the tradition. In the othor images Lite 
drapery is without folds and in the stylo of the Buddha figures in atone and motal of the 
early Gupta period in North India. This feature at once suggests somo sort of a connec¬ 
tion in this field of activity between North and South India at that- period. Aa regards 
the protuberance on the heads of those figures, it ia still covered with hair and has not 
developed beyond that stage. In these motal images, the halo is conspicuous by its absence. 
Though the purpose of these images is not clear yet i may be conjectured 
that they wero in all probability intended for private worship by the meet important 
abbot of the vihara of the place, a necessity which might have arisen owing to a variety 
of reasons such aa the development of bhaktx movement amongst the Buddhists and the vast 
population of Buddhist monks of that place. The making of mo^al image* for pi rpoaee 
of worship at that time show* unmistakably the great popularity of the religion amongst 
tho people. Though the rulers of the time namely the Salankayana*, were thomaalvc* 
Hindus, they wore obviously tolerating tho Buddhists as well aa the Jains. This state of 
affairs, in religious matters, continued unbroken for a long time afterwards. 
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An interesting Buddha image from Kanchipuram - Usually all public and cultural 
activiti© centre round important towns and cities. It bos been so in all oountries and 
at all time The various faiths of the people have also had the japitab of kingdoms as 
their chief oont.es. Consequently the vestiges of tboso faiths are found in large numbers 
In those capitals Numerous instance* may be cited to prove this, e.g., Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa, Patoliputra and Mathura, Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda, Tanjore and 
Trivandrum- Kanchipuram belongs u> this class of cities. It is well known that this city 
has been famous throughout the history ol South India Though it has been a seat of Hindu 
culture from a remote period, Buddhism and Jainism also had had their seats here. From 
the Tamil Sangam work* like the Manimekalai of about the 2nd century A.D., it is known 
that there were Buddhist establishments such as vihara* here. But actual remains of these 
very early monuments have not come clown to us. During the subsequent periods also 
Buddhism was thriving here. This ia known from the writings of Hsusn-TBang who toured 
India in the firat half of the 7th century A.D. Of Kanchi and its Buddhist establishmenta 
he wrot* : " The region had a rich fertile soil; it abounded in fruits and flowers and yielded 
precious subetanew. The people were courageous, thoroughly trustworthy and public- 
spirited. and they esteemed great learning; in their written and spoken language they 
differed from ' Mid-India *. There were more than 100 Buddhist monasteries with above 
10,000 Brethren, all of the Sthavira school. The Deva temples were 80. and the majority 
belonged to the Digarabaras. This country had been frequently visited by the Buddha, 
and King Aaoka had erected topes at the various spots where the Buddha had preached 
and admitted members into hi* order. The capital (Kanchipuram, of the Ta-lo pi-tu 
or Dravida country) was the birth place o the Dharmapala Pisa, who was the eldest son of 
tho high official of the city .... Not far from the south of the capital was a large mona¬ 
stery which was a rendezvous for tho most eminent men of the country. It had an Asoka 
tope above 100 feet high, whore the Buddha had once defeated Tirthakas by preaching, 
and had received many into his communion. Near it wore traces Of a sitting-place and 
exercise walk of the four Past-Buddhas.’* • 

Although no Buddhist vestiges dating irora the tim© of Aaoka or belonging to the period 
ending with about the 6th century A.D. has been found at Kanchipuram. a number of imagrs 
of the Buddha ranging in date from about th© 7th century to the 14th oentury A.D. have 
been discovered here. They testify to tho statement of the great Chinese traveller. 
Of all the Buddhist images one is very interesting and is illustrated here (Fig. B). 
Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao. the disooverer of this image * considers it the “ most remarka¬ 
ble ” of the Buddhist figures he discovered at Kanchi in 1916 ; and his estimate is quite 
00 reset. Ho discovered it in the innermost prakara of the present Kamakahi Amman 
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temple at Kanchi. It has ainoebeen removed to the Government Museum, Madras where 
it adorns the Buddhist sculpture gallery. Mr. Rao says : M Tlie total height of the image 
is 7' 10*. Its two hands are broken ; wherefore it is not powible to state definitely what they 
earned ; presumably the right hand was held in the abhaya pose and the left carried an alma- 
bowl. The noae it much worn ; otherwise the image is in an ©xoellent state of preservation. 
The long flowing robes descending from the left hand and the folds of the same ovor the 
right thigh are exquisitely worked ” . 

That it is an early figure is apparent from the style of its workmanship which is similar 
in all respects to that of Buddha images dealt with above except for the size of this figure 
which, as stated above, is over life-size. Unfortunately it has suffered much ; but never¬ 
theless it will never fail to impress any one by the grandeur of its conception and the boldness 
of its execution It may be easily imagined that when it was intact and under workship 
in its own templo its sight would have been awe-inspiring, just as the huge linga in the 
Brihadisvara templo at Tanjore is now. 

Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao has not aligned it to any period. From a comparison of the 
features of this magnificont figure with those of the bronze torso from Amaravati, it becomes 
evident that this i* later than that which has berm assigned to about the Cth century A.D. 
Rut the ovalfaco. broad eyes and wide curls o* hair remind us of its affinity, although distant 
to the head from Vidyadhfimpuram noted above. This prove* the fact, that traditions 
of art have a tendency to continue unbroken in the South. Though it* features thus remind 
u* of more ancient works, yet iU style is quite akin to that of the sculptures of the early 
Pailava times. Such feature* of this figure fts mo-wi venous and boldness and the design of 
drapery are all done more or less in the same manner in which they are found cxocutod 
especially in the huge Vishnu figures of about the 7th-8th centuries. Hence it will not be 
wido off the mark it this figure is attributed to the beginning of the 7th oentury A. D. The 
conditions of the various religious sects at Kanchipuram during this period can be known 
from a variety of literary works of Tamilriad of which the Kanchi ruler King Mahendra- 
varman l’s Maltavihxaprahamna takes the first place. Though this small drama speaks 
of Buddhism in an ironical way. it proves beyond doubt the fact that there were Buddhists 
at Kanchipuram having their own temp lee. The circumst&noe that this figure was, us 
has been mentioned above, discovered in the innermost prakara of the Kamakshi temple 
in the town raise* the question whether originally this temple was dedicated to this Buddha 
itself. Perhaps there was a Buddhist temple here dating from a period rarlior than 
600 A.D. Thoro was probably more Buddhist temples like this in the neighbourhood 
That there was definitely one in the vieinity of Kkararesv&ra temple {is proved by the 
exictonoe of a number of Buddhist images there. They arc on stylistic grounds, to be dated 
to Uter periods, and are, therefore, dealt with in the proper chronological context below. 
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If thi* dating of the sculpture is accepted then tbo statement of Hsuan-Tsang given. 
above'doce not seem to bo exaggerated. Moreover this figure haa to be oonaidered then 
as the earliest known example of Buddhist sculpture of Tamilnad. an more ancient example* 
have not been met with bo far. The importance of this figure is therefore manifold, namely, 
that it ia a fine specimen of the art of sculpture of tbo early Pallava period ; it ii a 
landmark in the history of Buddhism in Tamilnad and it presupposes the existence of a 
very important and probably a big Buddhist temple dating from before 600 A.D. in the 
heart of Kanchipuram. 

It is to bo noted that even though the whnisha of this figure is much worn, it in clear 
from what remains that it was done in the same old fashion of a protuberance oovered with 
curls of hair. It. does not appear to have had a halo unlike the images from Amararati. 

Buddha imago* Jrom near Trivandrum—Marudurbtlangarai Buddha. —Here it ia 
necessary' to examine the beautiful seated Buddha from the village in tho Karunagappalli 
taluk of the Q.uilon division of tho former Travanoore State. It is illustrated in 
Plate III of the Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. II, Part II. Tho author Mr. T. A. 0. 
Rao does not (bworibc the figure fully. Nor has ho araftned it to any particular period. 

Tho imago is in tho dhyana mudra but the pedestal, which should have been pcidmasana 
IS 0«t. As in tho caec of tho Kanchipuram standing Buddha noted above, bore also, the 
drapery is shown with lines suggesting the fold*. The face is round and its other features 
also liear a distinctive affinity to the Kanchi Buddha. There is also a family resemblance 
between this figure and the seated figure from Anuradhapura (Ceylon) illustrated as Fig. 295 
by Dr. A. K. Coomamawamy. He describee it on "in i severe and grand style related 
to that of the Amaravati image**". Ho is inclined to a-aign this " woll known ” seated 
Buddha from Anuradhapura to the fourth century A.D. with a query Although this 
date may be too early, it should belong to a date not later than 600 A.D. 

Now if we compare the Travanoore seated figure with the Anuradhapura figure thoy are 
found to agree in several details such as drapery, ushnisho, posture and facial expression. 
Particularly noteworthy is tho protuberance on the head which is simple in this figure 
while it assumes more developed form in images of later times from this area itself, which 
are noticed below. Seoondly the three garments prominently soon in the late- examples 
are only faintly seen in this as they are in the Anuradhapura figure. For these reasons 
the image from Travanoore may be assigned to tho 7th-8th century A.D. if not earlier. 
When there is this ooncrete evidence of an early Buddha image, there can be little doubt 
as to the oxiatenoe of Buddhism in this comer of India from still earlier times. TTiis fact 
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goon to rapport the theory of tho oxistonoe of a flourishing Buddhist temple called Sri 
Ifulavnsam which is referred to in tho inscription on an image of Lokoavara (dated to 
mreo Snd oentury A.D )di covered in Gandhara by Mr. A. Foucher 11 

Earumadi Buddha This is another figure illustrated in Plate I, Fig. 1 by Mr. T. A. O. 
Rao in the same journal. Mr. Rao say» about this : " This ie so well known to the Travan- 
eoreana as tho KutUn of the village of Kanimadi. By tho aide of tho publio canal to the 
west of the Kamapuram temple, near Karumadi, liter© is the imago of Kuttan made of 
black atono. Ite loR hand is broken and lost. Local tradition says thaf it was one of the 
many minor deities sent out from Chengannur for tho deetruction of Dovanarayana the 
Brahmana king of Ambalapuahai and that the presiding d«ty of Kamapuram caught hold 
of one of them and petrified and fixod him there. Another story regarding this image is 
that when Vilvamangola Svamiyar was pausing along, a Pulaiyan (the low-caste man) 
polluted him by approaching him and tho sago, in anger, is said to havo cureod him to beedme 
a stone Mr. Rao says further that it is a Bauddha image which “is patent from the 
mshnisha and the jiala on ite head and traces of the upper cloth passing over the cheat. 
It is almost three feet in height and in seated in tho yoffasana posture. *' 

From this long quotation wo are able to know the importance and popularity whieh 
this figure enjoyed once. Although tbo illustration is not quite clear, the general tenor 
of workmarwhip of this is more developed than that of the Marudurkulangarai figure. 
On the basis of stylo this has to be assigned to a later date, i.e., about the end of the 8th 
een ury A.D. The well-formed arms, the beautifully modelled toreo and the fine feature* 
of tho face of this figure aro in support of this dating a* they are all characteristic features 
of the later Pallava sculptures. 

A digression here regarding thousAnuAa hocomos n«c«**aiy. Mr. T.'A. G Rao has 
mentioned that the image has wAnwA/t and jvala as noted above, which moans that they 
are different. No doubt, ushnisha moana acoording to the lexicon the hair on the aoalp, 
a turban, the ooping stone, eto. Butthii meaningshould be applied only to other figures 
and structure* but not to the Buddha figure* For, tho word has also a special meaning 
namely a characteristic mark of the Buddha. Since the protuberant on the head of the 
Buddha was a special feature of his, ushnUKa has been uniformly taken, in those figures, te 
gQcian this protuberance. Of oourae this aamo protuboranoe develops into a jvala (flams 
of fire) in the figures of Uter times owing to tho influence of tho later day Buddhist sohook 
aa will be shown below. But the reference to usAmsAa in the pa«age from the Afanaran a 
quoted above put in the phrase u ushnUhojjvala maulikam may mean only that the 
head ia glorious with tho uthnisha and the transition of the pa sage by Mr. tteo does not 
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••j anythin? about tho jvala on the head. may therefore be taken that the tw n term 
ushnioha i and jvila which Mr. Rao uses throughout in describing the Buddha images, aa 
not r 1 jrring to two independent detail. Besides, the figure in qoeetioQ doos not at 
all show any jvala on the head but has only a protuberance. 

The other three figure*.—There are three more image® of the Buddha from Trivandrum 
hotiood by*Mr. Rao Of these the third one is hoadkaa. But ita other features suggest 
that its face and head ahould have been similar to those o r the ether two figure i. All 
these three are in a style which is definitely more developed than that of tho Karumadl 
figure. This is apparent in the ttsAnisAa ita^If. It is not shown as a aimplo protuberanoe 
but appears to have been added to the original protubsranoe. This feature is quite clear in 
the second figure. It must, however, be noted that this feature as soon in these figures, 
is definitely on the way to become a jva'a, but has not yet become one. In view of their 
developed features them figures should be later than tho Karumsdj figure and may bo 
hasignod lo w ly ninth century A.D. Their present order itself may be taken as the 
chrono ogieal order amongst themselves. 

M<\hayana Buddhist image* from Am/iravati .—Bofore continuing oar notice of these 
Buddhist sculptures in the far south, it is neoevury to refer lo three remarkable granite 
sculptures from Arnaravati consiting of a Buddha and two different Avalokiteavaras. For. 
their styl) and workmanship are such as to date them between S00 and 000 A.D. 

Buddha, height 2' 5* (Fig- 10). It is carved in alto-roliovo and is fairly well prosorvod. 
Tho original block of a to no is rounded at top which oorvo3 effectively the purpooo of a prabha 
(aureole) for the figure. Tho bottom portion of the slab i * fathionod like a podmaean 
on which the Buddha is seated in the bhumisparsa mudra (earth touching posture) which is 
suggested by tho right hand of the figure being shown pointing down whdo tho left hand is 
placed palm upwards on the lap on which the soles o' the fool are brought together. There 
should have been the trichi vara (the threo pecos of cloth) on the figure but owing to weather 
ing the drapery is not now soon. Tho remnant i of it now vie bio suggest clearly that the 
workmanship of tho cloth was not done in tho s ylo of tho Arnaravati and Kanchipuram 
sculptures whore tho linos predominate, but was done in tho stylo of the biggost bronze 
Buddha image from Arnaravati where tho cloth is shown without any line3 to suggest folds 
and so displayed in the body as to cling to it. In this feature will bo found the deviation 
from the ancient tradition and which bocoroo the norm in the im\go§ of this cla»» produced 
in the subsequent periods. There is tho trivili, one of the mahapurusha lahthanas, on the 
Deck. The oar-lobe is as usual extended. Tho face is round and the eyes are nearly 
clowd. Unfortunately the nose is worn out mirrin? the beauty of tho figure. The uma 
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mirk on the forehead is a mo not now prowont a* it hut boon reared. Am in the sculptures 
Dottood above, her* too, the curb* aro broad or.d they cover the tuLnUKa which baa reached 
in this figure a stage whore it ia a 4 it® maximum height. Thia a’ago paved the way for 
Wansfoming the ample protuberance into a beautiful flame of fire. Tho top of the 
uihnuha is done aim oat in the round and hence there is the iliu»on that it gooa beyond 
tho top curve of the block. Behind the head is caned a ample bat beautiful oral 
halo. The Urn be and the body are somewhat plump but the modelling is nevertheless 
perfect and proportionate. Tho facial features suggest a rar-» att.tude of contemplation. 
The following are the noteworthy f atuicaof th • fine Buddha image: (a) The padmasana 
which, as lias boon mentionod above, was adopted a* the pedestal for tho standing 
Buddhas also, from early tiraoe. [b) Tho usJtnisAa is neither in the ancient stylo nor has it 
boon transformed into a flame . henoe its evidonce for dating i» of a clinching nature 
suggesting a date of about the 8th-9th conturiea A.D. for the image. For, H may 
bo argued with sufficient reason that the introduction of flame in the place of the simple 
protuberanoo on *he hood of the figure was probab'y due to the great influence exerted 
by the Yogocara school of Buddhist philosophy. The absence of this f.-ature from this 
figure and tho presence of it in ssu’pturej dating from a later poriod suggest that at that 
timo thJB school of philosophy did not have any following in the Krishna valley. 

SimhanaU Avabkittunara, height 3* (Fig. 11).—It is also carved in high reLiof out of a slab 
of which t he top is rounded. The figure is seated in the maAarajtdila pewo on couobant Lon 
which, with its face turned upwards and its tail brought betwoon the hind logs, is shown 
on padmd tana. The right leg is firmly placed on the back of the Lon in a slanting position 
and on the knee of thi« leg rust; the light a m the hand being shown in the eAs’a-m ttdra. 
Tho le't leg is bont and placed across and its sole is shown facing front in a graceful manner. 
Tho Wfl arm holds the stalk of a !otu» and is p'aod on a .a-liks figure which is again 
supported on a double-lol’us. Bolow thii is eon the continuation of the stolk with a 
smaller stalk bearing a bud. The bigger stalk hold in the hand goes up and branches off 
Into three at its end, tho control branch showing tho full-blown flower and the other two 
bearing a bud each. Above the central flower is shown a sword, a oongnisanoo of the deity. 

The lion, which is tho characteristic of the deity is provided with a doth on its back for 
the figure to sit on and is do corated with a string of bolls at te hind part. The ©xprcreoin 
in the face of the Lon is not at all terrifying but is one of utter helplessness and submission, 
a state to which even the wildest of the w Id animals arc brought down when they subserve 
divinities. Tho manner of execution of its month is highly suggestive of the fact that ths 
lion is not merely helpless but it a'so roa a ve 7 mildly as we would aee the Lions of a DJ 
drool company roaring when they are under the control of their master. 

S.B.—10a 
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On the right of the figure is shown a trident the atom of whioh is entwined by a serpent 
Cha prongs of the weapon are in the style of similar tridents found in the eraly Chain kyan 
soulpturoe of BaAami m well as in some of the early Pal la v* sculptures, a feature which is 
also indicative of the ago of the figure. 

Coming to the figure proper, here aUo the lower garment doe* not have any line* «ud it 

"losoly cLngs to the legs. There is ahown a waist-band or the Mttariya (upper garment) 
itself wound round the waist with a beautiful bow arrangement in tbo middle in the place 
where in the sculptures of South India of later tiroes a kirt mukha will be seen The body 
of the figure is bare. There is also tbo IWmIi on the neck. Thore is no ea* ornament. 
The faoo is round and ite feature* partly obliterated by the weathering of the nose, chin and 
forehead. On the head is a high jatamabda which is boautifiod by the display of the 
ourts of jedas on oithor side of tbo mahJa. Some jafcw are also shown falling on the shoulders 
a* is usually met with in sculptures of the early Psllava and early Chalukyan periods. On 
the front of the jatamak%Ua should have boen shown a miniature figure of the Dhyani Buddha 
Arniubha which cannot however be made out here owing to the feet that this portion ha* 
.*l*o suffered weathering. 

This figure is also plump but it is beautifully modelled. Its simplicity adds to its 
buuuty. There is however a vast difference in expression between this figure and ths 
Buddha image described above. Here tho posture and facial features arc suggestive of 
majesty ooupled with great determination rather than spiritual contemplation. This 
highly self-confident pasture of tho figure become.! somewhat frightening by the presence of 
the lion, the trident and the jaiai. 

From the above mentioned details, it is clear enough that this figure reproeenu 
Simhannada. Hero it is worthwhile to quote in full tho description of this figure by 
Mr. B. Bhat acharyya, the great authority on Buddhist Iconography. 

'* FourSadhanas also are devoted to the worship ofSimhanada, who is regarded by ths 
Mahayanist* as the curor of all diseases. He is ono of the most popular forms of ths 
Rodhitattva AvaJokitesvara and his images are by no moans raro in India At Pataa 
in Nepal, all the mom important vihan 14 have two images of Simhanada, either in stone or 
bronxe, on either side of the staircase leading to the sanctum. He appears in many forms 
with very slight differences. The four Skdbanas alike describe him as follows:— 

— Sadkanamala, A-J5, C-23, N-tt. 

■' Tbc worshipper should conceive hims elf is Simhanada Lokesvara of white com¬ 
plexion, with three eyas, with tho crown of chignon having no ornaments, clad in tiger-ekii^ 
mounted on a lion in the attitude of princely case, seated and glowing lik > the moon. To hk 
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right is the whit© trident entwined by a white serpant. to hie left is the lotus bowl fail of 
fragrant flower*. From his left hand rises the (whit©) k»tus on which is the fiery (white) 
sword. 

* 4 generally, in the image* of Simhanada, the bowl of flowers is absent and in very 
rare oim the trident also. Sometimes the trident is held in hi i right hand. The powe is 
which be site is here oalled the Maharajalila pose, which is anotbor name for tho Ardhapar- 
yanta attitude ; but in some representations, ho may ait n be Paryanka attitude also, or is 
eren found in a standing attitude. The lion, whioh m found in almost all the images, may 
also be absent in bronzes. The fact that Simhanada wears no ornaments is very important 
because this distingashee Him from soma of the vadotks of Manjuari. Tho artistic speci¬ 
men of 8imhanaia discovered at Mahoba and described by Mr. K. N. Dikahit carrioe a rosary 
in his right hand. Non-* of the Sadhana* in the Sadhanamala refers to the rosary, but unnw 
of tho Tibetan specimens have it." 14 

From the above we know not only tho ioonographio details or Simhanada but also the 
variety of ways in which he is represented The Amaravati Simhanada with which we 
ire concerned here is perfectly in accord with the Sadhana quoted above. For instance, 
it has no ornaments and tho flower vase ia present. It docs not have a yajnopavUa either. 
The imag**« 11 illustrated hy Bhattaeharyya have either a keudhi and yajnopavita or at least 
an yajmypavtia whioh are not mentioned in Ufo Sidhana. The famous Mahoba figure ha* 
in addition a rosary in iU right hand, which aa noted above, it also not mentioned in the 
Btdhaaas. But this is also absent from tho Amaravati figure. 

From this it will be evident that the Amaravati figure is not only an exquisite specimen 
of sculpture of about tho 9th century A.D. but is a rare representation correctly answering 
tbo sadhana relating to Simhanada. Can this strict adhoronoo to tho Sadhana suggest 
anything f We may not ho far wrong if we say that this representation is one of the few 
earliest of its clan, made just at the time when Vajrayanism began to be popular not only 
in North India but also in the South. 

Now if we oompare this figure with the Mahoba figure, tho differences between them 
would become apparent, which are probably due to the difference in age between them. 
The Mahoba figure being nearly two oenturiei later than the Amaravati one, it is compara¬ 
tively more ornate. This feature ooupled with tho downward look of the figure does 
not compare favourably with tho simplicity of workmanship and the truly majestic posture 
[weaharajalila) of the Amaravati figure. 

Manjughoeha, height 3* (Fig. 12).—This figure too is carved in’high relief in a slab of 
graoite. Its top is rounded. As in the oa»» of the Buddha figure of this group, hare is 
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also present an elliptical halo behind the head of the figure. It is seated on podmAnna 
in the svkhdsava posture in which the right leg hangs down while the left is bent and placed 
on the pod octal. To show that the right foot reata on a lotus flower the sculptor adopted 
the clever method of carving a lotus behind the toes of right foot. This design had not 
only relei ltd the otherwise bald pedaatal but also added to the artistic eioellenoe of the 
entire piece. This fact proves also the mastery of the sculptor in his profession, whioh 
trccrr.es all tbo more eInking when we look at the figure of Simhanada, described above, 
which ii ftlao in all probability a work by the same hand. In the latter there was no probtem 
of tat king the pcdcctal because the pedestal haa neoeaaarily to be carved into the lion, the 
vehicle of Simhanada. 

The figure wean, a karcmdamakrdQ. On it is found a Buddha figure in the bhusparsa 
attituted representing the Dhyani Buddha Akshobhya. In tho ears are ralnakundolas. 
A broad necklace and a'garland of pearl (minfaaAara) adorn the neck. An ornament is 
sL«o found on each shoulder, boaidos, tho curly hair falling on it. Armlets and bangles 
are seen. A waist-band suggested by the damgns on it to be gem-set, goei round tho 
waist. The lower garment is ahown in folds end its one end it shown in a lump at tho 
centre. The right hand of the figure is in cAin mudra, which may be taken to be an Alter- 
native for the vyakhyana mudra. The loft hand which holds tho stalk of a flower, 
probably a liJy, ib placed on the left knee. 

As in the previous two figures, the face of this figure is also nearly round. In spite 
of the fact that it has also suffered some amount of woithoring, its feature i are fairly oloar. 
A i paienUy the expression of the faooia serene and it is quite in keeping with the cA»V 
mxdta. L.kc the other two figures this is also another beautiful specimen. 

As regards its identification, the above mentioned details go to show that it probably 
represents Manjughoeha a variety ofManju-ri, emanating from the Dhjvni' Buddha 
Akahobhya. Mr. Bhattacharyya has tho following to say about this deity:— 

“ Ho has golden complexion, rides tho Lon and is decked in all sorts of ornaments. 
Ho is two-armed and displays tbo vyakhyana mudra, and to his loft rises tho lotus. Ho 
la sometimes accompanied by Yaman in tho left and Sudhanakumara in the right. The 
Dhyana a a given in one of the Sidhanas ia given bolow:— 

•.WW WW.,4 . . f» t 99 

— Sadhanamala, AdWV-7, N-43, C-43. 

*• The worshipper should moditat* in himself tho form of Mxnjuglnsha who is seated 
on the Lon ; whoee colour is golden yellow ; who is decked in all ornaments; whose hands 
are engaged in forming the Vyakhyana Mudra; who has the Uthpala in his left aide and 
boars tho image of Akahobhya on the crown. To his right Sudhanakumare and to the left 
Yaman taka should be conooivod, , , , " 
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" Some of the Sadhanas monlion that ho should sit in Lalitatana on the hack of a 
lion while others are silent about the particular pose " »•. 

The image in question answer* the details of tho Sadhana exocpt for a few features, 
namoly, the attendant figures and the vehicle whioh are probably omi tto J. If the chin mudru 
of this figure can bo said to stand for eya khyana tnudra as required by the oadhana and 
the boqnet of flowers on tho left aide oan be said to reprowit the utpdi of the sadhana, 
then the image may bo taken to be a representation of Minjughoaha. If the sculptor who 
made the Simhanada was the same who made this also, ae wo have presumed above, then 
it is difficult to explain why he should deviate from the dhyana in oarving tho latter figure 
whereas ho had adhered scrupulously to the dkynna whib oarving the former. Anyway as no 
other identification seems plausible at presont, the image may be tentatively identified as 
Manjnghoeha. 

Buddhist images from Tamtinad—Milayur Maitrtya.—\ beautiful copper-gilt Buddhist 
f gure (Fig. 13), was discovered in the village of Melayur in tho Shiyali taluk of the Tanjore 
district. Mr. T. N. Ramachandran has identified this as a figure representing Maitroya. 
His description ol the figure is as follows 

" No. 58. (pi. xvnr, fig*. 2 & 3). Height with pedestal 39 5 cm ; vithoul 35 cm. 
Foufid ae treasure-trove in Melayur villago. Shiyali taluk, Tanjoro district on 29th April 
1927. Gold-plated figure popularly callod ' copper-gilt \ Standing erect on a oircular 
padmanna, the tront part of which is cut with socket on ito inaido suggesting that this 
image was fixod vn the top of a prabha belonging to some other bigger and central 
image during procession. This must have formed part of a group of processional 
images. Right hand broken, but showing vorada ; loft hand broken. Face round 
reminding ua of Javanese typo, Un%a mark is soon (pi. XXX, tl). Karandamakuta low 
and rising in tiers, with stupa in front and other dooor&tive designs on its roaombling 
Javanese designs, makarakundalaa in tho oars, hair behind arranged wig-like, 
siroicoJcra, a broad necklace with pendents as in images from Javs and Nalanda, waist 
girdlo, s garland like yajnopivita thrown over the right arm as in Pnllava loulpturea, 
a long strand Ike ornament thrown yajnopa vita-nit* extending up to the feet, a thick 
underg&rmont with linos, tassels, loops ad securing strings arranged in elegtnt knots, a belt 
with eUap showing a flower in the plaoe of the usual aimhamukha aro some of the interest¬ 
ing details in this image warranting an earlier ago for it and an easy comparison with the 
Javanese of Sailendra times, and Nalanda and Kurkihar types of tho 9th oontury A.D. 
The stupa design on the malctda makes iU identity as Maitreya certain. The image 
resembles two images, one from Nalanda boaring D.G.A.’s album No. 3355 and the other 
from Kurkihar boaring D.C.A.’s album No. 3789, and would appoar to belong to the 
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9th century A.D. This cal In for intensive study of Buddhism in South India whioh would 
yield excellent results. The find of this image at Melayur near Tiruvaii, tho plao© of 
Tiromangai Alvar in the Shiyali taluk, which ia about 30 miles from Nagapattinam along 
the sea eoaat, stands for the popularity of Buddhism outside Nagap&ttinam and shows 
that there were rotaries of the Buddha oven further north as there were further west (see 
above pp. 10-1?).” 

As Mr. Riun&chandran says.thie figure is not only a magnificent example of the art of 
bronzes of South India but also probably the earliest of all the Buddhist bronzes of 
Tamilnad bo far known. Mr. Ramaohandran assigns this to the 9th century A.D., »*., 
la to Pallava ponod. We may therefore Ulr the date of th ; a figure as not lator than 
860 A.D. but more probably as about 800 A.D. It will now be seen that this Mv treys figurt 
is contemporary with the granite figures from Amaravati. That both in Andhradou and in 
Tamilnad the earliest examples ol images of the more dovolopod Mahayana Buddhism are 
these which date only from about tbo end ol the 8th oontury shows clearly that ths 
influence of this form of Buddhism was not strong before that date. It is to be noted 
that this was tho peiiod when South India, including to some extent Andhredoaa 
was witnessing the spread of the power of tho KaahtrakuUui who superseded the Badaml 
Chalukyi*. Ab some of the features of tho Molayur Maitreya such as tbo yijnopatiio 
passing ovor tho arma are said to be due to the infiuenoo of the traditions of tho early 
Chalukyan art, which wore introduced into tho oountrioa whcrcrer th© Ruhtrskuta power 
extended, the developed form of Buddhism according to whioh worship was to bo offered to 
innumerable Rods and goddesses of Buddhism, might have been transported into South 
India and Andhradesa through tho Rashtrakuta agency. Anyway this figure ia yet another 
landmark in tho history of Buddhism a* it is also a landmark in the history of bronze 

gilding in South India. M ire^vor in this figure may bo nitiood not only the various 
details of a full-flodgjd icon but alio beautifully worked ornaments and garments that 
ore characteristic of sculptures of the lave PalUva period. Mr. Rimichandrai has al.ie 
iD^itid that this figure might have formold one of tbo group of figure© whioh wore 
used for taking out m proocs^ion on tostivo occasion. 

Earliest brant* Buddha with jvalaon its head, from Nagapattinam. — Of the three 
hundred and odd Buddhist bronzes discovered at Nagapattinam a majority are images 
of tho Buddha. Amongst the Buddhas th- rc are only a few dating from tho early Chula 
period. But tbo image of standing Buddha (Fig. 14) whioh is the largest and most beautiful 
of all is ioonographioally a rare spooimen. Mr. Ramaohandran describes it as follows 

“ No. 24. (pi. V. No. 1) //tight with pedestal 86 cm. ; without pedestal 80 em. 
Nanayakkam Street, Nagapattinam, in 1934.—Standing on a circular padmasano (a real 

•» For dacaito rr-x^r.l.n* tho daoovory, out.. in T. N. KsMd s sdw a Ntg oy s if rmm ond 
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padma). Typo similar to Amaravati Goli and Sarnath Buddhas. Long robe thrown over 
the body leaving the right cheat and arm hare. Right hand abhoya ; left raised up in an 
attempt to hold the robe and both without any palm mark. The fingers arc dolicate and 
slender [jolangulx) suggrating smoothness at once gentle and sootheriing Face oval with 
nose, bps. chin, eyes, forehead and ears strictly proportionate. Ear lobes slightly elongated 
more to indicate the convention than to subscribe to it and holes not bored. Forehead 
clean without any unto mark &a is the case with earlier images. Hair in six rows of curls 
surmounted by a small flame-like xuhnisha whoee tiny appearance on the head is more to 
indicate the idea of gnosis (jnarus) than the idea that the image was influenced by the 
convention. 

“ The padmasarux has four holes intended to secure tho image to a basic stand while 
tbs image is carried in procession. The huge siie of tho image and the holes suggest that 
the image was one that, wax used as an uieam-viyraka by the Buddhists at Nagapattinam. 

" May be taken ns tho earliest, probably 10th century A.D. in point of tim©.“ 

From the above it is clear that this image is of the early Chola period, and this may 
bo dated to about 900 A.D. It has been somewhat influenced by traditions of art of the 
Far Eastern countries. Above all the most reraarkablo feature of this imago is its 
u ehnisha which is now completely transformed into ajvala. 

A word or two about this new development may bo necessary here All along the 
ushnisha was a simple protuberance on tho head. Hero in this figure wo oco for tho first 
timo a small, beautiful, threo-tongued flame of firo in ita place. It is well known that in 
the history of Mahayana Buddhism there arc thro© or four important stages of development. 
The introduction of tho yoga system was one of the stagos which dates from about 500 A.D. 
Although the discipline of the Yoga philosophy was accepted as a sine qua non by the early 
Yogaearina. it was vigorously followed only by the founders and the followers of Tantric 
Buddhism or Vajrayaniam. Aa by the time these new developments took plant, tho 
Buddhist pantheon waa also completely developed on the same lines as those of the SakU 
and Sai va socfckSeveral ioonographic details met with in the individual icons of the pantheons 
of thesr wets wore also adopted by the Tantric Buddhists, lkeides, as these Buddhists 
thought of the Buddha as the supreme yogi or emperor amongst the yogis, they began to 
conceive of the yogic powers ( yoga sakti ) called as htndalini of the Buddha as ascending up 
from the baa© of the vertebra] column to the bf ad out of which it burets forth as a divine 
flame. This conception should have been popularised not only by moans of rituals but also 
by depicting the Buddha with a jvala on the bead. That this now feature waa introduced 
first in the Buddha images produced in India under the influence of the Vajrayanista is 
easily found from tho early bronze figures from Kurkiharand other plaoos in North India 

S.B.-11 
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and also by the figure in question from Nagapattinam. The sculptor who made this figure 
wm not quits prepared for tho innovation and was adding it merely because the people who 
oommiiMurmsd him wan tod it. This is apparent from tho manner in which tho small flnrno 
which »» diaproportiojvat© to the largo head on which it is perchod, is done. 

The drapery of the figure ia also noteworthy. It is not shown with lines. It is done 
smoothly snd this feature may he said to ha at the stage of culmination of the same found 
in the biggest of the Aroaravati bronzes noticed above. The fully developed padrnaaamt 
ia another significant development. It may have been a processional imago. 

Among tho other important figures of tho collection from Nagapattinam belonging 

to the «nd of the 10th century A.I)., mention must be made also of three images, smaller 
standing Buddha 1 ' a fiimhanada in the maharajalila pose 1 *and Tara*', although the latter 
two are said to date from a slightly later period But as works or art they are unsurpassed 
for their classical qualities in modelling and decoration. 

Besides the above-mentioned figures, the collection from Nagapattinam includes a few 
beautiful but small images of Aralokitcevaras or Lokosvaroe, Taras, Jambhalae, monks 
and votive stupas. These indicate the popularity of the Mahayana Buddhism in South 
India. However, the fact that there is paucity ol a variety of Tantric forma of deities 
and that, the available roprc&ontationa of the few deities are benign and are not of the terrific 
Tantric types, seems to suggest that it was the orthodox school that hold sway here. 

Buddhist images from Kviri near Mangalore. (The view expressed al/out 
these images is author's own).—When we deal with U»e Buddhist images of 
Nagapattinam. a great majority of which belong to the Chula period of South Indian 
history, a group of three Buddhist images in bronse discovered in tho temple at Kadri 
near Mangalore require* to be noticed, not only because of the common style in which tho 
figures of both tho groups arc done but also localise of a definite p&kographic evidence 
of the inscription on ono of the images according to which the images were probably due to 
artists from the Chola country The temple is now dedicated to Siva and is called 
Manjunatha tom pie (Fig. 15). Thoir presence in tho temple coupled with the fact that the 
Manjun&tha is also a familiar name in Mahayana Buddhism for a form of Manjusri, proves 
thivl the temple should have been originally a Buddhist temple, its conversion into a Siva 
temple being the work of the later-day Saivites. 

Hero it is ncccesary to mention that oxcopt for this evidence and the evidence of the 
rock-out cavas nearby which may have been due to tho Buddhists of this place, few other 
vwtigee of Buddhism have been reported from South Kanara. But some scholars are 

«• T N Ksnisr hnndmn, %btd. PI V, Fig. 2. 

»• lUd . PI. IX. Fi*. 1. 

>• ItU . PI. XI. Fig J 

•» Annnal Rtpc"\ cm 8*Uh Indian EpigropMy.for 1620-21. Ft.I,Pam. « («), «lwthf*wintern arem6m xm*«| 
M>d «Tflo<ly ilonliW M AwI.m,,! two uf tkw r-proUuovd in PI. I, Fig. and I'l. JI 

Fig 1.1 n lha os u* report. 
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inclined to think that most of the temples dedicated to Sift* and the goddess called Bhaga- 
▼ati might have been originally Buddhist in character, the famous Mangalambika temple 
of Mangalore and the more famous Mukambika temple near Coondapur being cited a a 
having been originally Tern temples." 

Continuing our notice of the images,wo have to aay that their date ia more or less definitely 
known from the inscription found on the pedestal of one of them. This pertains to tho 
dedication of the imago by a Buddhiat king of tho place who was ruling this area towards 
the close of the 10th century A.D ” The most interesting fact U) be noted ia that the 
inscription is written in tho Grantha characters of tho Chola period. While tho groat 
majority of tho inscriptions of Sooth Kanara and the surrounding areas are in early or late 
Kannada characters tho occurrence of this inscription in the (Jrantha script should 
have some significance. We have elsewhere said that thi* was due to the fact that at the 
time whon this figure was done or from a still earlier time than that, the Chola power extended 
to these areas also and in the wake of this extension of power, the Chola kings might have 
also introduced in thfwe parts elements of the traditions of the various art* and craft* 
from their country 14 . When we take into account the stylo of these image* which is not 
at all indigenous to the area but which ia completely Chola in character, the conclusion 
is irroaiatable that the Chola conquerors were not merely content with spread of their power 
but arranged for settling in these areas master sthapoli* from their home country. That 
the Grantha script was fairly well known in South Kanara-a fact which unmistakably 
proves the extension of tho power of the Chola* to these parts—is known also from its 
employment in another interesting inscription from a place called Talaugare although 
here the script is found used only in throe or four lines at the beginning '. Of the three 
bronze image* one represents the Buddha; the second image is a four-*nik*d seated 
Lokenvara; and the third is a unique one representing a three-headed ami six-arm?*! 
Lokasvara. Wc shall describe them below seriatim. 

Buddha, height 2 feet. The figure (Frontispiece) in seated in the padnuiMna 
fashion. Its right hand ia held in vyxiehyana mudra, in which tho Buddha 
is represented very rarely. The left hand is on the lap with palm facing 
upwards. The garments are shown as fine and without any suggestion of 
folds. The face is not completely round and the manner in which the 
nose and the bps are done suggests the influence of tradition* of an of Far Eastern countrice 
as in the case of several image® from Nsgapattinam. The head is oovered with the curls of 
hair as usual. The ushnisha is tijvaia which is larger and more boldly done than that of the 

*« B. A. S»M«r». Hilary of TWmm. 

*• B. A. ibid, pp n-Hfar (UltulM 

•• P KS rmivw»n,.?eoM' •nferatfi't? AntifuuUo fron TiUu-Sad, ia Trxmoocitomo of A* A rtArooloyico/ Sotiety 

tf Jiao, ralotyott livcnptum of Jajaaimh* ui Mp^ropkta iad.es, Vol XJL1X. pvt 

VII. No. SO. pp. 201-00. 
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large Nagapattinam standing Buddha notiocd above. This development of the tuhmska 
sshoas that at the time when this image wan made, the sculptor was not troubled by no such 
inhibition as was probably experienced by the sculptor who made the Nagapattinam image. 
If the latter is assignable to about 900 A.D., the Kadri Buddha should belong to a time 
two or throe generations later, a date which is admirably corroborated by the inscription 
on the ihrec-hcadcd Lokcovara to be described below. Behind the image may be seen the 
stumps intended for the praMawli which is missing here. Thia image was in all probability 
used as an utmva btra and taken out in procession on festival occasion as has been 
suggested in the case of the large bronxee from Nagapattinam. 

A» a piece of art. this imago is unsurpassed for the beautiful modelling and lino 
proportions, which are characteristic of the early (liola sculpture. Besides, the facia] 
expression is unmistakably vigorous and suggestive of masculine strength rather than 
feminine tenderness with which the Buddha images are usually endowed. In thia respect 
this image compares favourably with some of the early Cbola Dakahinamurti figures 
showing an austere and contemplative sttitude. 

Tl»o Buddha imago is thus a magnificent ©sample of its class, but the other two 
figures are more magnificent and interesting because of their special iconographic features 
aa well a* their being superb specimens of bronies. Both of them bear on their crowns 
of matted hair (jatamahtta) a seated Buddha figure in the dhtjana mudra representing tho 
Dhyani Buddha Amitabha, w hich indicates that these figures are clearly lua emanations. 
But their other details are so different from those of the varieties of figures of the respective 
groups of images so far published that their identification is fraught, with difficulties. Yet 
in view of the fact that the sculptors belonging to different periods and places wore doubtless 
guided not only by the dictates of the great, teachers of the religion of the time and region 
but also by a local version of the iconographic texts, these figures showing a rare combination 
of details should be taken as having been done according to some dhyanas which, though 
not known to ua from any source now available, should have been held as a sacred legacy 
by the sculptor who made them. It must therefore be said here that the view held by 
some modem scholars that deviations met with in the representations of the same theme 
or icon arc due to the ignorance of the sculptor responsible for their creation, is baseless. 
On the contrary the divergences met with in them suggest not only the existence of a 
number of sub-schools of the same form of religion but also the full scope they provided 
for the a' ulpto/s to display their talents and originality in creating newer and newer forms. 
Though the two figure* in question do not conform strictly to any of the dhyonas relating 
to the 109 varieties of Avalokiteavarag described in North Indian Sadhanamalae. yet ooo 
thing is certain about them that they are representations of Avalokitesvara* or Ix)kes- 
varaa not only from their having the seated figure on their crowns but also from the fact 
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that the inscription on the larger of the two with three faces and six arms mentions that 
this is a figure of Lokesv&ra. On the baais of this evidence these two figures arc identified 
m follows:— 

IxtlcaruUha, height 3 foot. Of the two let us first take up the one with single faoe and 
four arms (Kig. 16). It is seated in dhyana posture. It wears finely worked jutamukta 

decorated with a pusKpavali and a manij/aUa at its base and with a miniature figure of the 
Dhyani Buddha Amitabha in a circle in front. There are makarakundalas in the ears 
and a flower on their tope. Two htnihis, one of them of beads adorn ita nock. Jewelled 
tassels and a single graceful curly look of hair are beautifully carved on either shoulder. 
That the yajnopavita is of deer skin [ajina yajnopavila ) is suggested by the deer head on it 
found over the left chest. Kcyurae decorate the arms, valayae and kankatuu the wrists 
and rings the fingers. The lower garment which reaches down to the ankles is beautifully 
worked. The ends of the uUariya, gracefully curved, are found flowing on either side 
of the waist. The waist-band of jewels has a finely wrought simhamukha clasp. The two 
upper hands are in the kataka mudra ; the lower right hand is in varada mudra bearing in 
its palm probably a ratna or mam ; and the lower left hand is in the vyakht/itia mudra. 
Tho faoe is square and its features arc suggestive of gupteme tranquility. 

As has already been said above, the identification of the figure is rather difficult 
os »ta details do not correspond to any of the dhyortar pertaining to Avalokitcsvaras. 
Nevertheless it may be taken to answer tlio following dhyana which describes Ixtkanaiha 
Avolokiteavara 

" w f ton 1 

*ftr*i*W I«wi am I 

1 * 

— Sadhatusmala, A-2S, N-23. 

That is: 

M Following tho aamo procedure no before, the worshipper should conceive himself 
as Lokanatha. resplendent like the moon, as springing from the sacred syllable * Hrih ' and 
wearing the crown of ohignon. 

" He has within his matted hair the figure of Vajradharina (Amitabha); lie is the 
destroyer of all diseases, exhibits the Varada Mudra in the right band and carnets the lotus 
in the left. 

•« Ha sits in the L&lita attitude, is peaceful and resplendent" l *. 

Mr. Bhattacharyja further «*aya : “ when represented, Lokanatha is generally alone 
and is oocaaionally accompanied by Tara and llayagriva .... Ho may sit in thro© 


B. Bbsttsoharyy*, ibid.. |>p.. ». 40. 
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attitudes according to three different Sadhanas ; he may have the Lahta, the Paryanka or 
the Vajraparyanka attitudes. In tho fourth, the Aaana is not mentioned ard it is for this 
reason that we get images of Lokanatha in Ardhaparyanka or even in a standing attitude 
as well 

It is clear from the above quotations that the figure of Lokanatha may sit in any one 
of the special attitude, should have Mirada mudra. and jalamahcta with Araitabha on it 
and its features suggestive of maKasaumya and prabhasvara ( M peaceful and resplendent ”). 
Although according to the rlkyana the deity has two hands and should carry a lotus which 
arc conspicuous by their ahaenee here, in view of the fact that the other features of our 
figure satisfy the requirements of the dhyana relating to Lokanatha, we are venturing to 
identify this figuro tentatively as a representation of that deity, presuming, while doing so. 
that tho sculptor who produced this was guided by a competent, authority in the matter. 
Now we shall pass on to the third bronze figure of this group. This is the biggest and most 
interesting of the three. 

Halahala Lokesvara, height 4 feet. The figure (Fig. 17) has three faces and six arms. 
It is also seated in the dhyana posture on a padmasana over a bhadrasana. The jatamakula 
is beautifully wrought and carries a miniature figure of the Dhy&ni Buddha Amitabha in 
front. The pushpavali and the ratnapatta are also found here as in the above figure. There 
are no Icundalas in the ears, but there is a flower above each ear. Two beautifully patterned 
necklaces odorn the neck Mid a lock of hair is shown flowing gracefully on each shoulder. 
The keyura .1 on the arms are done in the form of an exquisite floral design with a small 
loop projecting from the outeniilc of the arm. There are the other ornaments on the 
fore arms and hands as seen in the above figure. Thr gajnopavita here is of tvwlra (cloth) 
M»d it is shown in an exceedingly realistic fashion with tho knot on the left cheat. The 
lower garment is alao excellently worked with flower designs all over it. Padaearxu and rings 
on ton arc found. The waist-band here bean, not s simhamukho but only a clasp of floral 
design. The bhadraeana has the stumps intended to carry the aureole, and it has mouldings. 
On cither end of the sunken portion of the a#ina is a panel. The panel on the left show* 
a seated figure in anjali{ t) attended by a standing figure holding something in his left hand. 
To the left of the Boated figure is a symbol which cannot be satisfactorily made out but 
may most probably be a representation of a •word kept erect on its hilt. The panel on the 
right shows again a seated figure in anjali with a standing attendant figure, probably 
a female. * 

Although the wtumpe of the pedestal suggest a separate prabha having existed before, 
there is now only an extremely finely worked and ornate prabhavali which is kept behind 
the figure. This aureole has the usual flames on its outer edge and the taeoels on its inner 

•* THa*o detail* *r® t*ot oooa m ogr ilkiMratioa a* a ooiapl'to now of tbe imogn cautul be obtainod in 
» omiimt* Bu*. tha/ oen be moo in tho drawing reproduced on PI. I. Fig. 1 of Annual Report «* South Indian 
Mtnfr»p*Y, for 19W-1I. 
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edge At its top is a small pointed-arched niche, above the knot made up of addoreed 
makara heads, containing another miniature figure of Ainitabha. The lower end* of the 
prahka carved on a horizontal beam, show creeper designs of superb workmanship, the two 
ends of the beam showing each a maleara head with gaping mouth from which jute out an 
angelic figure in the attitude of wonder (vismaya). Above each of those makara heads of 
the prabha is a standing figure of an attendant. Both are shown in the Iribhanya pose. 
They have behind their heads a small oval jrrabha with the flame* on it* outdr edge. They 
wear a kwandamahda and other ornament*. But while the figure on the left weans an 
yajnopnvita, that, on the right weans a vaikakska. The hands are in Icnlaka and lola poses, 
these being shown reversed in the figures. 

Reverting to the main figure it has a third eye on the forehead of the central face. 
Poaaibly this feature ia also to be found in the other two faces also. The smile that pervadea 
the face is indicative of the ecstatic bliss of the deity. Of the three right hands, the lower 
hand is in oam/ia mudra with a ratna or tnani or probably the symbol for some significant 
object in the middle of the palm ; the middle hand is in the katalca mudra ; and the upper 
hand holds a lotus bud. Tbe three left hands are in the following attitude*, namely the 
lower ono ia in tho vyakkyana mudra, the middle one holds a lotus bud by i<« stalk and the 
upper hand is in kaiaka mudra. 

The mastery of the sculptor is revealed by the beautiful modelling of the entire 
figure and it ia wonderfully exemplified by the modelling of the torso. On the pedestal 
of this figure ia the Grant ha inscription mentioned above. 

As regards the identification of this figure also, difficulty ia experienced. For, this 
figure too doe* not. answer in entirety, any dhyanas describing an Avalokiteavara. It is 
locally called as Brahma which is clearly wrong as will be shown below. 

Even supposing that t his figure represents ono of the several forms of other emanation* 
of the Dhyani Buddhas such as Manjusri. this does not amwer completely any of the dhyanas 
relating to them. It must however be nt-ated that this figure cannot be taken to represent 
any such deity in view of the express mention mode of thin figure as Lokesvara in the Sanskrit 
inscription in Grantha script caused to be engraved on it by the Alupa king Kundavarraa, 
which reads u follows :— 

vjiritaprik i t i 

•Vtvm jjri nfitwiw*xtan|r 1 

tfrw* it a *•" 

•• Annual Rtfori on South Indian Epigraph)/. for IMft-21. Part I. P*r*fr«Bl> * (•), !»«• • 

* Frmn • oonuiwoloauon roootvod by Dr. A Aiynpjw.. Bup>rint«>a<l«ai, MiMnua, from Mr. K 8. 

i-Putiqr. Booth K*r 4TU. who h»' eitracted it from the artwl* on God Nanjuottb of Ksdri bv Mr. M. 
OsvtSaPM. PiWidKd ta Smxafpamm. 6es oho Annual Rrport on South Indran Ep.jr.ph 9 . for 1*20-21, Part l 
rmcnph 3 l«* •* 
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This means that the Alupa king mentioned above installed a figure of the deity 
Lokoavaro in the pleasant vihara (probably moaning a shrine here although it originally 
meant a monastery) at Kadri. Since I^okeavara or Aralokitesvara is a Bodhiaattva 
emanating from the Dhyani Buddha Amitahha, we have no other go but to look for a dhyana 
amongst the fourteen varieties of the Bodhiaattva of this group. M which fits this figure 
as nearly ft« possible. It is therefore out of question to speak of this figure as Manjunatha or 
Manjughosha, etc., which are different forma of M&njuari, as has been attempted by the 
loomed scholar Mr. M. Govinda Pai. Of the dhyana#, one that describes Halahala Lokcsvara 
seems to be applicable to this. It is as follows: 

“rffccRwhrfto* frnrcA w*tfrc** i 
Whr tow nfi w w. n 
n-mrrii jflet Tto aw arrfeff^ n 

5 isn«w»H^fu i 

arownto srafgrmjfwjn* i 

tofifo* u 

vjya i Brnaulia'fi}«jn l 

oraft viq « 

wwfci «m wnwr urn i 
tor?* x *jrmi ^ 


That is 

** The worshipper should conceive himself as Halahala the great compassionate 
originating from the sacred syllable • Hrih *, with tliroo oyee, three faces and his matted 
heir rising upwards in the shape or a crown. The first {or tho principal) face is white 
the right olue and the left red. He bear* on his head tho orcMcent and the kapala. The 
Jina Amitabha is within his chignon and he is decked in all ornaments^ He is resplendent 
like the white lotus and ap|*ani beautiful by the sentiment of passionate loro ho displays. 
He has six arras, a smiling face and is fond of garments of tiger-akin. Ho displays the 
Vanda Mudra in the first right hand, the second has the rosary while the third flourishes 
the arrow. The first loft hand carries tho bow. the seoond the white lotus and the third 
touches the breast (of his Sakti) 

From a comparison of the description with the figure in question, wo know that tho 
figure deviates only in regard U) the hand poses. The crescent moon and kapala to bo seen 
on the jatamakuta according to the dhyana are not seen in the picture and they may have 
been depicted in the figure. In other rwpecte. it ia obvious that it mom or ksa satiafao- 
torily answers the dhyana. In the absence of a more satisfactory identification we am 


•• B Bhstuohsryy*. *M., PNr* J3 
•• ». Bhsuschsryya. ibid., p»«. 41. 
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therefor* tempted to identify this figure as Halahala Lokwvara. The observations about 
this particular Lokeavara mado by Mr. Bhattacharyya in his very valuable book is worth 
reproducing here. He says: 

“ Three Sadhanas in tho Sadhanamala aro devoted to the worship of Halahala 
Lokesvara. Images of this divinity are rarely to bo mot with in India. But in Nopal 
wo have boon able to find some, though they do not strictly follow tho Sadhana. Tho 
distinquishing feature of Halahala is that he is generally accompanied by his Sakti or the 
female energy whom he carries on his lap The Sadhanas all enjoin the presence of the 
Sakti, though at loaat two images, one in atone, another in bronze, have been discovered 
in Nepal, where tho God has boon represented alone. Acoording to tho Sadhanas, the 
(3od should be seated, but the two images above referred to represent him in a standing 
attitude.”" 

Tho above quotation will auffioe to show tho rarity of representations of the deity as 
well as the variations occurring amongst them. This scholarly opinion is in support of tho 
figure in question being a representation of Halahala and that too a very rare one probably 
the only one of its kind so Tar discovered in India a ' 

It is known that the later forma of Mahayantsm in their rituals and practices were almost 
identical with Saiviam and Saktinm. Consequently as we have already said above, their 
pantheons too corresponded with t hose of tho latter faith*. The correspondence of repre¬ 
sentations of several forms of Avalokiteevara with those of a variety of forms of Siva is 
especially noteworthy aa ia ovidoncod by tho two bronze image* of Avok»kit**var*#i exam¬ 
ined above. It ia quit© interesting in this connection to note that tho image of Halahala, 
with throe eyes, matted hair, etc., may be the Buddhist counterpart of Sadoaivamurti. 
The latter should have five facce; but in caae it is installed in shrines with only 
three openings, it can bo made with throe face*, each one of them facing an opening. An 
example of this icon is tho famous Sadasivamurti of Elephant* (which is, however, called 
even to this day wrongly as Triumurti). Wo have seen above that the Buddhist image in 
question is said, in its inscription, to have boon installed in a vihara. Wo may not bo far 
from truth if wo say that this imago was the wufa beta (chief icon) of the shrine which had 
probably three openings, although the present temple do« not show any indications to 
that effect. 
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Vishapaharana from Kilappudanur of the Madras Museum '* This imago is said to bo 
a Tory rare ooo where the conception of Sira holding fcho poison called h/il/tfatg which was 
omitted by Vasuki the great terpoot king, when ho was used as the rope for the mountain 
during the churning of the milky oooan with it, ia admirably executed. The oorrespon 
dance between these two figures in this particular detail it so striking that the Kadri image 
may also bo taken to roprosont the Buddhist counterpart of Vishapahnrana. If this is 
possible then our identification of the figure oa HalahaJa Lokeevara seems to be invented 
with a rare significance because the epithet halahala, the name of the poison, unmistakably 
proves the soundness of our hypo thorns. Thus this image may be taken to represent the 
two conceptions of the Sairitoe in one, which is again another rare feature. At this juncture, 
it may be montionod that, as we have supposed, the sculptors of the Chola country, who 
were, like their kings, ardent dovotoes of Siva, and who made these images, took the oppor¬ 
tunity of making them for the Buddhists and used it effectively for the glorification of their 
god also, and achieved in tho process, a unique result. 

The abovementionod details of the three bronze figures of the Manjunatha temple at 
Kadri clearly show that tho temple was once dedioatod to the Buddha and the other doitioe 
of tho Mahayaniii pantheon, the versions of the dhyana or sadhana texts followed hor© 
being tho product of a local school of the religion. We have emphasised above in more 
than one place, the importance of those figures not only for the history of tho art of bronzes 
of South India but also for the political history of this country. It- has been suggested 
above that these images are probably the works of tho stfiapatu of the country of the Cholas 
whose power extendod all over South India during the 10th and 11th oratories A.D. This 
theory is supported hy the facts, namely, that these images are of huge dimensions. 2*, 3' and 4 ' 
high respectively, which is characteristic of bronze images produced in the Chola country ; 
that those were apparently intended for taking out in procession on festival days which 
practice has been in vogue in the Tamil oountry from at least the Pallava period even in 
such Buddhist temples as those at Nagapattinam ; and that the workmanship of these 
three is exactly akin to a number of bronzes of tho Tamil country belonging to early Chola 
period. For example, tho Buddha figure of this group though more powerful than the 
later-day Nagapattinam seated Buddha of tho Madras Museum illustrated on PI. I of 
N(ujnpatttnam and other Buddhist Bronzes in the Madras Museum, is of the same character 
as the latter in conception and execution. Tho other two figures of Lokesvaras may be 
seen to compare favourably with the bronzes, illustrated in the Madras Museum Bulletin 
entitled Catalogue of Hindu Metal Imaots hy Dr. F. H. Gravely and T. N. Ramaohandran, 
of tho Rama group (PI. VIT), of Kali (PI. XIV. Fig. 1), of Natoea (Pi. XVII, Fig. 2), and of 
a number of others of the same type of workmanship not illustrated in the book, but kept in 
the reeervo collection of the Madras Museum. Similarity in workmanship is easily observed 


• F. H. OimI f T. N. lUmMbtodru, CaUt** Bimdm Mtial im ih. Mod** M 

pp. 1»«. 
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between these figure* and the bronzw representing Gajantaka*' from VaJuvur, Tripurantaka* 
from the Bri had invar* temple at Tanjore and Kalyanaaundara* 7 from Tiruvomyur. Not 
only the modelling of *11 thoao figures is of the same order but there is almost a ooraplet© 
agreement- in the style of their decorative details. Particularly noteworthy are tho 
floral design* and the makara heads, the jaiamakula and the yajnopavita, the ornaments 
and the garments. Tho most conspicuous decorative feature, which ia of a clinching nature 
in ao far as the determination of the place of origin of tho sthapati is concerned, is the flower 
design occurring not only on tho i nvhrtas and ears but also in tho lower garment of the two 
Lokesvara figures, which is a distinctive characteristic of early Chola sculpture both in 
stone and bronze as is soon prominently in the Devi figure of the Kalyaruuumdara group 
from Tiruvorriyur mentioned above. 

It is necessary to state here that all the figure * that liave been cited above for purpose* 
of comparison belong to about the lOth-llth oentury A.D. and henoe the Kadri figures 
may have also to be taken as of the same poriod In thia instance, however, uniiko in tho 
case of the other figures compared, tho question of dating ia solved by tho inscription 
engraved on tho pedestal of Halahala Lobesvara. For the inscription says : 

•' ffTOmfarir i 

u •» II 

<TWhl r^ftoai *' II d II 31 

That is: 

“ On tho evening of that day in tho tenth month (i.e.) Makara, in Kali 40fiB, which 
had Rohini as its star when Jupiter wu in Kanya, etc.’™ The Kali year givoa 94J6 or 067 A.D. 
This w*8 tho period when the sculpture of South India reached the height of perfection, 
a phenomenon which never before or after occurred here. In view of the fact that only 
rarely biontes and other sculptures of South India boar inscriptions on them and that 
images with precise dates of their installation, etc., recorded in tho inscriptions on them are 
rarer still barring the singular exception of the Madras Museum Natosa from Belur illus¬ 
trated on PI- XVI, Fig. 2. of the Madras Museum Bulletin on Hindu Metal Image* referred 

to above, this imago of HalahAla is, in this respect also, a unique specimen and it may 
therefore be taken as tho basis for identifying works :n th o tame style. _ 

>■ O SivamnwanRi. Owympbieol and Chnmologieal Faaiort m Indian Jamographt in Amaitni India, 
No. 8 <mW). PytXVTOD. B 

* /tii’.' t>\. XXI-B. 8*4 also it* bromas of Uu* typo illustrated m tbs books, The At f of Indian Sm 
by H. Ziuinwr, An of imdia Pakistan by L. A*hioo and oik-e. mad South Indion by 

°' C ' Uic comm an ration from Mr. K. 8. Karanlb to Dr. A A.yajpaa, roforwd to abov#, and B.A. 

S&MI Kp.gr-Fhy.ib«. 

S.B.—12a 
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It will now be clear how important are them figure* for the history of Mahayana 
Buddhism in the Tulu country. The existence of these magnificent bronsea affords a positive 
proof for the existence of a prosperous Buddhist Community here which had probably bad 
Home connection with the equally or more prosperoua Buddhist Community of Nagapattinam 
on the East Coast. The latter community probably contributed much to the former not 
only by way of experienced sculptors who were responsible for making the images, but also 
by way of renowned teachers of Buddhism. It must, however, bo mentioned that we have 
not yet come acroea, in this region, the name of either a sculptor or a Buddhist teacher of 
old from the Tamil country. It is to be noted that, while at Nagapattinam and in several 
other places in tho Tamil country, there are evidonow showing the oontinuance of Buddhiam 
for a long time, there is little or no evidence, other than these imagee, met with ia the Tulu 
countryto prove the continuance of the religion here after about 1000 A.D. Ncvcrthokw, 
we may be justified in presuming that the religion might have continued for at least another 
hundred or two hundred year*., although the exact date when it disappeared from here ia 
not known. It is also not known when the temple where these images were originally 
installed, probably as the chief icons, but where they are now found in a subordinate place, 
wan converted into a temple of Siva called Manjunatha **•. 

It must be noted here, before proceeding further, that while there are no signs of 
a halo for the Nagapattinam Buddha drecribed above or for the Kadri Buddha, there is 
provision made for a prabkiwtli to go behind the image of Lokanatha ae well ae for the image 
of Halahala though it is missing now in both. In the latter image, however, there is an 
ornate oval prahhavali behind the central figure and a less ornately worked halo-like oval 
prabka behind the heads of the attendant figures. This detail becomes, as will be socn 

below, more and more conventionalised as time passed on. 

Later Buddhist Images from Tamil Nad.—Seated Buddha (Fig. 18) from Tyaganur, 
Attur taluk, Salem district. This is now in a modern temple. There is another imago, 
in the same place in a field, which will be dealt with below. This figure is of the completely 
developod form of the Buddha except for the flame on the head. It is not known why it has 
been left uncarved as & lump. Since it is burned it is not poesiblo to make out whether ita 
padmasana is intact or broken away. It does not seem to have been provided with a halo. 
Apparently the figure ia powerfully rendered ; the modelling ia rather {dump and the 
execution bold and vigorous. Instead of the supreme tenderness of facial expression 
expected of such representations, it is here of the self-confident type similar to the late 
Buddha from Amaravati mentioned above. That the sculptor who did this was of no 
mean order is obviously seen from the unwavering and confident manner in which he has 
chiselled out the nearly square face, the prominent nose, the fall lips, tho strong and broad 


■•». Thl* view to »vthor’»ownuixl m |>M»d oa U» aalursofth* iaan">oil tb*ir imporUn-o rocwded in 
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■boulder*, and the highly proportionate limbs and torso, which aro the usual marks of 
a perfect specimen of sculpture of early Chola type. AD these characteristics make this 
figure a msgnifioent specimen of sculpture. It may belong to about end of the 10th century 
A.D. 

Sealed Buddha (Fig. 19) from Madagaram, Tanjore district. It is now in the Tanjoro 
Art Gallery. The figure is seated on a beautiful j/admasana. The details are all worked 
very clearly, the curia of hair, the time, the ciuira and the ends of the lower garments on tho 
legs all being pronounced. In this figure too the usAnuAc on the head ia unworked, and 
the reason for it ia not known. This figure too does not appear to have had any halo behind 
its head. Tho depression and the trivali on the neck are clearly seen. Coming from the 
heart of the Chola country, it has the characteristic square face which is indicative of the 
fact that the figure is clearly of the Chola type of figures dataable to about 1000 A.D. Unlike 
the above figure, the expression on tho face of this figure is not one of contemplation but 
of sublime bliaa, and it is suggestive of grace rather than of power. The beauty of this 
figure is unfortunately marred by the ugly additions of the halo, throne and a frilled cloth 
in fornt, all in oement, made to tho figure by the misplaced enthusiasm of tho organisers 
of the Tanjore Art Gallery. 

Sealed Buddha ** near the Police Station at (Siva) Kanchipur&m (Fig. 20) may 
lie said to belong to a slightly later period, i.e., to about tho first half of the 11th oentury A.D. 
Here all the details of a seated Buddha are present of which the padmaeona is noteworthy. 
An interesting thing about this figure Li that its face is of the Javanese type rather than of tho 
indigenous Chola type. Here the civaras are distinctly seen. The vehnisha is not yot 
a fully developed flame. 

Seated Buddha (Fig. 21) from Tiruvatti, South Arcot district, may be said to belong 
to the middle of the 11th century A.D. or to a slightly later period. Its hands and nose are 
broken and the pedestal missing. Here also the features arc prominent. Especially 
noteworthy aro the curls of hair and the civaras. The modelling is powerful and the 
expression is indicative of sublime tranquility. The usknisha is worked like a flame 
which is closely attached to tho curia of hair and has not yot boon shown ae having a 
prominent pedestal for it as is aeen in the figures to bo described below. 

Buddha (Fig. 22) from Tyaganur, Attur taluk, Salem district. It ia also in tho seated 
posture and may be aaid to be of the same type and ago as of the figure described above, 
exoept for this difference, that hero tho expression ia suggestive of joy born out of love and 
compassion. 

•• Dr. C Minaksbi. Kane** An Introduction to Ho ArrMlodurt. Published by tbs UfunaOiOo mad 
BfOSdruslIng DrjHtrtoMui of lu<L» (Pobruarj 1004), Sguro on top of pp. f?. 
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Standing Buddha (Fig. 23) from TiruYalanjuli, Tanjore district, may be said to belong 
to the earn* period a* the above figure* The prominent but delicately carved features, the 
exceedingly proportionate modelling and the tastefully worked drapery make thin figure 
as one of the masterpieces of sculpture belonging to the rod of the early Cliola period. 
A noteworthy detail of this figure is its urna, which is shown not as the usual prominent 
circular dot on the forehead but simply outlined as an inverted question mark in the fashion 
of a number of bronze images from Nagapattinam 41 . Moreover, it is a rare specimen from th< 
Tamil country, bocauaft though beautiful standing Buddha images in bronze are fairly 
common, standing Buddhas in stono have not been met with exoept this. Almost all the 
other stone figures of the Buddha are in the seated posture as is erident from the several 
figures examined above and below. Besides its rarity, it haa another noteworthy feature 
also. That is, unlike the many Buddha images noticod till now, the drapery of this figure 
cover* its entire body and the ends of it* have been executed with beautiful frilling, like that 
of a number of standing bronze Buddha images from Nagapattinam. This frilling, the uma 
and other details show the close correspondence between a metal image and a Btono figure 
of the same period and locality. It also does not have a halo. In general, the features of the 
figure go to show that the Mhapati who produced this was still imbued with the artistic 
traditions of earlier period*. 


Sealed Buddha (Fig. 24) from Elaiyur, Tanjoro district. It is seated on padmasana. 
The uma is prominent and the ushnisha ha* assumed the shape of a flame. The trirali on tho 
neck is preminot. The face ia aomowhat elongated and its features suggest that the style 
of the figure is influenced by foreign art traditions. This is also seen from tho peculiar 
modelling of the torso and especially of the shoulders. This figure also does not seen' to havo 
had any halo behind its head. Absence of the halo may sometimes indicate an early date, 
because moet of the earlier figures do not have it and almost all the later figures have it. 
But the style in which this figure is executed, is of tho late 11th century A.D. and in spite of 
ito somewhat defective proportions, it is powerfully rendered. 


Buddha (Fig. 25) from Jayankondacholapuram 4 ’. Timohirappalli district, may be 
dated to about th* beginning of the late Chola period from a variety of developed details 
observed in it. As usual, tho figure ia seated in tho dhyana posture on a beautiful padnuuana. 
The other icon ogTa phi cal details such as tho curls of hair, tho flame over it, and the ctrara* 
are prominent. Tho face is square in form and its features are pronounced. Tbo modell¬ 
ing of the figure is oxquiaite. That the person represented is endowed with great spiritual 
potentialities is known from the subtle smiling expression and the powerful and broad 

" 41 T N R»a»»ebnn«*r»a. Ard , po. 46 PI. No. XX > , 10. 

4i Uii'hu bao nolicad ia t bo following Annual Report of Archo*4i>n. Southom Oirdo. far INI. op. 11 
Annual hrpert on South l*d«m Ep^rophy for 1*01. ,*m. 4; TnnUiaopoly UaaatUar, V #L I. pp. 149; 
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shoulders. The moat intereating feature of this figure ia the halo behind its head. It is 
oval in shape and simple in workmanship unlike the haloe of the figure* to be described 
below. Along the margin of the halo are carved three-pronged flames. Surmounting 
the halo is carved in high relief a beautiful little umbrella a characteristic of Sakjasimha 
Buddha, which suggests his royal status. This is done in the manner of the umbrella* 
occurring in some of the seals of the copper-plate giants of the time of Rajendra Chola I. 
Hence this figure may with some reason bo assigned to about tho later half of tho 11th 
oentuiy A.D. This is also supported by the excellent modelling of the figure which ia akin to 
lhat of the sculpture* belonging to the temples at Tanjore and Gangaikondacholapuram. 
Furthermore, the umbrella ia set against tho background of a circular slab on which is 
carved, in a beautiful manner, the branches of the Bodhi tree, which ia rarely represented 
in stone sculpture* of the Buddha. Another interesting thing about this figure is the 
irivali and the depression shown on the neck. 

Above all this figure is noteworthy for the name by which it is called locally even to 
this day. It ie called Paluppar (uQpuurt) and is now found erected on a platform on tho 
bund of the local tank called Paluppurani, which has got its name most probably after the 
figure. The word Paluppar in Tamil means one who ia ripe. The term as applied to thin 
figure is most appropriate because it is an exact equivalent of the Samyak Sambuddha 
who was the moat ripened amongst- the wise. It will be of interest to compare, in this 
connection the various Tamil terms referring to the Buddha which oocur not only in the 
inscription* but also in literary works belonging to different periods of South Indian history. 

Staled Buddha (Fig. 26) from Nagapattinam. Of the numerous late Buddhist 
bronzes discovered at Nagapattinaiu, the seated Buddha illustrated on pi. I of the Madras 
Museum Bulletin on these images is particularly noteworthy. Mr. T. N. K&machandran 
give* a detailed description of the figure which, though long, ia reproduced, here in full, 
in view of the light it throws on the various interesting part* of thia image. 

" No. 37. (PI. I). Height with pedestal and prabha 73 cm .; without pedestal 
298 cm. From Nanayakkara street. Nagapattinam. 1934. Hands in dhyana, the right 
palm which ia uppermost bearing the following mark (PI. XXIX, 2). Seated on an elegant 
triangular padmasana mounted on a rectangular bhadnuana. th*;latter provided with holes, 
one at either end. and corresponding rings on its inaido to hold the shaft spikes of a prahha. 
The prabha is in three parte, a lower part, a middle one and an upper one. The lower part 
which in designed an the background of a simhasana is a broadband ourvlinear plate with 
foliage design* at the ends flanked by rearing Sardulae or Talis (Dravidian) and with 
4 horizontal projection in tho centre intended to serve as a cushion for the body of the Buddha 
to lean against. There are foliage designs present on tho cushion and also one at either end. 


Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
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The middle part is a circular aureole ( bhamandala ) which waa secured to the lower one by 
means of an iron shaft (now runty ami broken) fixed to it* back and going into two sockets 
present in the lower one. The aureole goes behind the Buddha’s head and bears a circular 
course of 35 flanw* over ft similar course or band of foliage. The shaft that supported the 
aureole *1*> supported the third and upper part which is now loose owing to the shaft 
having rusted away. The third part ia a purely decorative plate, circular for tho moat part 
but tapering at tho top. It consists of three creeper courses in the midst of heavy foliage 
and flowers such as lotuses, lilies, etc. At its bottom a spread umbrella is attached, which 
goes right over the head of the Buddha. Kobe of the Buddha as in fig. 31 but the folded 
edRo is so aide both in front and back that there is clearly the suggestion that the latter 
is a different oloth corresponding to the uttariya. Uma mark is pi. XXX, 10. Ear lobes 
arc bored and are proport ionate to the face. Nose pleasant with nostrils also indicated and 
lips quite real. Hair in seven rows of curls surmounted by flame-like ushnieha. The 
anatomy of the whole figure is smooth suggestive of flesh, hands, leg*, none and fingers 
being done to perfection. 

“ Typo Southlndia, comparable with Late Cola bronxe*. Similar to Buddha No. 10." 

« To the lower part of the prabha are attached the figures of Nagarajas, one at 
either end. They stand on either aide of the Buddha and function as the court-bearers 
Of the Buddha holding a fly-whisk in the hand that ii farther away from tho Buddha and 
holding the hand that U nearer the Buddha in what is called the r Umaya-hada or pose of 
pm!** or wonder. Evidently they are recounting the pra&iaes of the Buddha with feelings 
of wonder and devotion. Five serpent hoods placed over their heads indicate their Naga- 
nature while their personal attire and ornaments such as tcaranda-makuia on head, patra - 
Lundalas iu the cars, necklaces, waist girdle, wrislots. armlets, rings and belt and drawers and 
three stranded yajnopavita indicate their regal if not their divine status. Their symmetrical 
poise hy the aide of the erect Buddha, with their bodies inclined towards and thoir logs away 
from the Buddha, their anatomical feature®, and the absenoe of any markB on thoir foreheads 
and palms all resemble so closely features present in aomo of the Andhra sculptures of tho 
Buddha such as those from Amaravati, Ooli, and Nagarjunakondu that one cannot resist 
concluding that the Nagarajas in this were perhaps influenced by the Andhra ones. The 
Buddha’s life is bo full of associations with the denizens of tho Naga world that the early 
Buddhist sculptors derived from the Nagaa a convenient decorative motif with which they 
decorated their sculptures especially when they portrayed sconce from the Buddha’s life 
or from his past births called the Jatakaa. The reeemhlance of these Nagarajas with the 
Andhra ones coupled with tho determination of the Buddha type as indigenous go to prove 
that the whole composition is typically South Indian (Late Cola)." 
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From tbo above description, tho importance of thia figure is easily understood. 
Though no precise dating ia suggested by Mr. T. N. Ramacbandran, his assigning it to the late 
Chola period may be taken advantage of and a date at the commencement of the period, 
j.e., about the end of the 11th century A.D., suggested for the figure. This ia supported by 
its artistic embellishments which are characteristic of images of thiB period Some of 
the features met with in this figure may be eaaily traced in tho stone sculptures that have 
gone into the decorative scheme of the big temples at Tanjore and Gangaikondachola- 
puram. 

Besides this seated Buddha a number of small standing Buddha figures from Naga- 
pattinam may also be assigned to the same period. A particular feature met with in most 
of three images is tho special manner in which their drapery is done. It is made to cover 
the entire body of the figure and its onds are shown in a frilled form, a pattern which is 
suggestive of artistic influonoes from North India particularly of Nalanda and Kurkihar. 

Maitreya BodhisaUva (Fig. 27), from, Naga patti nam. Before examining the other 
figures we should make mention of the Bodhiaattva Maitreya of exquisite workmanship 
belonging to later Chola period illustrated on Plate VII. Pig. 1 of the Madras Museum 
Bulletin mentioned abovo. Ite description as given in the book (p. •) is as followB 

“ No. 46. (pi. VI. fig. 1). Height tcith pedestal 76 cm., without pedestal 62-5 em. 
Nan&yakkar* Street, Nagapattinam, 1984. — Maitreya Standing in tribhanga on a circular 
padmasana having 4 holes for securing the image to a base while carrying it in proevaeion. 
The holes and the relatively big sire of the imago provo that the image was one of the 
%tasava-v%grahas. Four arms ; upper right with ro6ary, upper left with a flower stalk from 
which spring 12 liowera and 2 buds (are they nagapushpas 1) lower right varada, lower loft 
kataka, the latter two with the following palm marks (p. XXX, 88). Richly decorated. 
Hair arranged flame*like resembling a jatamakuta with design of stupa in front; makara- 
kundalas in the ears, necklaoee four stranded jajnopavita, waist—girdle, loin-cloth with 
eimhamukha. armlets, wristlets, rings, padasaras and sirascakra. Comparable with Chola 
type ; henoo indigenous. The presence of a stupa on the nuikuta points to the identity of 
tho image as that of Kfaitreya ” 

Such oxquisito specimens as abovo were produced oven during so late a period as the 
12th oentury A. D It is well known that from the next oontury or so onwards all arts and 
crafts have begun gradually to decline in India. 

Seated Buddha (Kg. 28) from Arikamedu (Kakayau Topo), nouth of Pondicherry. 
This is seated in the usual dhyna posture. It has tbe-other usual features such as the three 
garments, the urna, the curia of hair and the waftnisha. There is the trivali on the neck. 
The expression on the f&oo is peaceful, in spits of the mutilation of the nose, etc. Tho h»tn 
8.B.—13 
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shown behind the head with its mafcora-hoadod lower ends touching the shoulders is more 
developed then that of the figure from Jayankondacholapuram. This feature combined 
with the modelling of the torso which tends to be angular, though the earlier tradition of 
rounding off of the joint* still linger* on to some extent, is highly suggestive of a date 
a little later than that of the figure described just above. 

Seated Buddha**, height about 3 feet 9 inches. It is found in the Karukkilamamda- 
amman temple at Kanchipuram (Pig. 29) and show* further development in its ioonographio 
details. Here the Buddha is in the bhusparsa rnudra. The features of the faoe and head, 
though pronounced, are in the classical style. The face here is of the Chola type. The 
noteworthy feature of this figure is the halo behind its bead. It is beautifully worked with 
Ua**1s inside and flame on the outside margin and with makara heads at both the lower 
ends which are shown touching the shoulders. The general treatment of the figure is evidently 
of a very high order and its date may therefore be about the beginning of the 12th century 

Buddha (Pig. 30) from Manambady, Tanjore district, may be examined next. The 
figure is seated on a high bhadrwana which hae seven mouldings. The padmatana which 
hould be found in such figures is conspicuous by ite absence, the reaeon for this bo J ng not 
known. The halo behind tho head is more developed than in the previous figures. Although 
the modelling is not perfect, the facial features are rendered clearly, but the expression does 
ivot satisfy completely the prescribed norm. Yet it is a good example of late Chola 
sculpture of the 12th century A.D. 

Seated Buddha (Fig. 31) from Koradikkuppam, north of Pondicherry. The figure is 
seated on padmaaana in the dJiytna poao as the previous figure. Tho other features are 
present aa usual. The uehnisha has assumed the shape of a five-tonguod flame with 
a border at its base. The prMa behind the head is also more developed than that of the 
othor figure from Pondicborry. Above all that this figure is later than tho other figure 
from Pondicherry is known from tho peculiar semi-circular dopreoaion carved around tho 
neck and by the greater angularity of the joints observed here. It h dated to about tho 
early 12 th century. 

Seated Buddha (Fig. 32) from Kuvam may be said to oome next. It is also a finely 
executed specimen noiod for its rugged strength and vigour. The distinctive characteristic 
of lids figure is iU prabhavali which is supported on pdastars which are taller here than ?n the 
Kanchipuram figure to be noticed below. Another noteworthy detail is tho halo of the 
pointed arch type, which is seen encompassing only the head. 


T A. Q«>pU—** (Uo. fla Uditia in im Im4fm V«l 44. Pi, S. 
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Buddha, "height 2} feet, from Karur five miles to the west of Ponparri, Arantangi 
taluk. Tanjorc district, ia a small but beautiful figure seated in the usual dhyana posture. 
It has around it, the probKa on pillars which is of the type of the prabha mot with in the 
Kuvam Buddha mentioned above. The othor features of it are unmistakably in the late 
Chola style. It must be noted here that the village of Karur. as given above, is very near 
Ponparri, the birth-place of the famous Baddhamitra, the renowned author of tho Vira- 
soliyam, which is a treatise on Tamil grammar. Ho lived in tho 11th century A.D. and is 
said to have written this work during tho rulo of tho Chola King Virarajendra. Tho 
existence of this imago in a nearby village, tho reported existence of images of this kind in 
several other villages in tho neighbourhood, and the lats Chola style of this image, all go 
to show that Buddhism was undoubtedly in a flourishing condition in this area during tho 
Chola time-, which furnishes an additional evidence in support of the theory that Buddha- 
mitra hailed from Ponparri. It may he mentioned here in passing about the existence in 
the big village of Avadaiyarkovil, about seven miles to the north of Karur, of a Siva temple, 
famed in the story of the Saiva saint Miuiikkavachakar. which is noted for its beautiful 
gopura and pillared raandapa ' dating from about the late Chola tiroes which shows 
unmistakably that this area, during this period, was bustling with brisk artistio activity 
to which is duo images of tho kind of tho Buddha under reference. 

Buddha, " height 2 feet 6 inches, from Karukkilamamda am man temple, Knnchi* 
puram (Fig. 33) may be said to belong to a slightly subsequent period. The features are all 
pronounced, although the expression in tho faco and the general stylo of tho figure go to 
show that it is still in tho classical tradition. The most conspicuous of ,th© foaturcs which 
suggests the late dating of tho figure is tho prabhavali behind its head. It it now supported 
on pilasters carved on oithor side of tho figure, quite unlike tho prabhas of tho figures noticed 
above It has already boon said that the development of this design as woll as tho other 
features, is decisive in dating because sometime* late images without the prabha may preserve 


»• Thin wm found by me in lb* lank bo longing to ihn Kami; mid K'Ji temple* m tb* riling* 
wW* I hod boon ill June IBM for worshipping tU thoco UmplM. It wan u—d by the devotees of tKme deiti^e foe 
w.%ibiug their olothen on. In foci I mvaolt used it no b*xfor.i I » u .j)vcir«l it to bo • sculpture in h»$b relief and 
fojnrl It to be one, l« rny growl joy, on turning it up>*d» down Inamediolely. with tbe aid of l bo pr toot of the 
temple by nnnw Suppayyarujori. who in of the Pot tern olaM nailed the Vatan, I removed tho sculpt ure to the 
bund of th> t vik- When I left ths pine* I told the Pnjari that fh- image might betaken away from there to the 
Meiiei KiiinM exmotifae after rny return to Madree not only W«w-® (here the image would be prooeryed well 
and di^pUyod for tho boneflt of tha poople but oJmi because I thought that tho image being a repwomtation of 
the Bodlha, wuuld nut be likwd by the devotee* of tlie Hindu dm tie* mentioned aboso, to bo kept there. 
RnbNwroMtllv wheel 1 visited the place ogam in Moroll 1946. to eiamino tho imago if tt oould be removed now 
to tho Metre Mueeum in order to display it a* a ugniboant exhibit, at tbo tuno of the Buddha Jayanti 
■Sahibitioa bold inlb..Mueu» n Slit. May ar.d IStb August 19*6, tbe Puioxi told id. that ihmaraw 

a big dispute ow the uuop* between two rival group* of people of the locality, tie more powwful group whseh 
aawrged ouocewfol daotftng that the image should be retained in tbe praemota of tho temple mentioned above 
*nd warship offered to it aloo t* for the image* of other Hindu dm tie* Thu waa rat W Martline to hoar and I 
wasdisappointed munh bemuse, nay dwm* wo* not fulfilled. My disappomuoont waamore when! wa* toki that 
it would bo futile toiiyw convince tbe people concerned for the giving away of tho figure to tha Museum 
a* they would not budge at all 

“ A. K. Coornaraawaiay, ibid , p. 123, Fig. 239. 

*• T. A. Owptnaih* XU». ibid.. Fig. 4. 
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element* of earlier workmanship and thus cause some difficulty in dating. But when the 
prabha is present, the dating may be done with much less difficulty. The other two figures 
illustrated by Mr. T. A. G. Kao in his above mentioned article as Fig. 2 (headless) and Fig. 3 
(Fig. 34 here) may also bo said to belong to tho aamo ago as that of this figure, i.e.. tho 13th 
century or a little later 

Sealed Buddha (Fig. 35) from Manikandi, Kaman&thapuram district. It probably 
belongs to the 13th century A.D. when once more the kings of the Pandyan dynasty were 
powerful almost all over the Tamil ocuntfy. Here the padmwana, the prabha, tho ushnisha 
and other features are all fully developed. In spite of the fact that its face is worn out, 
enough of its feature* remain indicating tho sublime peace. There is an inscription on the 
upper rim of the pedretal in the Granbha script which is too weathered to be read. It is 
the only inscribed stone Buddha. 

The Buddha*' in roc Lining posture on the outer wall of the Kkamresvara temple 
at Kanchipuram (Fig. 36) may bo assigned to about tho late Chola period. Evidently it is 
u representation of the Buddha's death. As no other image of the Buddha in the parinirmjia 
attitude has, so far, been known from South India this figure may be said to bo a unique 
specimen of its kind. Its face is badly damaged but the euhnLiha suggest tho late date for it. 
Hero the Buddha lies on his right side having plaoed his head and legs on cushioned pillow*. 
Behind the head is the prabha whioh, though not extending down to the leg*. is ornately 
worked which is another late feature. Moreover, that by the time th ; s image was made the 
iconography of the Buddha images has become settled and conventionaliatd is easily seen 
by tho double-lotus pedestal which is made to cling on to tho foet oven when the Buddha 
id reclining! Tho figure has an oblong bhadra piiha. On tho right end of this piiha and 
below tho double lotus design is a miniature figure with hands in anjali pose hold above the 
head and tho face indicating oxtromo remorse. This figure may stand for Ananda, tbe close 
companion of the Buddha. Tbc small size of this figure compared to th« big Buddha is 
also done according to the requirements of the later-day ioo no graphic texts namely that 
the attendant figures have to bo do no in catuMala or trilala measure while tho main figure 
should bo dono oithor in tho dasatala or navaiala measure. Though this figure is a rare speci¬ 
men from tho Tamil country, it is a very poor one when compared with tho magnificent 
representation! of the subject occurring at Ajanta and Anuradhapure. 

Other Buddha image*. On tbe walls of Ekamrcev&ra temple, Kanchipuram, are 
illustrated in Figs. 37 and 38. Here arc found two seta of figures. The figures of one 
set are carved in high relief in the dhyana pose on padmajtana within an elaborately worked 
pro6Aa-on-pillar motif. A close viow of one of the figures of thu set ia shown in Fig. 39. 
It show* a separate prabha behind the head of the figure, within the one which enclose* the 


v Dr. C. IL n a k a h i, ibid., bottom figure on p. 37. 
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entire figure. This second prabha is now not shown as touching tho shoulders of the 
figure aa was the case in some of the earlier images described above, but ia shown a* if 
hanging in the air. The ruhnUhn ia shown as an elongated cone which adheres onlj 
slightly to the lop of the head. Further the modelling of the figure ia obviously of 
» very inferior order, much more degenerate than that of the Manikandi figure. This fact 
undoubtedly proves the gradual decay of traditions of art which was brought about 
probably by the political troubkw of the period to which these image# belong. It ia well 
known that South India waa shaken for a while by tire Muhammadan invasion about 
the beginning of the 14th oentury A.D. and that it took some decades or centuriw for the 
oountry to recover from this shock. As a result of the Muhammadan invasion a few 
elements of the art traditions that were in vogue amongst the Muslims began to influence 
the architect# and sculptors of South India. Typical Indo-Islamic art motifs such as 
the arches of various shapes became fashionable with South Indian artists. Hence the 
presence of this clement of art in a variety of works of art produced since the 14th oentury 

A.D. 

This new development is borne out significantly by the figures belonging to the second 
set. They are also carved in high relief ill t he dhytma posture ; but the niches in which they 
are carved into has arched top of a very simple tyrpe. The simplicity of the arch, 
may perhaps be token as evidence to show that thcao images were made at a time when 
tho influences of the Indo-lslamic art traditions had only just begun to bo fashionable 
in South India, which may have happened in the 14tl»-15t.h oentury A.D. 

Thus the existence of Buddhiat images dating from before 7th century A.D. to about 
the 15th oentury A.D. at Kanchipur&m, clearly shows that there continued to exist 
here a Buddhist settlement the members of which were probably in a flourishing condition 
so a# to able to have their own temples which contained such important and large images 
a# described above. 

To the last phase of the history' of Buddhism in the Tamil couittry belong a few large 
images also from Nagapattinam and from a few other place# in the Tanjore district. Of 
these very late figures mention must be made of the standing bronze Buddha figure enclosed 
within an elaborately worked prabhavali dated to about the M 16th century A.D. and 
the Avalokitesvara image standing within a prabhavali dating from after 1600 A.D. °. 
The existence of such large figure# a# these dating from so late a period as the 17th century 
A.D. is proof positive that there were Buddhist# in the Tamil country' especially in the 
district ofTanjore till then, although it i# a mystery as to wbat happened to thoaa 
Buddists and Buddhism after that date. 

- T. N. IU mT haf Mtr »n, HogopaUxnam o»4 <*J*r VvddAut Orons4* tn Ih4 Moira, IIumm, p. J7. No. If. 

*• IM. p. 40, Mo. 47, PI. XVin ft* \ ' 
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BUDDHISM : ITS HISTORY AND SECTS IN INDIA 
By P. R. Srinivasan 

Introduction. 

Over a third of the world's population follow Buddhism. A great majority of them 
are Asians. The great religion as it is practised to-day in the various countries show feature* 
which are quite new, some probably unknown to its original pattern. When it spread 
to various countries and began to take root t here.it had to absorb many an element of 
the local cults and philosophies. During the long porioda of its existence And growth, there 
had been a re-orientation of the beliefs and practiora of the religion which make it now 
almost unrecognisable. Even in the early stages of its development, it was split up into 
two schools called the Theravada and the Mthayana. Time wore further divided 
into several sects as time went on. The Theravada spread to countries like 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam whore it still continues retaining many of its old features. 
Since this school went southward in India, it came to be called as the Southern 
school. Mahayanft, on the other hand spread to China, Korea, Japan. Tibet. Nepal, Bhutan 
ami Sikkim. There it had a difficult task to perform before it got firmly established, 
acquiring Almost a new garb and even a modified auhstanoe. As the** countries are 
to the north of India, thin school was called the Northern. Though three two schools 
are said to be based on tlie two ancient schools, some features of one of them may bo 
found in vogue among the followers of the other and vice versa. Brief notices about the 
Buddhist* in the various countries are to be found in another chapter. Here the story 
of tho religion as it grew and developed in India proper will be briefly dealt with. 

Reasons for the growth of various schools. 

It is well known that no records relating to the actual beginnings of the religion 
have come down to iw. Hence it* development has to be studied only from the records 
and writings of the subsequent periods. There are two typos of records; one consisting 
of tho scripture* and other works in Pali, sacred to tho followers of the Theravada school, 
and the other consisting of the scriptures and other works, originally written in Sanskrit, 
a groat majority of which have oome down only in Tibetan and Chines© translations, and 
in vogue amongst the northern Buddhists. A comparative Btudy of those texts reveals 
a great measure of unanimity as regards tho inoeption of the religion as well as the vieci- 
titudes it had undergone during tho course of time. The fundament*! doctrines 
Of the religion remain the same in all the schools in the different countries. But as regards 
the practices and beliefs there has been over since the time of tho Buddha, differences* of 
• pinion which have contributed to the growth of the different schools. 
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It is well known that the various school had for their basin the two most important 
principle* that the Buddha propounded in his first sermon at the Deer-Park. They are 
that (i) everything is changing every moment or in other words things are impermanent 
(onicca). including the self (ttMtfe). and that (2) the sufferings are universal which result out 
of had craving of detirea, and can be overcome only by following the eight fold path chalked 
out by him. He said that salvation can bo attained by this means. Ho did not answer 
straightaway any questions bearing on matters irrelevant to salvation. 

In tho course of time, due to experience and learning the disciples of the Buddha 
began to analyse his sayings and interpret them in various ways moral, philosophical 
ami mystioal which resulted in the coming into being of Bcveral schools. 

Before examining the various well-built, finely gilded and beautifully decorated super¬ 
structures of the later schools ramed over the simple but everlasting foundations of the 
Buddha's doctrine, a brief outline of the great man's life may not be out of place here. 

Siddhartha as a Seeker of Truth. 

As the story goce, on leaving his country Siddhartha became an ascetic and was for 
a time in the hermitage of sage Arala Kalaraa in the suburb of Vaigali. During his short 
stay there the Prince could attain the seventh stage of the eight stages leading to Nirvana. 
This he could do by the application of his rare qualities namely strong will, energy, self. 
recollectcdiHKM, meditation and intellection. Then he went to Rajagriha w I tore lie rejected 
the offer of half the kingdom by king Bimbisara but sought tho help of sage Rudraka 
Ramaputta to reach higher stages in the path to Nirvana. In a short while aaoetic 
Siddhartha reachod the eighth stage also but it did not lead to that transcendental state 
which waa beyond all these stages. Followed by fiTe of his co-student* who were impressed 
by his extraordinary ability he then prooeeded to Uruvola. On the way ho stoppod 
for a while at Gaya whore he realised that so long as one was possessed of desires it 
was impossible for him to realise tho highest truth. In spite of this, he performed the 
severest of asoetic practices for six years, along with hia five companions. Finding these 
method* of no avail, ho decided to take food and with a strong body, wanted to realise 
the truth by means of ihyana*. At this time he was deserted by his five followers who 
went away to the Deer-Park near Banarae to ooutinuo their ascetic life. 

Siddhartha Becomes the Sambuddha 

Ascetic Siddhartha then took food offered by Sujata, the daughter of the chief of 
Urn vela. After this he seated himself on a scat of grass under the Bodhi tree with a firm 
resolve to realise the truth. •' It was the night of the full moon of May, and he was thirty- 
Avs ", Then he began to meditate. According to the storiee, it was now that he was 
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attacked by Mara and his hosts who were ultimately overcome by t he unflinching attitude of 
Siddhartha. Then he passed into deep meditation and rose in consciousness through the 
planes and sub-pl&nea of material existence. When he reached the fourth dhyaua ho 
got the bix supernatural powers and other tiddhis. The culmination of all his efforts was 
reached now and by a rare intuition he realised the highest truth, Bodhi. 11© became, 
thus the Sombuddha, or Wisdom Incarnate. This enlightenment made him free from all 
that was wrong and evil and showed him the sameness of all things. The truth realised 
oame to be known as tbo Dharma. 

For seven weeks afterwards the Buddha was in seven kinds of trances. In the seventh 
week when ho was under the Tairayana tree he enme across the two traders* from Ciandhara, 
namely Tapoata and Ballikn. They, attracted by the shining sago, became his first upaAabts 
(Uy-discaplee). As there were then only two principles, namely Buddha and Dharma of 
the threw j**w*la of Buddhism including vSangha which was yet to come into being, theso 
two lay-devotee* of the Buddha uttered only the two salutations, namely " salutation to tho 
Buddha and " salutation to the Dharma ” at the time of becoming disciples, earning 
thereby the name of dvemcilra. 

The truth that the Buddha realised was so deep and subtle, and realisable only by 
the wisest, made him pause and think if it could be imparted to ordinary people. But 
the noble Buddha who cast away all for realising that with which he wanted to remove 
the suffering of all other beings left off his hesitation, and decided to preach the now 
doctrine for tho benefit of humanity. Aocording to the texts ho did this at the implora- 
tion of God Brahma himself who pleaded on behalf of those few beings who were then 
fit to benefit by the doctrine. When the decision was taken the Buddha determined 
that be would only speak about the way to the truth and not about the truth itself. 

The Buddha's First Sermon at Sarnath. 

As his doctrine would be beneficial only to those who possessed high spiritual merits, 
tho Buddha thought of imparting it to lots five erstwhile companions who were doing 
penance in the Isipatana near Banaras. Accordingly he went there. Though the five 
ascetics did not at first want to honour the Buddha, they were compelled by his spiritual 
splendour to pay homage to him and to listen to hi* discourses. The First Sermon he 
delivered was the famous Dharmaeatrapramrlana Sermon. By this be is said to have 
set in motion the " Wheel of Law of Good men ” for the first time. The second sermon 
he delivered was on the impermanence of all things (anicca). Three two principles which 
the Buddha mode public for the first time were the most important ones of the new path 
which he realised under the Bodhi tree. When the five asootica realised the superiority 
of tb© Buddha’s teachings they immediately becamo his disciples. Now the Sangha was 
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bom. completing the noble Buddhist THtiny called the Triraina consisting of Buddha. 
Dharma and Sangha. Of the five disciples, Kaundanya got enlightenment immediately 
after hearing the sublime discourses. 

Then tho Buddha visited Banaras when? he met a youth called Yasa who also 
became a monk. There wm no ceremony accompanying the ordination of these monks 
and the Buddha admitted new entrants to his order by merely aaying " ehi Bhilekhu.' , 
At hi* instance Yaaa'a father now saluted all the throe members of the Buddhist Trinity. 
Since Yasa't fat her was amongst a few who beoame lay-disci plea by uttering the frisarano 
he was called a Uvacika. 

Then the Buddha commenced his life-long peregrinations in the course of which he 
acquired many notable persons of hie time as his followcre or diaciplca and could not only 
establish hi* new religion in the country of its origin but also Bproad it far and wide in North 
India through hi* disciple* devoted to the Buddliiat Trinity 

During the period when tho Buddha was preaching hi* doctrine he i* *aid to hare 
emphasised only the two fundamental principles mentioned above to tho people at large- 
But it is *l®o ea»d that he revealed the subtle meanings and import of the Dharma to a 
select group of his died pics who were fit to understand them. As tho members of the Sangha 
incrcnsod there came into cxistenoe rules for admission of monks into it as well as rules to be 
followed by them as a routine after becoming a member of the Sangha. Then there also 
entiio into being rules relating to the administration of the Sangha when it began to spread 
all over the oountry. In course of time a Canon was also adopted incorporating the principles 
of the religion and the rules relating to tho Sangha. This Canon is called Tipitaka on 
account of the fact that it consist* of three different collections of text*, each collection 
being called a pifato (basket) It is said that these texts were in Pali originally. The Pali 
Canon a* it is now used by the Southern Buddhists was committed to writing only about 
the 1 st oentury B.C. in Ceylon. But it is known from tho Tibetan and Chinese translations 
that there existed a Canon in Sanskrit also, even before 1st century B.C., which was in vogus 
amongst the Buddhist* of the Northern school. The Pali and the Sanskrit Canons havo 
•everal point* of agreement amongst them. There are also sharp differences of viewi 
between them on oertain matters. These sacred text* of the Buddhiat* appear to have been 
commented upon by erudite Buddhist monks belonging to different periods and countries. 
From the canonical text# it is possible to get a fairly clear piuture about the Buddha, his 
Dharma and bis Order. Tho later commentaries are helpful in clarifying knotty point*. 
Detail* relating to the Dharma, not in it* original form as propounded by the Buddha but 
In a more developed form may be noticed briefly. 

SB.—14 
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According to the scholars of Buddhism who havo had a tendency to squeeze out from 
one kind of fruit the juice of a different kind of fruit the Buddha had had to overcome 
leaders of various other religions and cults of his time who were wud to be immersed deeply 
in superstition and wrong doings. They may be classified broadly into two extreme groups 
-one indulging in luxury and tho other mortifying the physique. The enlightenment of the 
Buddha is said to have revealed to him a middle path which by its careful avoidance of both 
the extremes, was the only path that could lead to salvation. This middle path (majjhima 
patipada) as contradistinguished from the former (agalha potipada) and the Uttar 
[nijjhama potipada) consisted of the eight fold path and the four noble truth, already 
mentioned. This path is also said not to indulge in vain speculations about asti and nasti 
sasva/a and asasvata, an/a and ananla 

As regards the oighi-fold path it consists of the following : Right understanding, 
Right mindedneas. Right speech, Right action, Right occupation, Right recollections. 
Right resolutions, and Right meditation. Theee are grouped into throe different sections, 
viz., physical (site), mental (citta) and intellectual (panna). That is, as in the case of all 
other religions, in Buddhism also a seeker after truth ha*not only to observe oertain moral 
precepts but also to engago himself in deep mental and intellectual exercises which would 
ultimately lead him to Nirvana. Of the eight steps noted above the first three atop, fall 
under physical activity ; the second throe under mental activity aiul the last two .tepe 
under intellectual discipline. All the various suggestions mado by the Buddhist, in regard 
to these steps were not new to Indian religions. Tho distinct contribution of Buddhism 
was made only in the intellectual discipline. A brief exposition of the dotails of the three 
disciplines U given below. 


Physical Discipline (sila). 

In Buddhism, monks and nuns as well as Uy-discipk* have to observe a variety of 
moral precepts, and this forms the first step in their spiritual progress. The physical 
activities fall into three divisions, viz. those pertaining to physique, thoee pertaining to 
•peeoh and those pertaining to mind. For ordinray novices there are the famous ten 
commandment*. They should not (1) take sway the life of any being ; (2) acquire any 
thing that is not given, (S) indulgence in sexual matter*. (4) utter lie., (®) take 
intoxicants, (6) take food in untimely hour., (7) engage in dance, drama and music 
and similar activities, (8) aspire for adorning themselves with cosmetic* and garlands, (0) 
aspire for high and pleasant couches and (10) reoeire gifts of gold, etc. Of these tea, the 
first five or eight items are tho same for the lay-discipies. 

Rule* for monk* and nuns .—For the monks and nuns there are not only the famous 
Patimokhha duties but also several other rule* to bo observed so that by observing those 
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dutitfl they become absolutely fit for realising the highest truth. The observances intended 
for a monk fall under five groups. They are as follows 

1. Patimokkha-samvara. -According to this a monk should always try to he faultless 
in Ilia daily activities and should be afraid of doing anything wrong even in the slightest 
degree. 

2. Indriya-aamvarri -Then he has to guard against falling a victim to the senae- 
iirgaiu. Ho should keep them well controlled. 

3. Ajivaparituddha— Then he should exercise strict control over eating. He 
should not develop a taste for food. Furl her he should also not persuade others to offer 
him gift* of food, etc. 

4. Paceai/xisanniMita .—He should always allow himaelf only of the barest necessities 
of life which would just be sufficient to make him fit for reaching the goal. 

5. Dhulanyfu. -The thirteen rigorous practices are proscribed for some monks. 
It may be mentioned here that when Buddhism was in its early stages, the monk* were 
few and they were spending their lime mostly in the open as is evident from the description 
of four nisaayos (atates of living), viz. (I) to eat the food given voluntarily by others, (2) to 
wear the cloth discarded by others, (3) to spend the time at the foot of trees and (4) to uae 
urine and excrements as medicine® in case of nines*. But when the number of members 
of the Sangha increased there was the necessity to institute the thirteen rigorous practices 
cither for all or for those monks who wanted such practices. 

These arc found only in the later texts, the canonical text* however remaining silent 
on these matter*. It ia said that the Buddha did not practioe these, although some of his 
disciple* did. The Buddha was always more concerned with the mental and intellectual 
training than with physical discipline. The thirteen practices are as follows 

1. To wear the clothe® oolloctod from dual heaps, etc. (pameulndikangam). 

2. To have only three clothes, namely, the under garment {antarauuakn) the upper 
garment [uHartssanga) and the spare garment (aanyhati) (Ucivaranya**)- 

3. To take food colloctod by begging and to avoid the fourteen kinds of foods (pinda- 
palikangam). 

4. To bog food from house to house without omitting any [sapadanacarikangam). 

5. To take meal at one sitting, and not to resume seat if one has to rise in the middle 
of a meal [thuamkaryjam). 

6. To have only one bowl and to eat all kinds of food thrown into it (paUapindi • 
hansom). 

8.B.— 14s 
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7. Not to take any food after signifying the intention to finish the maal (khalu- 
pacchabhaNikangam). 

8. To dwell in forceta or places far removed from towns, ©to. (aranmtangam). 

9. To dwell under a tree and not to dwell in sheltered places [rulclckamulikangam). 

10. To live in the open but permitted to seek shelter when it rains (abbkokasiltongam). 

11. To live in a cemotary (sosamitongam). 

12. To use whatever aeat ia allotted [yalhasanikatikangam). 

13. To spend night* sitting and not lying (nisajpkangam). 

These practices may **br severe or moderately severe or moderate.'* The nuns (bhtk- 
khunis) arc permitted to practise only eight dhutangas omitting the five items namely 7,8,0, 
10 and II. A male novice can do twelve omitting the item No. 2. A female novice can 
do only seven of the eight proscribed for nut* omitting item No. 2. The lay devotees 
should do only the two items, namely, 3 and 5. It may be mentioned here that these 
practices are common to almost all the religions of India, the lay followers of them obser¬ 
ving rigorously many of the practices daily to this day. 

Mental Discipline (citta). 

The second step in the path to spiritual progress of the Buddhists relates mainly to 
thecontrol of mind (cilia) and to withdraw it from the worldly things and to direct it to the 
goal of Nirvana, as according to the Mahayanista it is only a steady mind that will compreh¬ 
end the real oneness and sameness and vaatness of the brings of the universe. The control of 
mind ia achieved only by moditational exercises which make the meditator to reach the 
state of death {sannavedayitanirodha) which is called samadhi. There are various kind* 
of samadhis, from the lowest to the highest. These meditative exercises have to be done 
in a particular manner which consist* of the following five processes :— 

(1) Ten hindrance (polihodhas). (2) forty objects of meditation (Icammalthanas), 
(3) the spiritual preceptor ( Kdyanamitia ). (4) the aspirant and (5) the successive stops in 
meditation. 

Tho ten hindrances are (1) tho abodes of monks (avasa), (2) family (kuk). (3) gain 
(labha), (4) members of the congregation (pana), (6) works (karnma), (8) wayfaring 
(oddhana), (7) relatives including the toaohers (not*), (8) one's own eiokness (a badha), 
(9) scripture (gantAa) and (10) miraculous powers (iddhi). There are other hindrances 
also. 

The forty objects of meditation are not really forty but may be many more. In fact 
the teacher has to choose tbe objects of meditation for the aspirant. They are the 
following ; <o) Tea Katinas comprising the earth, water, fire, wind, the blue ookmr, yellow, 
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iod, while, spot of light and the limited space. (6) Ton Aeubhas or unpleasant object*, are 
the ten states through which an uncarcd for corpse passes before it is completely destroyed. 
They are. the swollen, the blue-coloured, tho pussy, the limb-torn, tho animal-eaten, the 
Umb-diBmembcrcJ. the limb-scattered and destroyed, the blood covered, tho worm dwelt 
and the skeletal. These make tho aspirant rise above doubts, love and affliction, (c) Six 
Anuesatis (concept*) consists of the Buddha, the Pharma, tho Sangha. the nine, the making 
gifts (toga) and ways leading to rebirth as a god (detata). These bring peace to the 
aspirant and produce in him insight which loads him toarhathood. Besides these there are 
three other concepts (antusaHo). They ore the marana-sati according to which tho meditator 
has to ponder over the fact that he is al*o liable to death and that his body is from hsad to 
bottom full Of impurities such ae hair. etc. The Anapana-sal* which relates to tho controlling 
of breath. The aspirant has to go to the forest to perform this. He may use the aids of 
counting, the following the three ftagea, and watching the points of contact. This leads 
one to develop the dhyana. The third anu**z<» ui vpasananussatt which requires the aspirant 
to go to lonely place where he has to meditate on the fact that the best of all dhnrmas is 
tho absence of attachment, (d) Four BrakmavxKnrxu consist of friendliness to all beings 
(mrtta) compassion (karuna). feeling of joy at another'* happiness ( mudita ) and the removal 
of attachment (upekkha). (e) Four Arvppas or Samapattis oonsiat of meditation on the 
following four, tho unlimited afcosa going beyond tho seen universe [akaeanancaifatana) \ 
the consciousness [tinnananancayatana) after withdrawing his mind from the sense of space, 
etc.; the voienew or absence of tinnana [akincinnapatana) after withdrawing his mind even 
from the oonaciousmss ; and the absence of perception (nevasanna-naaannayatana) when ho 
get* rid of preemption of all except the most subtle. (/) The disgust for food {aharc patihda- 
eanna), (g) The determination of the four elements of the body {eaiudhatu-vavatthana). 

The proper preoeptor is an essential requisite for an aspirant. He should try to get 
training under an Arhat. Failing this he may receive lessons from the following in the 
doscending softie : an antvfami, a sakadajami, a sotapanna, a puthujjana, a master of three 
intofcas.amasterof Lw* pitofaw. a master of one pitaka, a master of one nikaya with its 
©ommcnUnee and a man n'self-restraint (lajji). 

The candidate (aspirant) must he devoid of fear, love of gain, defect* and illusion and 
must bo desirous of dedicating hi* life to real in* the goal. Ho must also be prepared to do 
anything that his preceptor mieht ask him to do. He should also choose a proper place for 
his meditative lifo. The suitable time for doing moditation was after bis return from 
his begging round*. In aelocting the candidate, tho preceptor should not accept him 
Immediately after soring him. The candidate’s montal states and physical activities 
should be examined closely before he was initiated. The canditates should be given 
«oh objects of meditation as best suited to his mental leanings. There are some preli¬ 
minary duties like trisaranam, that a candidate should do before he oommenoed his 
meditative practioes. 
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The succoaaive *Upe in meditation are the following .—Upacara according to which 
the oonoepta are seen clearly without their defect ; appa*a by which the steadiness of mind 
ii slowly achieved ; and the four trances which are brought about by meditating on the 
various object* mentioned above. The meditation on the supramundane objects consist* 
of four higher trances called eamapaUis. The aspirant becomes free from mental activity 
after the fourth tranco. 

Intellectual discipline (pansa). 

After the practices dealt with above the Buddhist aspirant gets to the next step which 
makes him qualified to have a true view of the various objects (panna). But the gatgeg of 
getting the true view arc gradual and the truths realised are the four noble truth* 
(aryasaccat), viz., dukkha, dukLha wmudaya.dukkha nirodha and the dukkanirodha maw*. 
The former two are relatively of a lower order whilo the latter two arc responsible for the 
realisation of the highest truth, viz., the removal (n WAol of dnJMa . According to the 
Buddhists, the relative truth* mean the following: (1) ]Vandhtu, (2) Dkaius, 
(3) Ayatanas, |4) Jndriyas and (5) Anyone™ and the highest troth, (6) the PoUecanmup- 
poda (the theory of causiUion). 

Khandhas. They are two-fold mulcrita or lohya dhatu (objective) which include* 
tbo whole world and asanukrita or lokuitara dhaiu (subjective) which include* Aktua and 
Nirtvna. Samakrita dhatu U according to the Buddhista, composed of nama and rvpa. 
The former includes the four mental states (nama) of being, namely, feeing, perception, 
impressions produced by previous actions (karma) and knowledge obtained through senses; 
and the latter includes all the inanimate* objects. Tbeae five arc collectively called the 
five Khandhas. It works out that all the beings consist of five elements each without 
a •• soul ” (AUa or PuQ^ah). The ropo khandha includes earth, water, fire and air of 
the.past, present or future. Vednna khandha mean* all that is felt by a poison. Though 
one. it is studied, sometime* under, the three aspects, namely, good (huaxJa) bad (abtsala) 
and indifferent (aryakaia). but sometimes under five aapcctaalao. Vinnanakhandha is the 
menu! faculty which understands the things. Though one, it is treated under the three 
aspects each of which is again studied under four spheres, vis., kmmaoocaro, mpavacara. 
arupavaeara and lokuitara In all. the vinnana element comprises of 84 items which nro 
said to act in 14 ways beginning with the birth of a porson and ending with his death 
Sannakfuindha. By this is meant the characterise* by which a thing is known. Though 
one. it is associated with three rmiuiuu and the imnana cannot exist without the sunna 
(perception). Sankharakhandha denotes the aspects of mental states by which two or more 
mental activity are brought together through the other three khandhw, vtdana. eanna and 
rinnaiux. 

Dhaiu*. The term hae a variety of significance but it is applied to the six sense-organ*,, 
their object* and the six perceptions derived through thorn totalling to 18. 
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Jyaiaiuw include the sense organa (internal) and other objects (eiternal) totalling 
to 12 in all. Of these the first eleven belong to the rvpaUuindJia which is limited and the 
twelfth, mind, belongs to vinnanalckandha . which is unlimited extending over all mental 
states denoted by the term Dharma. In effect the Buddhists say that the dkatns and the 
ayaianns have neither any substance nor any function. 

Indriyas in Buddhism are twenty-two in number. It is said that they also do not 
exist in the highest sense. 

Arit/aMfMU. —These are. as dctailod below, the four noble truths mentioned above 
which are comprehended by aammadilthi . Dukkka mean* that birth, etc., cause suffering. 
The understanding of this removes the belief in a eelf. Samudaya ia due to tanka (desires). 
Knowledge of this removes the belief that there is an after life. Nirodha is the extinguishing 
of dcuirea. It can be known by right means although it is unborn, unoriginated and uncreated. 
It has two aspects, namely, one bounded by the physical body and another completely 
freed never taking any other body. A knowledge of this removes the belief in the etemality 
of self, kfagga is the eight fold path which leads to tbs ocesation of Bufforing. The know¬ 
ledge of this removes the belief in non-action. 

Paticcaoamuppada or the theory of causation, is a contribution of the Buddhists to 
Indian philosophy according to which the worldly things are impermanent inasmuch as they 
are neither created by God nor a composite of eternally existing atoms. Nothing except 
Nibbasa and Alcasa is due to cause and condition. This law is identified with the 
Buddha and Dharma by all the Buddhists. There arc the following twelve term* com- 
posing the law of causation, namely, avijja (ignorance), sankhnra (impression*), vinnana 
(perception), rutma-rupa (mind and matter ), ta!oyatana (six sense organa), phaeea (contact), 
vedana (fooling), tanka (doaire), upadana (strong attachment), bkava (desire for existence) 
and jati (birth). Sometime* a parallelism has been pointed cut between this series and 
that of the Samkhya system. This series is however not intended to explain a line of 
•volution or origin of the world but a chain of example* to show the dependent origination 
iidappaccayota) of things. Accoiding to the Buddhists there are twenty-four relation* 
■uch as althi, natthi, vi^a'a. angola and that the links are to be rrlalod in one or more of 
these relations. By the term paclieauamvppada is meant the inexorable mutual depen 
denry of cause and effect. 

The Sangha. 

Returning to the story of the lif© of Buddha, after converting about sixty people 
in Banaras who became arhaU, the Buddha sent them to different parts of the country not 
only to propagate the religion but also to give the benefit of arhathood to as many as 
were in a stage fit to become so. He himself wont to Rajagriha where be acquired besides 
other*, the two important diaciples, namely, Sariputta and Moggallana who became later 
his chief disciples. Afterwards the Buddha toured to several nart* of Northern India 
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converting year after year more and more person# to hi# faith. When he was at Kapila- 
Tutu, his native town, be asked Sariputta to ordain Rahula as a monk. Till then all new 
entrants had to be brought before the Buddha for admission into the Order. Prom this 
time onwards the a'hats sent abroad were themselves enabled to ordain people, which 
greatly facilitated the expansion of the Sangha. 

Monastic rules.— When the Sangha grew there came into being rule® for admission. 
According to them originally a new entrant should shave off the hair on the head and 
moustache, put on yellow robes, salute the bhikkhua, and revere the Triratna. When the 
Sangha still further expanded the new entrant was made to observe more elaborate rules 
comprising the system called naUi-tatuthakamma. According to this the new entrant had 
to be presented by his atarya to an assembly of monks who after studying him would 
approve of his ordination. Then the novitiate was asked lo observe the other rules relating 
to the conduct of a monk. In the case of people belonging to other sects, before they wore 
ordainod they were required to undergo training for four months. There were some excep¬ 
tions to this. Persons suffering from contagious and incurable diseases and persons employed 
In service, robbers and such other groups of people, were not admitted. 

There were two kinds of ordination for a new entrant, onepabbaya (adopting a homeless 
life), and upasampada (becoming a bhikkhu). To become a bhikkbu a novitiate roust 
prove fit which may involve training for at least ten years. He should have an vpajjhaya and 
an atarya both of them learned, who would gradually make him learn all the moral laws as 
well as the subtleties of philosophy, lie should also observe the rules relating to residence, 
dress, articles of furniture, mcdicino and food. There came into existenoe the fortnightly 
meetings of monks called uposatha on the 14th or 16th or 18th day to discuss the Vinsya 
and the Dharomo as well as to recite the Palimokkha rules called Bhikkhu Palimckkho. 
The meetings should bo attended by all the monks present in the locality and any monk 
residing in it but not attending the meeting was taken to task. There wns then the recita¬ 
tion of all the rules of the Palinwkkha by all the members, and the purification {parisuddhi) 
of an assembly was obtained by each of the monks individually declaring that they did not 
oomtnit breach of any of the rules of Palinokkha. There were also regulations how and 
when this recitation had to be performed. Although the Buddhist monks were expected 
to be wandering, during the rainy season of the year they may stay at one plaoe. In regard 
to this also rules were framed. When the rainy season was over and the monks were about 
to disperse they should perform the pavarana oeremony which meant the confession by 
monks the sins of commission and omission, they might have committed during their stay 
at one place. This was similar to the parisuddhi ceremony mentioned above. There was 
aUo another oeremony called kathina relating to the making of robes for and their distribu¬ 
tion to the monks. 
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Nunnery .—The Sangha became »o popular that several women desired to become non*. 
At their head wim Mahaprajapati Gotami, the Ruddha'n foster-mother. Though the Buddha 
*u averse to ordain women, lie yielded to the implorations of hi* foster-mother and the 
impassioned appeal of Ananda and the order of nuns was established. But the rules fox 
nuns were framed in a manner suitable U> them. Their Patimokkha rules were called 
Bhikkhuni Patimokkha. 

Side by aide with the rules of conduct, rules were framed for punishing those monk* 
who swerved from them as well as rules for approving certain acts intended for the entire 
Sanghn. 

Conelitntion of the Sangha. —As regards the constitution of the Sangha, it* member* 
[bhikkhus) when they became resident* of particular place, they as a body accepted the 
buildings, etc., gifted to them by devotees. These were originally meant for residential 
purpose* of monks but later on became centres of learning. No one member of a monastic 
establishment was considered its head because, quite contrary to the practice that obtained 
in similar religious institutions of his times, the Buddha never admitted that either ho was 
the leader of the Sangha or any one else could be one such. On the other hand, he exhorted 
the bh kkhus not to tako refuge in others but to take refuge in themseIves and in the Dhamma. 
But usually an elderly monk was chosen to be the leader at meetings of the monks. In 
course of time rule* relating to the administration of monasteries were also framed. Most 
salient of the rule* was that no act of the Sangha was accomplished without the consent 
of the assembly and this was enforced strictly. It may be remembered here that all the 
elaboration of activities of the Sangha came into being only gradually and not during 
the life-time of the Buddha. He on the other hand always insisted that both the monks 
and lay-disciples should betake to tread tho path proclaimed by him in order to achieve 
salvation. 

The religion propounded by the Buddha soon spread to nil parts of India. This waa 
mainly due to his personality and to the high calibre of his disciples like SaripulU and 
Moggallana. The kings anil wealthy persona of the day began to patronise the Sangha. 
Some of them like Anathapindika, Jivaka, Ambapali and Visakha earned the appreciation 
of the Buddha himself. The religion became popular owing to it* catholic views and spirit 
of toleration shown to the follower* of other faiths. Of the oeveral other caum* which 
were responsible for tho spread of Buddhism mention may bo made of the following, namely, 
internal strength of the organisation, unorthodoxy of tho people of Magadha, persuasive 
methods employed in converting people, adoption of popular dialects and above all the 
intrinsic merits of the religion ", 

8.B.—15 
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Six leaden of other faiths. 

Owing to these qualities it was possible for the Sangha to win over the followers of 
other religions. It is said that during and anterior to the time of the 13 u< Id ha there were 
several leaders of sects of whom cix had largo following. These six leader* were called the 
six Titthiyas. They were as follows 

Puma Kajtsapa was the tear her of Akriyavada (theory of non-action) according to 
which th© soul does not act and the body alone acta. As such the person docs not earn 
either merit or domerit by his action. He may be said to have belonged to tho school 
which taught '* that things happen fortuitously and have nothing to do with the soul M . 

Mahkhali G»&ala was first follower of Jainism of the Parsvunatha school. But Inter 
ho became the leader of the Ajivakas. Ho believed in the doctrine of fatalism und propa¬ 
gated the theory that salvation was attained only by repeated births and deaths, which 
wore unalterably fixed (niyala). Therefore the sufferings and happiness of beings did not 
depond on any cause or effect. In the Buddhist Canon this theory is called os AUiuka and 
Akriyadillki. 

Ajita Krjtakambah was a materialist and denied the existence of good or had acts. 
He propagated the theory that there was no entity called soul a* distinct from body. Body 
was oomposed of the four elements and it decomposed into the same elements, after 
death. This doctrine is colled Uechedavada (doctrine of annihilation) or lam jiva lam 
eariravada. 

Pakudka Kaccayana propounded the theory that a being is oomposed of seven 
elements, the usual four together with pleasure, pain and soul, which exist eternally. Accor¬ 
ding to him good or bad acta did not affect those elements. This is called Sae^Uavada. 

Sanjaya BdaUhapulta was a teacher of agnosticism. Ho is said to have refused to 
give answers to problem* relating to ultimata. Even the questions bearing on the moral 
responsibility were left unanswered. It may be mentioned that Sariputta was first a follower 
of this school before ho was converted to Buddhism. 

Sigontha NatapuUa was the famous Mahavira the founder of Jainism who preached 
that only rigorous ascetic practices could bring salvation. It may be mentioned that in 
ths Pali texts not a word about his Syadmda or the Naxalatim has been recorded although 
the religion is classed along with Buddhism as Kriyavada. 

Beside* these definitely known schools which preached various other doctrines, 
there were sixty-two views which have been recorded in one of the Suttaa as those pertaining 
to the experiences of a Buddhist monk. Three views were met by proper explanations 
by ths Buddha. 
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Having satisfactorily answered the various differing views of the leaders of other faiths 
in the light of his profound enlightenment, and having seen the spread of his doctrine 
far and wide through the agency of his devoted disciples, the Buddha entered Nirvana 
at Kueinagara, tho City of the Mallas, on tho full moon day of Vaiaakha in 644 B.C. 

The Buddhist Councils. 

Fire! Buddhist Council of Rajagriha .—After the death of the Buddha, the monks of the 
Sangha began to lead on easy life and consequently there was lack of discipline. Apprehen¬ 
ding that this would lead to deterioration of the Sangha, Mahakasyapa, at the instance 
of tlio old monk Subhadda (Upanonda) convened a meeting of 600 arhals at Rajagriha. 
King Ajatasatni who was then reigning there helped the leaders of the Council. Although 
Mahakasyapa wanted that all the old monk* should oo-operate with him, he oould not 
get the help of Cavampati and Purann. Since Ananda was always with the Master when 
h« wn a alive, he had to be consulted on many a point of the Law. He became an arhal 
only just before tho meeting of the Council took place. It was at this time that Ananda 
was charged with certain lapses of oonduct. Though they were insignificant and oould not 
be considered as serious. in order to strenghen the Sangha. Ananda confessed and he was 
absolved of the sins. It is said that the main reasons for convening the Council was to decide 
the failings of Ananda and other*. Rut by the time of the death of the Buddha, there had 
cropi*d up differences of view* in tlw* interpretation of several saying* of tho Master as well 
a* of several precepts. It was t herefore nocosary to ascertain the views of the Sangha on 
the Vinaya and tho Suttos by having them recited by the moat competent people in tho 
matter. Tbero was the parisuddhi of Ananda who on his oonfesaion was. forgiven by the 
assembly. Then there followed the recitation of Patimokkha rules by Upali which was 
approved by the cuecmbly. Then there was tho recitation of the Suttas by Ananda. 
After having settled the points of difference with regard to the various rules, tho assembly 
was disbanded. Since this was tho first lime when such a big aasemly of monks waa 
convened for transacting the most important buaineaa of settling the meaning* of disputed 
rules Of conduct, this First Council became important in the history of Buddhiam. 

It has already boon mentioned that there were monks even during the time of the 
First Council, who had their own views regarding the interpretation of the rules and other 
sayings. Three cleavages of the Sangha developed further in course of time. These were 
mainly due to the absence of a unifying force as well ns due to the natural instinct of 
some of the very erudite amongst the monks of later day who wanted to import into tho 
sayings of the Buddha meanings and significance that were not quite apparent in the early 
siagre. There also came into existence separate g-oups amongst monks specializing in 
^parate portions of the Canon. Since the Buddha himself countenanced in the case of 
certain people laxity in tho observance of rules, there came into existence groups of monk* 
who said that it was enough to follow the spirit of tho Dhamma rather than iU letter. 

SB—16a 
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Second Buddhist Council of Vaisali .—In the oourae of about a century after the death 
of the Buddha the dfferencoa of views on some of the text# of the Canon reached a parti¬ 
cular stage whon some of the monks of Veeali approved ten rules of Vinaya which wen not 
in conformity with the original roles as found in the Pat mokkha. Added to that there was 
the set of five dogmas propounded by Mahadeva which were also not quite in keeping with 
the rules followed by orthodox arhaU like Yaaa of Kauaambi. Tboro was therefore the 
nooewuty to settle these differences. 80 a council of monks vm convened at Vaiaali and 
it was attended by 700 mambas of the Sangha. King Kalasoka was its patron. There 
was disorder at the meeting, so the decision on the matter of ten disputed Vinaya rule* was 
left to a committee of eight members, four from the orthodox school of the West and four 
from tho unorthodox school in the East. This committee was against the move of the Vesali 
monks and its decision was confirmed by the Counoil. The Council had thus become famous 
as the Second Buddhist Council. At this Council also the canonical texts wore recited and 
oonfirroed as in the First Council. It is to be notod that the Second Council bad 
no President and the disputed matter was decided by a oommiMoo, according to tbo ubbahika 
(committee) procedure. 

The five propositions of Mahadeva were important in that according to them ths 
arhaU were not perfect and they were also liable to fall down from their exalted stats 
which was accorded to them according to the original rule* of the Sangha. 

The Mafuuajujhikaa .—The defeated Vesufian monks wore not prepared to abide by 
the decisions of tho orthodox oouncil. and arranged tor the'r own council consisting of 
arhais and non-orAoii immediately after tho Sr con d Council. They called this council as 
Mahasangiti and proclaimed that their decisions wore quite in keeping with tho teachings 
of tho Buddha. 

Thus there had come into oxiateno© two distinct schools. The orthodox mom hers were 
called Sthaviravadina and tho members differing from them were called the Mahaaanghikae. 
In oourse of time differences cropped up not only in regard to doctrine and discipline but 
also in regard to tho dr**, etc., with the result that the Sthaviravada school was divided 
into cloven sects all following tho doctrines of the Hinayana, and the Mahaaanghikae became 
divided into seven sects which wore tho forerunners of Mahayanism. 

After this Sooond Council the various sects of the two important schools mentioned 
above spread from Magadha to different countries each sect entrenching iteeif fi nal ly at 
a certain place. For inatanoe tho various sects of Mahasanghikas who had their 
headquarters at Pataliputra moved to the South and established themselves in the Andhra 
oountry and were caliod the Andhakaa. The Mahisasaks* moved to the West Coast of 
peninsular India. The Sthaviravadina or Theravadina first went to Avanti and theooe to 
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Ceylon. The Sammiti yea or Vataiputriyaa were probably activo in the northern Avanti. 
Similarly the Sarva**ivadlns went to Mathura and Gandbaim and some of them, beeauso 
they wont furthor north, were called Hemavataa or Mulwjarvastivadimi. 

Third Buddhist Council of PoUdiputm. - When there came to exist so many aub-sects 
there was bound to be more differences of views not only on diedplinary rules but &1*> on 
doctrinal principles, than what was known at the Second Council. Those views had developed 
to such an extent during the time of Asoka that there are stories relating to the Emperor 
having purgod the Sangha of ita unorthodox member*. It appears that the difficulty aroat 
mainly on account of tho dJsagr-oment between the Mahaaonghikas and the Stfiaviravadins 
each group considering the other as impure. So the Sthaviravadin monks had convened a 
Third Council at Pataliputra probably with the support of Aaoka. The moat loarned monk 
of the orthodox school was Moggaliputla Tiasa He waa the head of this Council while 
another important monk called Upagupta also played an important pait. This Council, 
like the fonuer two oouncils. heard the Canon and acoepted it. It waa at thin time that 
tho book entitled KothavoUhn was written by Tiasa, which waa added to the Canon. It 
b said that tho Canon was finally settled at the Council and in that form it was taken to 
Ceylon by Mahinda. In Ceylon tho Canon waa put to writing in the 1st century B.C. 
A'ter the Council was over, Tissa is said to have sent out nine miasionarie* to nine different 
oountrioa o preach the religion, a fact which is corroborated by the inscriptions found at 
Nagarjunakonda. 

Development of Buddha-bhakti. 

Since the time of Asoka. tho two aclioola of Buddhism got further split up 
into various sub-sects. In fact ovon in the Kathavatthu itself traces of praising rhe 
Buddha aa though ho was a deity are found. About that timo or a little later tho 
stories relating to the Buddha's former existences were becoming popular. It was also 
then that tho worship of tho relics of tho Buddha and of his disciple* become a fait accompli 
because Asoka himsolf is said to have broken open tho stupas that, were erected over 
the relics of the Buddha soon after his death, and distributed them to various countries 
where they were enshrined in stupa*. The abovementioned facta show that many changes 
wore being introduoed into the old faith. As the sects moved to various countries u 
mentioned above, there they had to adapt themselves to local conditions even if it meant 
absorbing of element* of local cults and beliefs. These change* were tolerated even by tho 
most devoted and erudite of tho monks of the various schooln who wanted somehow to 
propagate tho ideal* of their religion and who thought that the superficial oluuigiw would 
not afleot ita fundamental principles. It need not be mentioned that radical changes of 
doctrinal principles and consequently of the rule* of conduct were introduoed in the religion 
by the Mahaaaoghika* and their suh-aecU while tho Theravadina and their sub-eeete on 
the other hand adhered to that form of the religion which is said to bo tho original one. 
The move of the former to introduce changes in the doctrine resulted in the founding of tbs 
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Mahayana eehool about 100 A D. which formed the basis for the still later schools, namely, 
Sunyavada of Nagarjuna, Vijnanavada of the Yogacarins, the Vajrayana, the Tantrayana 
and the Man tray ana. 

The setts of the MaKasangkikas .—Ai hu been mentioned above, at the time of the Second 
Council the Mahaaanghikaa were prominent. They were the fifat to go out of the orthodox 
fold. They were divided first into three branches, namely, the Mahaeanghikas. the Eka- 
vyavaharikaa and the Ca'ty&k* or the Lokottaravadina and the Haimaratae. Tho doctrines 
professed by three branches are almost oommon. They had their headquarters at Pa tali- 
putrn but their members were scattered in North-Western, Western and Eastern India. 

The later branches of Mahasanghikas whom they superseded, were Caitya and Sails 
schools (PurvAsaila and Aparasailn) who were also known as Andhakas owing to the fact 
that their centre was at Amarav&ti and Nagarjunakonda in the Andhradesa. Hero they 
had movod about 2nd century B.C. To the* S&ila schools may bo added Bahusrutiyas, 
Prajnaptiv&dins, Vetulyakas and Hetuvadins. Theeo groups professed a doctrine aimilar 
to tliat of Sarvastivadins. 

The Mahasanghikae appear to have had a separate Canon of their own references to 
which have been met with in the inscriptions from Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. 

The Mahnvattu, the tint volume of th« Vinaya Pitaka of Lokottaravadins, in a mixed 
Sanskrit has come down to us. 

The earlier branches, Mahnaanghikaa and Lokottaravadina professed Hinayanic 
doctrine*, namely/' the four trulla, eight-fold path, theory of pratityasamutpada, the imper¬ 
manence of akandhas, non-existenoe of alman, theory ol karma, tho bodhi-pakskiya dkarwu, 
bodhyanga* and so on. The doctrines of dharmasunyaia, trikaya , the twoauamnas {kU&a and 
jneya), which are tho essentials of lflahayanic doctrines receive little attention. The accounts 
ol earyla, bhumis and ksbetrxu appear as interpolations '. The descriptions of the Bodhisattva 
and the Buddha are llinayamc in character in spite of the fact that the Buddha is referred to 
in some places a sJjokoUam (transcendental). The Bodhisattva cult had not been developed 
yet. Then come the opinions regarding the or hats. According to the Thera vadins. these wore 
rmrfdae and oould not at any time fall from their state*. But the Mahaeanghikae, as 
ovidenoed by tho five pointa of Mahadova, admitted that unlike the Buddha, the arhats 
were not absolutely fro© and were likely to fall due to various reasons one of which might 
be their deeds «n thoir past, lives. About triiutana (perception) Mahasanghika* said that 
by the exercise of sense organs by pract : *ing the four ma gas and directing his mind to 
nibbarux one can attain tho latter, a position which was not granted by Theravadina 

The sense organs (indriyas) according to them psroeive and not their perceptive faculty. 
The Andhaka* and Theravadme bold the opposite view. 
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Similarly on various othor point*, Mahasanghikas had tbeir views which were eome- 
tim<* in agreement with those of the one or tho other of the various schools. 

The sects of the Saila schools —According to the Sail* school . the Buddhas wore trans¬ 
cendental and there was difference between the Buddhas and the or hats, wfereas Thoravadins 
hold that the Buddhas pommsd the powers of a IxtkoUara Buddha and that the difference 
between the Buddhas aud the arhaL* lay in that th-» former propounded doctrines which tho 
la»ter practiced. In regard to the Bodhisattvaa. Andhakas hold the view that an individual 
from the time lie developed bodhicitu became a BodhisMtva. From tide time onwards, the 
Bodh’.sattva C*H» to powwow* love and oorapaanion towards suffering beings. Thoravadins 
hold that thore was no difference between Bodhisattva end an a/hat, t»>© term Bodhisattv* 
indicating merely the fact that that individual waa poing u> bocomo a Buddha. 

According to those school*, there worn subtlo differences between clan** of arhats. 
One daes of arhale wore not free from ignorance, another class of arhaia acquired knowledge 
through instructions from others and some of them at feast became arhats by making gift*, 
otc., and remaining self-poaswoed even at tlie time of their parinibbana acquired merit. 
They also held that it waa only tho Buddha who was completely freed. All those point* 
were opposed to tho view* of Thoravadins. There wore other {joints of discussion about 
tho merits of arhats, beside* independent vie ws on many ot her matters which wore peculiar 
to Andhakas and other schools allied to them. 

The Mahisasabi* and their sect*.—Then there wore tho Mabieaealcas with two branchos. 
earlier and later, and Sarvutivadins, Dhannaguptok**, Kosjapiyaa, and Somkrantika* 
(also called Uttarapathakas). 

The earlier Mahisrunkas wore in agreement with Thoravadins and they also reached 
Ceylon after remaining for som© time in South-Western India. Tho important doctrine of 
them was that everything waa subject to change and that only th* present existed and not 
•• *u existed ” as propounded by Sarvaatirodins. They alao thought that the Buddha waa 
human. Regarding other matters they had some original views, others in agreement with 
Thoravadins and many others quite opposed Vo those of Sarvastivadins. 

The late* MaAisaMhu accepted the view of tlie Sarvastivadins that past and future 

also existed. They held that the earth lasted for aeons of time. 

The Sarvastivadins cam© into the field after Mahisiaakas and Mahasanghikas. This 
school is different from tho* of Mulasarvastivadins and Vaibhaahikaa, although with the 
Utter name it was well known in Northern India from about 100 A.D. Thii school may be 
traced to the Second Council. Mathura became its firat seat whence it went to Gandhara and 
Kashmir. It* early teacher was Upagupta. who was probably tho spiritual guide of Emperor 
Afloko. The members of this school were Mattered over North India including North-Western 
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India and Sarnath. They had their own Canon with extensive text* written in Sanskrit. 
Like the other school* (leaving out Themvadins) thin school also did not have the fifth Agama 
(Nikaya). Vaeubandhu. Sanghabhadra and others wrote treatises on the doctrines of this 
school. 

Ai regards the doctrine, according to thia school, the constituted things may perish 
but their dharmas did not perish, where** the Thoravadins denied thia Similarly these 
two schools had differences of views on a few other subtle points but they agreed in general. 
They held the view that the Buddha was human, that the Bodhiaattvaa should cut away 
their worldly ties before they became fit for arhaihood. and that there were sentient beings 
in the world for the Buddha to have compassion on them. Regarding arhats the Sarvaa- 
tivadins said that all of them were not perfect, a view shared by the Mahasanghikas. Similarly 
on the matters like maitri and vijnana, they had their own views. 

The school of DharmagujAakas originated probably with Parana and Gavampati of 
the First Council. Their Canon is attested to by a Vinaya teat only. The school spread in 
tho North Went India. The followers of the school held the views that gift# to the Sanghs 
were more meritorious than the gifts to the Buddha ; heretics oould not gain the five super¬ 
natural powers ; and that enlightenment comes all on a sudden, etc. 

The Kasyapiyas branched off from the Sarvasti radios. They had a Canon. Their 
distinctive doctnncs were that sanukara* perished every moment, arhats had lome imperfec¬ 
tions. and though the past and present existed, only some of the future existed. The Samtran- 
titas and the Snvtraniikna a>so branched off from the Sarvaativadins. Their important 
doctrine was that skandhamairas were transferable just as the Sammitiya* maintained the 
doctrine of the transference of pudyula. These two views are opposed to the fundamental 
doctrine of the early Buddhists, namely, the disintegration of Mondkas every moment 
(Mo mikavada). Then these schools maintained that the shmdhaa ended in nirvana. Several 
other independent views sometime* agreeing w ith similar views of the Theravadins and some 
times disagreeing with them were held by them. 

The Haimauatas were a branch of the Sthavirae but their doctrines were allied to those 
of the Mahasanghikaa. They also had some principles in agreement with similar ones of 
the Sarvastivada school, such m arhaie have imperfections and heretics could not get the 
fire supernatural powers. 

The L'Uarapattakas were in t he Nort h and their doctrines were a mixture of the doctrines 
Of the .Hahasanghikas and the Theravadins. This fusion of doctrines attempted by this 
school was in betwoon the doctrines of Mahayana and Hinayana schools. 

Other Schools.— Then there were the schools of the Yatsiputriyas. the DharmcOariyas, 
the Bhadrayanikas, tho Chxnnagarikae and the Sammitiyas All theee schools finally 
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mtwfod into the Sammitiyas which became the moat prominent school. It in said that 
the author of the doctrine of this school was Mahakaccayana. It had also a separate Canon 
of which some portions wero not different from those of tJ»e Pali Canon. The ehief distin¬ 
guishing feature of this school is its aeoeptono© of an entity called pudgala which continue# 
without perishing at every moment. This moans that the individual is a reality. Further 
they had some views which agreed with similar viowa held by the Thoravadina and some 
etbor views which corresponded to those proposed by the Sarvastivadin*. For instance, 
the Sammitiyas like th© Thoravadina acooptod the iffall bil ty of arhale which is opposed 
by the Sarvaslivadins. Though tho pudgala of the iSarnmitiyaa is not parsing every 
montent, it tens) to exist in N.bbana. It is along with this pudgala the dharmae also 
go from one existence to another. 

Thorn is thon the ViMajyruxida school which followod the orthodox school. But the 
followers of this school had sovoral doctrinal principles which am found followed by tho 
Sarvastivadina, the Thoravadins and tho Mah -sangh kaa. The Thoravadina o! Ceylon called 
thorn olvoi as Vibhajyavadini. As this term ib also found attached to a wot of tho Sarvas- 
U rad.ns and asoct of the Bahusrutiyas. it may bo presumed that tho followers of tho Vibhajya- 
vada sect of each of thoso schools did not wholly agroo with tho doctrine# of the main school. 
6ome of tho doctrines of this school am aa follows. Tho arkat has no failings; tho Buddha 
U always in mod.L&t;on and tho realisation of tho four noblo truths comas all on a sudden. 

The TKerataia or the Slhatirarala school is tho most orthodox one. It had ita centre 
at Petal:putra and then it movod to Ujjain, which bocame ita very important contra The 
activities of tho school centered round Kanchipuram about the beginning o! the Christian 
era. Finally it reached Coy Ion where its stronghold was the Ma'.avihara of An I'-adhapuram. 
It had a aot-back about the 5th century A.D. when the MahaviKara woe destroyed by a king 
of Coylon at tho instance of tho Vetulyak&a whose immod Ate successor* wore tho Maha- 
yaruats, whow> short-lived activity in Ceylon con trod round the Abhayagiri Vihara. 
Tho Pali literature of Buddhism belongs to tho Thorsvad ns. The doctrines of theso people 
have already boon indicated abovo under each of tho othor schools. A fow important 
doctrinos of this school are as follows 

The Buddha s a human bo ng and gets th : s namo after the onlightonmont. The 
Bodlu'aaUva experience# suffering and is not solf-bom. The arhate arc porfoct beings and 
attain Nirvana. Tlnsre is nothing which transmigrates from one plaoo to another. 

Tho survoy of the various schools of Buddhsm and of their doctrinee shows that sinos 
tho Third Council of Patehputra, tho fundamontal concopta of Buddh sm relating to Buddha, 
Arhat. otc.. camo to be invested with significance and meaning wh : ch tended te make the 
velijfon more and more thoiatic in character. Tho literary works produced between 200 B C. 
%od 100 A.D. such as the Mahawutu and tho Lalitavistara contain paaaagoe dswrikaf 
6.B.—16 
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the Buddhaa and the Bodhisattvaa u if they are gods. Tbo follower! of the schools like 
the Coityakas emphasised the worship of the Btupa, etc. Tbo sculptures from Bharhul, 
Binchi and Amaravati belonging to tho period from 200 B.C. to 100 A.D. show the worship 
of the Buddha in a symbolic form though not in tho human form. Tho various schools 
that spread to North-Western India on countered a medley of communities including groups 
of a number of foreign commun-tios whoso cultural background was such that they saw 
in tho Buddha a tranaoondontal boing and consequently believed in his worship 

Cults of the Podhisattva and the Paramifa. 

It was at this timo that bo mo teachers began to emphns : BO tbo doctrine of 
many Buddhas and the Bodhisativa doctrino. Thoy said that Gautama Buddha 
was only an emanation of an ideal and that everyone, whether a householder 
or an arhal oould become a Buddha provided he developed his spiritual powers. A» a 
conaoquonce of tho now development there cam© into being & set of six or ton perfections 
(jiarami'as) by the practice of wh'ch a Fodhisattva attains to the various pianos of a ton- 
plans state ( dasabhumi), beyond which lay Nirvana. The jtaram : Uu (perfection in virtues) 
are dam, sila, lahanii, virya. dJiyarui, prajna (wh : ch wore tho original six), upayakauaalya, 
pranidhana, tala and jnana (the four lator additions). The doctrino that tho practioo of these 
virtues led one to Buddhahood and Nirvana waa amply born© out by the atones relating 
to tho former ex stonccs of the Buddha as narrated in the Jatakas and the Avadanas although 
many of the narratives were taken over from the already ox sting common Indian literature 
and had no special Buddh stic features. Thus the cults of the Buddha and the Bodhisativa 
oouplod with the theory according to which it is not a*ha's alone who were tho porfoot 
beings but others possessing qualities of great men also can become perfect, roeultod in the 
formation of a separate branch called tho Mahayana about 100 A.D. 

if ahayanism. —Tho followers of tho Mahayana considered tho old form of Buddhism as 
a low vehicle (Hinaysna) owing to its emphasis on ascot cam and puritanical ways of living 
wh’ch restricted the attainment of salvation only to a fow beings while the quintessence 
of the teachings of the Buddha was the removal of suffering of all beings and making them 
fit for Nirvana. Owing to tho fact that tho followers of tho now school emphasised tha 
latter as poet they called thom»clrte os the Mahayanista. 

Tho new ways of appro*?h to the moral, psycho’ogical and motaphyrocal problems 
of the rol g on, propounded by tbo Mahayanista then same to bo systematically sot out in 
• variety of literary works produced by different authors at different periods Those came 
to bo ooHeeled Mahayana Sutras. Sinoo tho Mahayana school waa not a distinct school 
but comprised of a number of schools, it had no separate Canon and one has to look for tha 
doctrines of tho new school in the Sutras. In view of the (act that already in tha first 
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oenturj A.D. tbore oxiried a number ofsuch treatisea, it wu found nooowiary to take stock 
of these books and to settle tbo glaring differences of opinions amongst tbo different schools 
and sods of tbo now relgion. 

fourth Buddhist Council of Kashmir .—It is aa*d that with tho above raontronod purpose 
in view, a council Of tho Buddhists was held in tbo Kundalavaua monastery in Kashmir 
about 100 A.D. under the patronage of King Konishkaof tlio Kushan dynasty, Tho Council 
was preaidod over by the learned toacher Vasomitra with Asvaghosha, the famous poet and 
spiritual adviaer to Kamahka as Vice-President. Tho Council was mainly concerned with 
preparation of the Mah«vibhaahaa or tho groat commentary on the Trip J taka although 
the deliberation* of the Council might have included d'scuBsions on tho doctrine® of tlio 
Hinayana school in the light of tho now trends. Thus i t was at this Fourth Buddhist 
Council that tho Mahayana school might be said to have recoived tho official recognition. 
Tho fundamental doctrine* of tlie now form ax-re tho Pararnitas, U»o Bodiiiaattva and 
dovotion to the Buddhas. 

Of tho various Mahayana Sutras nine most important ones including the Saddharma- 
pundarika and the Laltiavutam are hold in great honour in Nepal at the prc&mt day under 
the name of Nine Dharmas. Though all of theso works deal with Mahayamsm, it is the 
Eaddkarmapundarika which deals with the various aspects of tho now religion in an exhaus¬ 
tive raannnr. Here the Buddha is elevated to a position above that of all other gods and 
dovotion to him is sari to bring Nirvana to the dovoteo. Wore is al» expounded the 
doctrine of the mercy of the Buddha which alone is capablo of giving salvation to the disci plea, 
tho Pratyeka Buddhas and BodhiBattvas. Closely allied to this text but do ding with the 
glorification of the Bodhisaitvaa are tho Karandavyuha and the Sukhawtivyuha. 

The texts doaling with the Prajna Pararnitas on the other hand are philosophical in 
Character and they dnol with tho perfections of a Bodhisattva, the perfection of prajna or 
wisdom being the moat ox sited of them. According to this, the wisdom consists of tho 
knowledge of Sunyala or omptineea moaning tho unsubetantiality of all phenomena. While 
the ©artier form of the religion originated in North India, from the fact that the toxta on tho 
Pararnitas are said to havo originated in tho South, thf Paramtia doctrine may bo tho 
contribution of tbo South. 

Svnyaoada of Nagorjuna.—Tbt greatest exponents of tho doctrine of Sunyala, and as 
inch of tbo Mahayana. were Nagarjima and his pupil Aryadova. Sinoo Nagarjuna propounded 
a middle path betwren affirming and denying, be bocarao tho founder of tho Sfolh’.aniia 
school which flourished in Indis for over eight centuries. Aocorxling to this aohool the 
Sunyala (emptiness) means the complete negation of the world by tho exercise of wisdom. 
This Swya stands in botwoon existence and non-existonoo, eUmalily and impennanonoo 
and all similar pairs of oxtreroe*. This middlo path may be traced to the statement attri¬ 
buted to tho Buddha himaolf. viz., bis was tbo path that avoided the two extremes and the 
SB.— 16 a 
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p*th Which wiut " good in the beginning, good in tho middle and good in ito ond." According 
to lhe Madhyamikaa though them a to two truth*, viz., the ultimate and tho con relational, at 
tho ultimata level everything in untrue and thoro wan nothing but eraptineM. Th* 
Madhyamikan al*o Raid that the Sunyata means tho realisation of the absolute truth aa suck 
(i UsJhato ). Ar a conieqiaenoe of the doctrine of Sum/aSa there arcs© tho following theories 
" There in not attainment or non-attainment in emptineas and therefore it i» .rapoaaible to 
know if one haa attained Nirvana” Thi« theory ia Untamount to aelf extinction, because 
if Nirvana become* a thing to be attained then there orim the problem of the eolf abo the 
admission of which will moan distinction. Seoondly the naturo of person who haa attained 
N.rvana cannot bo known and therefore cannot be affirmod. This view was mainly oonow 
nod with destroying all ftaanrt.iona and beliefs regarding the ultimnt© truth. Thirdly tha 
Madhyamikaa said that one should rely on Sanyo*, or perfect wisdom. Besides those 
there are various other theories encompassing all aspects of tho religion. 

About tho 5th century A D. there csrno into being two schools, namoly Frtranrika and 
S'vtartlra based entirely on the doctrine* of the Madhyamika school of Nagarjuru. Buddha 
palita and Bhavaviveka were the founders respnctivoly of tbOW schools. Chandrakirtl 
(6th century AD.) the pupil of DharmapaU of Ntludl waa tho chief exponent of the 
Praaangika school. According to tho Praaarvgikas tho Sunyata was intended to rofuto tho 
various other views. The Svatantrika a on tho otbor hand said that by RWAna of arguaiato 
also some truths could be established. 

The important work of the Mid'yamika school is the Modhyimih s Sul ms by 
Nagarjuna. He also wrote the commentaries called tho Pmjna-ParamUa SulraSastro 
and the Z>uso Bhumi-VxbKa&hx-Saslra. 

Yoyacara School of Atinqa.- Ttw most important school of Hahayanism is tho Toga- 
cara school. This school was founded by one Maitroyanatha (3rd contury A.D ) but its 
boat exponents wore Asanga and Vasubandhu. According to tbo Yogaearins. nothing 
oxists outside consciousness (viyaana). Her.cc this school got tho name Vijnanarada. Lrks 
tho Sunyavada achool. tho Yngacara school also denied the reality of all phonomona. Acosr- 
ding to the Yogacarins, the ultimate truth is Bodhi (Thought) and >t encompass* itself and 
alatfiivijnana (psychic pro tosos). This state is realisable only by a Yogacarin. U, one 
who practices yoga. Even here, the enlightenment does not oomeall on a suddon hut only ia 
stagos and after having gone through all the ton stagoe in the ca -o of R xlhisattra. The 
doctrines of this school are dealt with in auoh bo .Its as the Yojicarabhumi-oailra by Asanga 
and tho AHMarmahom by Vasubandu. It was now. the theory relating to tbs Budlha’s 
throe txxl.«., yi*,, liharma. Bhojo and ifa-iatAi. wax perfected. In his d/armalaga, tha 
Buddha is tho absolute iteolf. In his bhogahtya aspoct, the Budiha is in tho oarbor Bodhi* 
sattva stage and as a Bodhisattva he is found in all plaoes discoursing on the truths of the 
religion. In his mmmM aspect be becomes myriads of Buddhas who are all more phantoms 
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feme of the early Mahayana Buddhist works contain reference* to magical rituals. 
When yoftc practice* oan.« to be associated with Mahayanam, these pructiooe bogaa to 
be performed to the accompaniment of formulas supposed to have magical potenoy. 
From about the 6th or 6th century A.D. Buddhist treatises bearing on the magical rituals 
(Tani a ) were written which in content and form resembled the Tantra works of tho&dctar 
Two schools called Vajrayana and Mantrayana the late o J-shoots of the Mahayaaa were 
responsible for the doctrines propounded hire and the practiooa rocoimnwidod. 

Manlrayansm and Vajrayanism. —According to Mantrayana certain seta of formulae, 
words and syllables Lko '*Om Mani Padne //am” have groat power* and by making uas 
of them for meditative purposes one can attain salvation. 

The Vajrayana (adamantine) school on the other hand preachod tho doctrine of the 
dentity of tho ultimate reality with the Dharma and onlghtonraont. That is, according 
to the Vaj ayanists, the beings an* in *«*>noo adamantine and by a combination of rites 
md manlnw ono can got back to hie original adamantino state which ifl novor destroyed 
ilthough it outs everything else. Consequent on tho development of rituals, tho Ltorature 
■earing on tho propor ways of practice and the meins to be adopted bocarao voluminous, 
n eoureo of time tho ritualistic practices became abnox.ous and d.sgiuting although they 
usd the support of the testa of the school. This was duo to the fact that tho followers 
>f the school wanted to approximate to tho sublime mystic experiences and monistic phi- 
osophy found recorded in their scriptures, even on tho physical piano. According to the 
Juddhist Tantras tho Buddha was tho all-encompassing and omnipresent force and no longer 
i transedonta! spiritual reality. Consequently all tho things of tho univorar Are not external 
to the Buddha. All that the follower of this school is to do to gut enlightenment u to 
realise that ho is the Buddha and the oo9mos. This enlightenment is brought about 
not by means of discussions and reasoning but by moans of actions of mystical value. The 
cld doctrines which explained the ultimate reality as the inoxplioable Nirvana, 
the one reality of emptiness, the Bodhi or the oon wiousnesa have all boon given up retaining 
the eonoopt that the world is the manifestation of the Buddha's dharmihiyx The old 
kina of self-extinction has been explained by the new idea of considering that all the beings 
are nothing but the manifestation of an eternal principle) of life. 

£In acoordanoo with such a philosophical out’ook tho folio wore of the Tantras began 
to propound the theory that there is tho ono oosmic Buddha called Adi Buddha. 
It is this Buddha t.hat really pnwwoi tho five shandhas each of which is presided oror by a 
Buddha called tho Dhyani Buddha. These five Buddhas are Viroacana, Akabobhya, 
Ratnasambhava, Amitab'ia and Amoghasiddhi. Each of tboso is described as pjeseming 
a colour and other qualities distinctive to him. From each of them e nanato a Bodhisattv* 
and a human Buddha oaoh united with hie oooaort. Thus there oame into ea is leone 
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numerous goda and goddesses making up a huge pantheon, the cause of all boing the Buddha 
himself These developments in the religion were responsible to make it a monotheiatio 
religion. Side by side with these there was also the development of the cult of Uic female 
principle, accord ng to which Tara and oilier female deities of the Buddhist pantheon 
tcm conceived as very important in the religion. Some of them even became the mother* 
of tbo Buddha*, but most of them are considered to be a’ways in union with their consorts, 
a concept which has given rise to the making of numerous images where tb* Jlnrfdha* and 
pod hi as Urns are shown in closest ombrace with I heir female counterpart*, repi* anting 
the groat philosophical concept that tho h : ghont truth ha* to bo oonccivcd as a aubtle, in¬ 
comprehensible and insrcutable combination of the universal masculine and feminine 
principles. As it is not possible for all to grasp this subllo truth under ying tho concept and 
act up to it. tho practices which resulted out of tho new development became barbarous. 
Owing to thin and similar disgusting features the religion itself hod to disappear fromita 
native country. 
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BUDDHIST LITERATURE. 

Summarised from Dr. M. WInternin'* work by P. R. Srlnlvasan. 

Genera L 

Originating in the 6th esntary before Christ the relig-'on of the Buddha or the Enlightened 
One has had a long and chequered career throughout the 2,500 year* of its existence. During 
^j,i, j on g poriod Buddhism, like other living religions, has boon evolving with the result 
it has become a " family of relig’ona and philosophies.” Very early it bocame divided 
into two distinct aohools. “ The oldest and probably nearest to the original teaching is 
thoTboravada known as the Ilinayana (little vehiclo) and this today is the relig on of Ceylon 
Burma, Siam and Cambodia. Tho later Mohayana (large vehicle) includes the rest of the 
Buddhist world (via.) Tibot and its neighbours, and Mongolia, Ch na (partly), Korea and 
Japan. But tho peculiarities of Tibetan Buddhism, which covers Tibet, Bhutan, Sikkim 
and Nepal, make it a school on its own, and tho same appLos to tho Zon School of Japan.” 

The range of subjects of Buddhism " includes religion, advanced philosophy, mysti¬ 
cism. metaphysics, psychology, mag c, ritual and art.” Honoe the enormity of tho total 
literary output of the liuddhiste. who hailed from all tho countries mentioned abovo. Of 
the vast numbers of literary works only ft portion has oome down to us. The literature 
of Buddh tm now exists in the fol owing collections 

1. The Pali Tipitaka which, in its threo divisions, oontxins tho sacred books of one 
of Uw II rtayana Schools, the Thcravadinn, especially of Ceylon. The sacred books 
of other Ilinayana schools are " part’y preferred in Sanskrit and Chinoso but a greater 
number of them is lost." 2. Non-Canonical Pali literature. (3) Buddhist literature 
in pure and mixed Sanskrit: (o) Indopcndont books. (6) The Chinoso trail* 
iations which in 518 A.D. numbered 2,113 volumes whilo now tho numbor is 2,184 volumes, 
(e) The Tibetan translations : (•) The Kanjur which is a collection of tho Sutras : n 100 

Or 109 volumes. (i*) The Tan jur which is a collection of commoniarios and Saetras 
in 223 volumes, distributed in 3 parte. (d) Fragmonts of Sanskrit manuscripts and 
frsgmonta of manuscripts in other local languages disoovered in some places in Chfaf 
Turkestan- 

The Pali Canon. 

None of the books da to back to the time of the Buddha because he did not leave bofrnd 
any writings. It it likely that isolated texts of the Buddha’s sayings, speeches and poems 
might havo been oompJod by some of the prominent daciples of the Buddha, adding some 
of their own com portions to it. It is said that immediately after the death ot the Buddha 
ths First Council ol monks as held at Rajagrha to establish a Canon of the DLamms (religion) 
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and the Vinaya (discipline of the Order). The Canon, in it* nucleus form, usdocidad upon 
In thin Council was probably transmitted orally according to the anoi* nt Indian praottoo. 

Though the Socond Council of Buddhist monks held at Vaisali 100 years after tho 
death of the Buddha dealt mainly with the ten heresies. according to tho Mahavamua of 
Ceylon, then tho doctrine was also revieod. Probably the nudous collection of toxte 
formod Lbs basis of discussion at this council. 

Daring the time of Anoka, there wan held at Patalipatra, the Third Council prurded 
ever by Ts a Moggnl putta. A real Canon of texts is sa d to have bocn compiled. Pro¬ 
bably tliisCouncil was proooivl by a great aiembly of d ssentents known as M&hasang t> 
Lm who disputed tho canonical texts tbs- have como down to thorn orally. 

Aooording to Ceylon chronicles tho Canon os fixod at tho Third Council was taken bj 
Mahinda (Hahondra) tho son or brother of Aeoka, to Coy on whore ho spread Buddhism. 
But only during tho period of king Vattagamani (27*17 B C-) it was put into writting. This 
Canon, aa it has come down to us. consists of the follow ng th-oe pilalctu (baskets) honoa 
called tho Tipitaia —throo classes of texts:—Thoy arc (1) Vinayapibaka (basket of tho dia- 
ciphno of tho Order . (2) Suttaptaka (basket of tho Suttaa), wh ; ch is of five collodions 
called Nikayas and which doals with the points of religion (ihamma). And (3) Abhidham- 
oap taka (basket of tho higher subtleties of the doctrine) which deal i more olahoratnlj 
with the dhamma. It s noteworthy that there is frequent mention made only of Sutta 
and Vinaya, but not of Abhidhnmma, in those texts thflmVvw, which may moan that 
only tho former two Pitakxs wo o authoritative for some t'nw 

Tho Canon is said to conta : n nine ongas or limbo, vix. (1) Sutta, (2) Ocyya (3) Pry* 
ynkarana, {4) Gotha, (3) Jdana , (fl) Itiwwttaha, (7) Jatako , (») AbOhuiadhamma and (9) 
Vtda'.'.a (teaching* in the form of questions and an wors). Thii division ii nothing 
tut a subject-wise class fication. Bos drs, the Buddhaiwanam (the word of tho Bud* 
dha) in tho form of speichos, and ruloa of tlio order, also forms a part of tho Canon That 
the various toxic were learnt by rote by monks who roc led them as and when nnounary 
is abundant y bomo out by tho fact that tlnsro wore among monk) Suttantikas, Dhamma- 
kat.hka. and Vinayadharas. 

Tl>e language of tbo Tlpitaka is called Pali, tho literary language of tho Buddhists 
of Ceylon and this han dovnlop-x! out of a voriety of Indu-Aryan dialocta but loaning 
strongly towards a dialect of Magadha. 

As regards tho early date of tho texts of the Canon tho following boar w'tnoss :— 
1 Anoka's od et at Bairat (or Bhabru)of 249 RC. montkMifl tho titles of at toast 
seven of tho texts of th • Csnon. Further tho aameedet hai tho sontonoe " All that Lord 
Buddha Las said is well said " is a most tho same as the eentcnco in Anguttara Nikajrs Iff 
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t. Inscriptions of Bharhut (2nd century B.C.) and Sanchi (1st century B.C.) refer 
to Buddha legends similar to those in a few of the Pali Suttaa. 

1, Host of the labollcd Jataka sculptures of Bharhut have been traced in the Jataka 
book of the Tipitakx. 

4. In some of the votive inscriptions of those plaoiw the expressions such as peiahin 
autanlika, eulaniihni, etc., occur. 

5. Above all, the Milindapanha (about 97 B.C.) has the earliest reference to Pita- 
kattayam and to Kikayas. The Pali and Sanskrit texts are mutually oorroborativo. The 
Pali texts, however, surpass all other tests of Buddhist literature not only as the basis 
for a proper understanding of Buddhism but also from the point of view of Utormture. 

Now the divisions and subdivisions of each of the Pitakas are sr follows:— 

Vinayipilaka .—The nuclous of this Pit aka is the Patimokkha, a confession formula 
to be recited by monks every fortnight on the full moon and new moon dayB at the Ujmmtha 
oeremony. It contained 152 niton originally but was later on oxtendod to 227. It it not 
as such included in the Canon hut finds a place in the Suttaxibhanja, a commentary on the 
Patimobkha. which commentary i* included in the Canon. This Pitaka comprises the 
following 

(а) SuttavihhangA : (1) Mahavibhanga. (2) Bhikkhunivibhartga. 

(б) Khandhakas : (1) Mahavagga. (2) Cullavagga. 

(c) Pari vara or Parivarapatha. 

The Mahavibhanga is in eight chapter*. The BhikJeuuivibhanga is the commentary 
on the Palimolkha code for nuns. 

The KhandnkaA deal with the arrangements of the Singh*. Tho MaKavagga in 
its ton chapters deal with the special rules for admission, etc. Tho Cidla<agga has twelve 
chapter* ; tho first nine deal with the disciplinary methods in looser matters ; the tenth 
deals with dutios of nuns; and the eleventh and twelfth chapters contain the stories 
relating to the Buddhist councils held at Rajagrha and Voisali. In the Khandhakas are 
also added nomo old formulas ( Kammavaca ). 

In general, tho subject matter of tho Vinaya is the Sangha (the Order). Very into¬ 
nating and important stories relating to the conversion of Yasa. Sari put ta, and Mnggallana ; 
to tho First Sermon of the Buddha at Sarnnth and tho fire sermon; to the conversion of 
Rahula; to the gift of Arud haptndika; to the founding of the order of nuns at the request 
of Mahaprajapati Cotami tho Buddha's foster-mother; and to Devadatta, the cousin of 
the Buddha who caus 'd tho first schism in the Sangha. Fu'ther, several interesting 
feature* of tho social lifo of those ancient times arc known from these texts. 

SB—17 
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It is interesting to note that in form and content, the Vinayapitalta has dome 
resemblance to the Brahman* portions of the Vedas. 

The Parxvara, in probably a work of a Sinhalese monk of a later period. It com¬ 
prises 19 shorter text* in the form of questions and answers, and is similar in content to the 
Vedi c A autrum/rai* 

Sutiapiltxka It i* the source book for Buddhism and it contains the greateet literary 
works of the religion It consist* of the following five Nihu/ae : (o) Dighiuukaya, (6) Maj- 
jhiinanikaya, (c) SamyuUanikaya, (d) Auguttaranikaya, and ( e) Khuddakanikaya. 

Of those the Khuddakanikaya comprises the following:—(1) Khuddakapatha. 
(2) Dhammapada, (3) UdaiM. <4) Itiviittaka, (5) Suttariifwta. (6) Vimanavathn 
(7) Petavatbu, (8) ThoragUha, (9) Thorigatha, (10) Jotaka, (11) Niddcea, (12) Pati 
sarabhidamagga, (13) Apedana. (14) Buddhavarusa and (15) CariyapiUka. 

The content* of the first four Nikava* aro in the form of dialogues or speech** by 
the Buddha or by his disciples and are in prone intoreporaed with ijalhas (vorsee) here and 
there 

(а) Dijhanikaya (collection of long sermons).—It consists of 34 tiutUs, detailing 
points of tho doctrine in the three following books (l) Silakkandavagga. (2) Mabavagga 
and (3) Patikavagga. 

In these work® we have not only matter* relating to tho sita, <amadA\ and panna 
but a ten viows of different philosophical schools a* well as views of prominent non-Buddhist 
teachers and founders of sect*. Most important of tho Suttaa of this text ia the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta which probably contains the words of the Buddha himself uttered during 
the last stage* of his life. As a whole thin Xikiyi is not the work of a single author. 
Corresponding to thU there is ia Chinese the Dirghagain» where the Sutras are arranged 
in a different ordor. 

(б) Mnjjhimaniknyu (oollection of modi um-^i zed Suttas).—It cons is te of 156 
shorter Suttas which doal with discourse* on the religion, llore are found interesting 
dialogues and myths. This is also not the work of a single author. 

( c ) Samyuttanik-iya (collection of grouped discourses).—It consists of 2.88ft 
individual Suttas distributed in M groups (Sarnyuttaal. which are again arranged in 6 
Vagga or divisions. Tho oontent* of the SutUs embrace all branches of Buddhism, some 
of tho pieces being fine examples of poetry. Of the Samyuttas the following are 
of interest 

1. AlogjaUana-Samyutta (No. XL) where tho logonds of the great disciple 
of tho Buddlia and a fow of Hi* speeches are found. 

2. Sacea-SamyuUa (No. LVI) which doal* with tho four Noble Truth* (faces) 
and which sl«o include* tho famous DhammacoUappavaltana-SuUa (No. LVI, 11). 
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(rf) Anguttaranikay* (collection of sermons rrranged in seconding numerical 
order).—It consists of at least 2.30K SutUs which arc arranged in several Vaggas (divisionii) 
which are again grouped into eleven Nipatas (section*). The subjects treated in thee* 
lections arc peculiar. The first NipaU (Ekampata) deals with things of which only one 
exists ; Uio second Nipata, similarly, deals with the tilings of which only two exist and so ^n. 

This Anguttaranikaya has numerous Suttaa and Gathaa in common with tho 
other Nikayai. Here also we find the Buddha being deified and considered as tho fountain- 
head of all truth ; probably this formed the basis for tho AbhidharamapiUka. 

In goner*!. among the four Kikuyus thorc is unity of style and hnguago, in spite 
of the repetitions which are due to tho practical needs of the monks. Though tboy cannot 
go back to the earliest time of tho Buddhist wiping there rre very ancient elements 
m well as mere recent texts. 

Thcao Nikayas show the teaching method of the Buddha which is in tho form of 
dialogue^ and parables and similics some of wiich possess high library flavour and artistic 
value. Some of I ho parshlnx and storio* are of imporUnso for ih'» history of social life 
of those time*. 

(«) KhtuUaLnika^ (collection of the smaller pieces).—As mentioned above it 
comprises the 15 text* detailed below. Of theeA, however, four texts not recognised in 
Ceylon, are accepted by the Burmese ; and in the 189-1 Siamese edition, eight of them are 
no* included. Though it is the fifth Nikaya, it is sometimes classified with Abhidhararaa- 
pitakA. Tho oontonts and character of the various texts differ widely. From tho famous 
Sutta in which the Buddha prophesies tho decay of tho religion, it may bo ooneludcd that 
those toxta were oompilod at a later period. This Nikay'a as a whole is not found in the 
collection of Chinese Agonuw, but many of the texts of this Nikaya aro included in other 
<x> lloctiona. Now wo shall nolico briefly tho texts of this Nikaya 

1. KKuddhal-apalhn. —It has nine texts which are a kind of Mantras wluch u 
novice should know lwrforo he knows the other texts. Of the Suttas tho Mangah-Suttu 
and the Motto-Sutta are among the noble one* 

Sovcn of the nine toxts are used at tho Buddhist ParitU ccremor.y or p%r%t 
(as known there) in Ceylon. (It may be notod that a mnoll collection of Sutta*. from tho 
Buttapitaka, called Paritta or Mahs-Paritba, is used for exorcisms in Burma This U 
bettor known among tho people there, than any other Pali book.) 

2. Dhavimajada (roligioui fontonecs).—Owing to its profound moral valuo 
this work is the beet known throughout the countries. It is aUn repeatedly translated 
and much quoted and hold in high esteem. In Ceylon it has been in vogue for ages, -und 
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the Ceylon Buddhist monks know it by rote. I» U an anthology of sayings on the ethical 
doctrine of Buddhism. Here are 423 verses grouped into sovoral Vaggas. Some of the 
most famous sayings are found here, a few of which belong to the common souroo of Indian 
wisdom. Half of the versos are found in the other texts of tbo Canon. In too later 
comment once on thceo versos are found interesting narratives. 

3. Udana (collection of pithy saying*).—It is divided into 8 Vaggas each 
having 10 Suttas in verse and prose in which the Buddha is said to recount some narratives 
of his own time, which glorify the Buddhist ideal of life, etc. 

4. Jtivutiaka (sayings beginning with the words “ Thu* spoke the Buddha ").— 
It consists of 112 short Suttas in prose and verse, the language of which is not oxcMwively 
verbose. Prose passages are more beautiful, and they riao to lofty heights on tha 
Mctta (friendliness to all beings). Some of the passages may he traced to tho Buddha 
himself. 

5. SuUanijtota (section of discourses),—It conaisrs «f five Vaggite, namely, 
1. Uragavagga, 2. Culavagga, 3. Mahavagga, 4. Atthakavagga and 5. Parayana. 

The first four Vaggaa have short poems and the fifth is a long poem with 
16shorter parts. Asoka’s BhAbru edict mention* probably three of these texts. Language 
and subject-matter make the texts date from the beginning of Buddhism. Next to 
Dharnmap&da, this work is the moot frequently quoted one. Here tho religion is akin 
to old Brahmanism. Here arc allusions to Brahmanical ideals. Hon* are passage* 
reminding us of similar ones in tho Bhagavadgita and tho Puranaa. 

8. Vimnnavatthu (itoriee of the divine palaces); and 

7. Petavalthu (ghoet tfcoriee).—In these two short works, which appear to be late, 
the Karma theory is expounded not in a pleasing way. Stories about hell and heaven 
find pUcr boro. Though somo passages are ancient, generally speaking these are among 
the dullest works of monk-poetry. 

8. Therayatha (songs of the elders).—It consist* of 107 poems with l,S7t 
stanzas; and 

». Tketigatha (songs of the lady elders).—It consists of 73 poems with 022 
stanzas. These two oolloctions of poems are attributed to oertain monks and nuns 
respectively. The poems by monks abound in descriptions of nature primarily forest 
■conary, while the poems by nuns give pictures of life. For beauty and force there are 
ranked with the best exampke of the Indian lyrio poetry. 

10. Jaiahae (btorioe of former births of the Buddha).—Tho original Pali 
version of this is lost. All that we know about the J a takas is derived from the Jaiaiai 
lhakathavannana, a commentary on thorn by an unknown Sinhalese author who based 
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his work on an earlier commentary called Jatakatthakatha . (The Atthakatbas in general 
aro said to have been written in Pali in Oeylon immediately after tho Canon waa brought 
there, thou translated into Sinhaleao from which agnin they wore translated into Pali.) 
Some of the Oaths* of the commentary may bo old. 

The commentary consists of 22 sections (Nip&tas) with a peculiar arrangement 
of versos. There aro more than 500 Jatakaa in this. But usually the number is said 
to be 550 of which several are actuDy repetitions. The story form (stories of tho present 
and the past) i* adopted here and the contents are fairy tales and fc*bk». 

It is to be noted hero that tho oldest example* of sculptaro of historical 
period, from Bharhut dating from 6©cond century B.C. show bos reliofa of Jataka a to rice 
with thoir appropriate labels and this is proof enough that in somo form or other tho 
Jatakaa existed earlier than second century B.C. Whatovor it is, this commentary is 
the only book of tho Jatnka text known and is oxtremoly valuable for the history of 
Indian litoroturo. 

11 . Niddesa (explanations).—It is a commentary on some sections of the 
SuttanipaL*. It eotisirle of the following two parts : (a) Malta N'icldosa which is a coiumcn- 
Ury on the Atthavagga. (6) Culla-Niddasa wh ch b a commentary on the Khaggavisana- 
Sutta as well as the Parayana. Probably this toxt of commonUries was an ancient one * 
henoe it finds a placo in tho Canon. Here grammatical and lexical explanation* are 
treated along with explanation of tke dogma. 

12. Pat ivxmbhidamayja {the path to analysis).—It Lai three largo section* 
each containing 10 treatise* dealing with some important point* of Buddhist doctrine. 

13. Apadana (heroic or glorious deed).—Its counterpart in Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature is Avadana. Like the Jatakaa hero also arc storios of the past and present, 
but while the Jatakas treat mostly of the livm of tho Buddha, tho Apadanas. as a rule, 
deal with the stories of an Arhat or saint. Those are entirely in voreo. The main 
divisions are the Thoru-Apaduna and the Theri-Apadana. The Apadana text is one of the 
latest texts of tho Canon. 

14. Buddhauimsa (genealogy of the Buddhas).—It >'• also a late addition to the 
Canon. Here legends of the 24 Buddhas are told in a poetical way. 

15. Cariyapitaka .—It oontains 35 Jatuka* in verae and they are introduced 
to show which ParamiUu (perfections) the Bodhisattva possessed in the various livoe of his. 
Most of these are like similar stories in the Jataka book. The doctrine of Paramita does not 
appoar in the earlior portions of the Canon. 
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AbhvdhamnutpUnkn -Abhidharama mean* higher religion or metaphysics. This text 
is comparatively late because many of tho p&mago* am to bo traced to the two utbor Piiabu. 
Some sects revere this mod. In Burma numerous works were written on this Pitab* and 
ovon today the study of this Pitaka m continued It consist* of the following hooks 

I. Dhammaaangani (conpendium of dlntiura&s).—It deals with physical conditions 
and phenomena and is intended for monks in an advanced stage In Ceylon the monk* 
honour this much. 

1. I'lbAon?*! (classification) --It m in continuation of the above book with a few 
new formulas and categories. 

3. Dhatukatha (disoonrw on the dement*).—It is a short text of 14 chapters doling 
with " elements ". 

4. PuggtUapanntMi (description of human individuals).—It ia related to tbo toxin 
of the Huttapitaka in f«»rm and contents. 

f>. Kalhavatlhu (subjects of discount),—It is an important book oil Buddhism. Ft 
is also the only book of the Canon attributed to u definite author, viz., Tissa MoggalipuUt, 
the Pr««idoiit of the Third Council of FWalipotfi. It has 23 lections oach of which is in a* 
question and answer form. 

6. Yamak (doable q motions) It is so-c&llod becau** hern all the question* aru 
presented and explained in two ways 

7. PaUhana-Patcarana (book of causal relationships).—It is in two parts, namely, 
(a) Tika-PaUhana and (6) Daka-PaMtana. It is devoted to the investigation of tho 34 
kiixU of relationships between the corporeal and physical phenomena. 

Non-Canonical Pali Literature. 

A groat majority of tho texts of the Canon worn produced in India. But oxoopt tho 
dlilindapanAa, moat of the non-canonical Pali works wore due to tho monks of Ceylon 
Some of tho independent works are as follows:— 

I- Mdindapanha (question* of MJinda or Menander).—It rcoords the con vernation 
between a king of tho North-Western India and a Buddhiet monk called Nagasona. The 
diacuKKion is about tin? Buddhist doelrino and it is carried on by moans of beautiful parables. 

It oonuxta of seven books of which the first three are earlier than the rest. In tho latter 
parts of tho book we find a low conception of tbo doctrine and a developed oult of the 
Buddha. In stylo it is more advanced than tho Canon. It may have boon written in tho 
1st century A.D. 
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1 Netti-Pakarana (book of guidance to the tree religion) —It gives a connocted 
amount of the teaching of the Buddha. It is attributed to Hahakaooaaa. the disciple of the 
Buddha, but it is a late work. 

3. PdakopadcM (instructions of the students of the Pitakaa) .—It is in continuation 
of the above. 

Of the non-canonical Pali literature commentaries form a groat portion. Amongst 
these is the one noticed below :— 

Nidanokotho. -Here the life story of the Buddha is presented in a connected 
way. This has several features similar to those found in Sanskrit Buddha legends. Both 
may be haaod on a common ancient source. Ft may hedatod back to n t ime when Maliy/tna 
literature was little developed. 

Buddhaghojta’e tporks.—' The l»ooks given below boing mainly cnmmentarK* on the 
canonical works wore written by the famous Buddhaghosa of Oybn. Though his contri¬ 
bution to Buddhist philosophy is not much yet he was vory learned and erudite. Ho lived 
in the 6th century A.P To this day ho is hold in groat respect by tho Buddhists ofCoylon, 
Burma and Siam. He is said to hare ha«cd his commentaries on the AtthakathaA of tho great 
monastery of Auun&dhnpunt. 

1. Visuddhimayya (path to complete purification).—From the fact that the author 
frequently rofor* to this work in his other works, it- may be taken that he began his writings 
with this work. Ilia style is clear and lucid. The stories are strewn with intermting 
parables. 2. Jataka commentary. 3. Commentary on the Dhammaparin 4 Commen¬ 
tary on the Abhidhamma. 6. Attluualini. A. PnpanctKrndani . 7. 8. 

Afaiwrathapurani and others. 

After Buddhaghosa. Dhammapaln came and ho wrote commontaries on tho texts of the 
Canon left out by Buddhaghosa. Like the latter, he also was attached to tho great monas¬ 
tery of Anuradhapurn. Both have same conception and sam© way of treating the subject 
Paramatlha-Dipani (elucidation of the true moaning is a commentary by him, on »ome 
of tho tents of Khuddakonikaya). OtherSinhalree monks ubo wrote much, for instanco the 
commentary on the Kathavat thu. The historical introductions of tho At-thakathae, which 
oootain valuable material for tho history of tho Sangha, were written by them. Early 
periods treated in the introduction were almost, mythical while the later pjriodi were really 
historical. The following are the two irnjiortAnt ohroniclos of Coylon of importance to the 
history of literature and religion :— 

1. Dipavama a.—Tho traditions of tho Atthakatha* wore utilised in tho preparation 
of this book by an unknown author who lived in the 4th-5th century A.D. His method was 
to follow tho model of Atthak&thaa 2. Afahavamsa.— It is an ornate poem. Mahanama, 
the author of this work lived in the 6th century A.D. Here tho author’s oapacifcy as a poet 
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is well displayed. It now constate of over 90 chapters. Of these the work of Mahanama 
•tops with chapter XXXVII, CO. The remaining chapters, collectively called a* Culowmso, 
wore added during later times by various authors. The first addition was written by Thera 
Dhammakitti during the reign of King Parakramabahn (1240-1275). 3. Jfohavofnsa-Tiht. 

Is a commentary on the Afnha mnwo. of greater importanoo than tho above. It was 
written between 1000 and 1250 A.D. It is not only cxcgctic and dogmatic but has a 
number of myths and legends. Here the materials from the Atthakathas as well as from 
the commentaries of Buddhaghotui are used. 

The Bodhivamsa by monk Upatissa (11th century), tho Dalkuvamsa. in partly Sans- 
kntiaod Pali by monk Phammakitti (13th century), the Thupavamsa, in Pali and Sinhalese 
languages, by a certain Vacissara and the- Rasavakini translated from Sinhalese by Rattha- 
pala were other works of Ceylon. Theao were based on tho earlier works. They begin 
with tho story of Dipankara Buddha and end with the history of tho sanctuaries of which 
they treat. A Buddhadatta is the author of a commentary on tho Biuldhavarnta and of 
oomprehonsivc works on Abhidhamma and V’inaya. Anaqata-vamsa is another work. 

Burma .—In Burma Pali literature developed only after tho 11th century A.D. Work* 
■baiter to the ahovo were written there also. But Burma is especially devoted to Abhidamma. 
Tho following are some of the important works 

1. KhuddaSikkha (on nil a**) by Dhammaairi. 

2. MuUx-Bikkha (on rules) by Mahasarai (both Uiip and the above of a later period 
thsu the 5th oootury). 

3 Dvematika (a substitute for Viuayapitaka). 

4. Kanikhaviiarani (another such substitute). 

5. Sara*angaha (on doctrine) hy Siddhatf.hu a pu**il of Buddhappiy*. 

a Dhammaeanyufta (on doctrine) by Dbauuuakitti (13th-14th oontury A.D.) 

7 AbkidammaUha-Sangaha (important manual on psychology and ethics) by Ana 
luddha (12th century). 

8. Ramarupaparicthcda (a philosophical poem) by Anuruddha. 

9 Pawvjali-lHpana (on hells, and othor worlds). 

10. Lokadipasara (on tho aamo subjects) by Modhamkara (14th century). 

11. Parana-MahairJaka (on Paramitas) by a Dhnmm&kitti. 

12. Saddhammopar/ana (on doctrine and ethics). 

13. Pajja-MalKu (in prurie of Buddua) by Bud'ihappiya(13th century). 

14. TelakaSahaGaSha (on tho religion) 12 h century. 

15. Jinalamalcara (Buddha legend) by Buildhorakkhita (1156 AJ>.). 
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16. Chaktsadhaluvansa (on hair relict). 

17. Oandhawsmsa (history of books) by Nendapanna (17th oontury). 

18. Sasanavamsa (history of the dootrino) by Pann&sami (1861 A.D.). 

19. Vusanlara Jolaka by TipiUk damkara (1593 A.D.). 

20. Rajadkiraja Yilasini (on Jatakas) (about 1780 A.D.). 

In Ava were produced the following two books both haring boon based on tho Jatakas. 
1. Buddhalamkara by Silavamsa (15th century). 2. Versions of Jat&kas by Ratthasara 
(15th century). 


Buddhist Literature in pure and mixed Sanskrit. 

Whilo the Pal texts belonged to on© Buddhist sect, th© Thorava lins, tho other schools 
and sects had their texts in pure and mixod Sanskrit. Th© learned monks of India who 
studied in Taxila and Nalanda who wont to Tibet and China, learnt tho language* of these 
countries and translated into them tho Sanskrit works. Several foreign travellers came to 
India, learnt Sanskrit and translated works in it into their native language*, e.g., Hsuan- 
Tsang. Not only fragments of manuscripts of works in Sanskrit but al»o fragments of manu* 
scripts of translations of Sanskrit works in local languages havo ben djoveroi in many 
places in Central Asia. Some of the testa in Sanskrit, of which the originals are lo?t, are 
preserved in Tibetan and Chinese translations. A major portion of the B iddhlst Sanskrit 
litecaturo is Mahayana or Mahayana-influoncod in character. There are aUo a numbor of 
llinayana texts. 

The Sarvastivada school of Hinayana which was popular in Kashmir, Gandhara. 
Central Asia. Tibet and China, had a Canon of its own in Sanskrit. And this is now known 
only from tho fragments of manuscripts discovered in Central Asia, from quotations found in 
other Sanskrit works and from Chineso andTibotan translations. Msing (700-712) trans¬ 
lated the principal texts of th© school from Sanskrit into Chine.)*. But thorn war© works 
dating from th© sooond century B.C. In tho Mathura lion capital inscription ono Budihila 
is mentioned as a Sarvrstivadin acarya. 

Between the Pali and Sanskrit canonical texts there is much similarity suggesting 
thrir common origin and much difference due to local influencos. 

Vinayapitaia — Fragmentary manuscripts of Pratimokiha-Sutra and othor Sanskrit 
text* of this Pitala wore discovered in Central Asia as well as a few in Nopal, which can be 
reconstructed horn Chinoso and T. bo tan translations. 

fragments of Sikshas andSanghakannas, of this Pilska, wor© abo found in Central 
AsU. 


6.B—18 
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Suimpitaia — The Nikayaa in Sanskrit are called the Agaraaa. Again fragmonta of the 
Agamic have been found in Central Asia. Comparison of Puli Nikayas with China* A 3 imas 
shows (l.florcnccs as woU as points of agreomnnt. which suggest their having been based 
on tho same original material. Tho Kshudraka Agama contained a number of texts corre¬ 
sponding to tho Pali texts. There is no work corresponding to the Stdlanipala in tho Sans- 
krit Canon, but many of tho texts find place in otiior hooka. There wan «Uo a Sanskrit 
Dhaimapada known from fragments of manuscripts from Central Asia. But th«w© may 
also belong to tho Udana-Varga. There were also Jatakas. The Abhidharaas of tho Chinese 
Tnpitaka have nothing in common with tho P&li text. 

Tho Canons of other aocta are not known at all. 

Mahavaatu (groat subjects).—It is still a very important book of tho Hinayana school 
and ia said to be baaod on the text of the Lokottoravadins. Tho aubjoct matter is tho life 
of the Buddha. It tolls the history of the Ssngha. It 00 ntains a number of Jatakaa and 
narrative*. Though of the Hinayana school, tho texts like tho Buddhanusmriti, like 
a «Wro to Vishnu, savours of the Mahayana religion. Nevertheless it contains important 
old traditions and versions of texts. Tho nucleus of the work may go back to tho 2nd 
century B.C. os its language which is mixed Sanskrit was adialoct spokon in the Northora 
India then. 

Lolita- Viiiara (detailed narration of the sport of tho Buddha).—It is a very sacred 
Mahayana text although its nucleus might bo trsood to a life history of tho Buddha belonging 
to the Sarvastivada school. The exaggerated accounts relating to tho conception and birth 
of the Buddha as found horo mako it differ from other texts. Its composition is not unified 
■ nd must have boen duo to many authors of difforom dates. Novortholcss from the fact 
that several Gandhara sculptures of oarly centuncw of the Christian ora dopictod scene® 
as deecnbod in this book, it may be dated to thoso times. It is a very important source 
for ancient Buddhism. Probably this pavod lire way for such works on tho life of tho 
Buddha as the Buddhaearita. It may be mentioned that tho beautiful sculptures of Boro- 
budur (Oth century) wore done with tho help of a version of this book. 

Buddhaearita (life of the Buddha).—It was written by tho poet Aavsghoeha who was at 
tho court of Kanialika (iit- 2 ud century A.P.) and who probably laid the foundations 
of MaUyani m by his empties on tho devotion to tho Buddha in spite of hit* leoningB 
towards tho Sarvastivada school. 

This book is an actual opic of tho Buddha written by a real poot ar.d a modol composition 
for language, stylo and arrangement It ia, according to Chines© and Tibetan translations, 
in 28 cantos but in Sanskrit it stops with the 17th. It was completed by ono Amritaniuida 
about tho beginning of the 19th oentury. 
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SawuUranandahxiya —It is another work of Aaragho ha. It is dovotod to tbo preaching 
of tho doctrine. Old oxprtt^ions are ra «t with boro. Beginnings of Mahayiwii TO are found. 
Allusions to eovond Brahinanical legends are found hero and in the above work. 

Vajrasuei (diamond noodle).—Though ascribed to Asvaghoaha. it is not his and it* 
date is doubtful. It » devoted to the refutation of tho Brahminical caste system. 

MahayanaaraddAolpada . —It is a philosophical work erroneously attributed to 
Afvaghoeha. 

Gandistatra-Gatha. —A work probably by Asvaghosha. 

Saripvtra-Frakarana —It is a drama attributed to Aivaghosha but was really written 
by hia junior contemporary KumaraLata. Fragment* of this work wore discovered in 
Turfan. In this work king Kanishka plays a part, honco it may be dated to tho lat-2nd 
century A.D. It contains much interesting information on other religions as well as on 
script* and the arts. 

Matrioeta was a poet of great loaming. He was probably older than Aavaghosha. The 
following worka of his have corao down to ua. 

Maharaja-Kanito-tekha, r letter in 85 vowe* on the leading of tho moral lifo. This 
bae come down in the Tibetan. 

Catuh S'jlabx Stotra and Saiapaneatalito Siotra havo oomc down in fragments. 
There are translations of these. Asanga, Vasubandhu and Dignaga and I-tsing were all 
admiration for MatriooU. 

Maitrvjnvydcarana by Vaibbashika Aryacandra is also of the 1st and 2nd oenturiea 
A.D. There is an inoomploto manuscript of this. But translations of it into Chinese, 
Tibetan and Central Asian languages have oome down. 

Jautomata wm by Aryasura who balongod to tho same school but lived about the 
4th century A.D. It haw 34 Jatakas in illustration of Paramitas of the Bodhiaattva. 
This book is intended for preachers. 

Padyacudamani. -It ia a work not of Aavaghoaha but of an anonymous author. 

Avadanas.— Some texts of Avndana are Hinayana wh h other* are Atahayana. Like 
the Jatakas the Avadanas are also sermons and treat of storbs arising out of Karrnan- 

AmdanaxUaka (100 avadanas).—It is tho oldest of this claw of text* and may be dated 
to about the second oentury A.D. It belongs te the Hinayana school ami here the worship 
of the Buddha is inculcated and not that of the Bodhisattva. A number of narrative# 
from this occur in other Avadann collection# and few also in the Tali Apadanas. 

8.B—13a 
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Karma-Sitiaka.— It is an old work and is similar to tho above. It is available only in 
Tibotan translation. 

Dasanqlun .—It in also an Avadana text available in Tibetan translation, the original 
Sanskrit text has not come down. 

Uivyivodana .—It is a lator work than tho Avadana Sataka. It is in tho Hinay&na 
spirit, but moat of the stories can be traced to other works. Some stories dato bark to tho 
•econd century A.D. but as a whole it belonged to the fourth century A.D. Tho earliest 
stories are those contained in chapters 2ft to 29. There parts might have arisen in the 
Mathura region between 150-50 B.C. 

There arc a number of poetical Avadanas which utilise the materials in the Avadana- 
sataka and other works. Tho following are some of them. KalpadrumavadaiuiniQla. 
Balr.aiada*an>aa, Asolavcc'anama'a, Dtarinuatyatratiana, Radrakzlapawdana, Vralo- 
vadanarrala (which is like a AJaf a'tnya) ana Sumagadhavadana. 

These work* are available only in a few manu«*ipts. Others are known only through 
Tibetan and Chine** translations. 

Avadanakalpala'a .—It consist* of 107 legend* written in an ornate poetic style by 
the famous Kashmirian poet Kshemendra in 1062 A.D. It is held in high esteem in Tibet. 

One more narrative and the introduction were added by Somendra, son of Kshemendra. 

Mahayanasutras .—The Mahayana school consists of several sects and there is not a 
unified Canon for them. But in a number of Mahayana Sutras the Bixihisattva 
ideal is advocated rather than the Buddha stories. There is a collection of nine such Sutra 
texts called Nino Dharmas u hich were written at different periods and belonging to 
<Lffcrvnt scots. Tl»eso are the following :— 

AehUuahaerila-Prajna-PunmUa, Saddharama-rundarilca. Lalila-Vistara, Lanin la- 
lara {Saddharama-Umlcnriara), Suvanta-Prabhasa, (fondivyuha. TcUhagcitavyxtha, Sanadhi- 
raga a h1 Dasabhumisvara. These aro called Vaipulya-Sutraa and arc held in great honour 
at tho present day in Nepal. 

Saddtorama-Pundarika .—Of the above thia is tho moot important one, whore Mahaya- 
nism is treated exhaustively. Tho nucleus of this book goes back to the 1st century 
A.D. It is more uniform than the Lolitavistar* or the Mahavaatu. It was translated into 
Chinoso *3voral times, earliest at- about 223 A.D. Fragm-nia of manuscripts of this written 
between 4th and 7th centuries were discovered in Central Asia. Between throe manus¬ 
cripts and the h'epakso text there is some difference. 

However, in China and Japan this rankod foromoet as a book of edification. Even 
today it may be found in every temple in Japan where for the Hokke-shu sect founded 
by Nichiren in 1262 A.D. it is tho most sacred text. It is a principal text of the Ticn-tai 
•cbool of China and the Tendai sect of Japan. It has also inspired Buddhist art greatly. 
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AvalokitMvara-GtinJcarandaVyyka .—Two versions, one in prose and another in verso 
of this are available. The metrical work glorifies Avalokitesvara and the concomitant 
thciatic doctrine. The date of this work may lie 4t h century A.D. There is also a section 
in tliis devoted to the glorification of the knowledge of the six syllables " Om Mam Padme 
Kum ". 

Sukhavati Vyuhtu.— Here the Buddha Arnitabha is glorified and his paradise 
described in two texts one longer and another shorter. A tldid work called Amitayur- 
dhyana-sutra which has cocmc down in Chinese translation is devoted to the dhyana on 
Amit. For centuries these books have been the basis of the faith of the Buddhists of 
China and Japan. Belief in *' Amida " and the hope of the Sukhavati (land of bliss) hava 
been the favourite ideals of the Jodo-shu and Shin-shu sects of Japan. 

Akshobhya-Vyuha .—It is in praise of the Buddha Akshobhya. 

Karuna-Pundarika .—It is devoted to the glorification of Padmottara and his land 
Pad mu. 

Prajna-Paramila-Sulras-A part from tho theistic Mahayana sutras there are a number 
of other Sutras which are philosophical in character. The most important group of Sutras 
of this class are the Prajna-Paramitaa. They treat of oil the six perfections but especially 
glorify the perfection of wisdom. The ancient dialogue form is adopted here. These texts 
probably were written in South India whence they spread to other regions. The various 
text* of these oonalsted of thousands of Slokas. A large number of suoh texts existed very 
early in India. In tho Chinese Tripitaka these constitute tho tirot Urge section. In 
the Tibetan Kanjur, these constitute tho Ser-phyin section of 21 books. The groat teacher* 
of Kagarjuna, Atsanga and Vasubandhu have written commentaries on these l’aramitaa 
which have come down only in Chinoso Tripitaka and Tibetan Tanjur. 

Ata*ahasr\ka PrajAa-Paramita .—This ia probably the earliest. This says repeatedly 
that all phenomena are without being (sunyo) and at tbe same time tho Bodhisatlva 
ideal is extollod. 

Vajracckedika-Prajna Paramila.— This is a very short book where the doctrine of mny a 
is dealt with in a condensed form. 

A vatamsaka-Sutras.—These texts were the sacred books of the A vaiamsa school founded 
in China between 657-689 A.D. and of the Japanese Kegon sect. A large number of 
such books are found in the Tibetan Kanjur and the Chinese Tripitaka. No Sanskrit 
text of this class has come down. 

Gandpvyuha-Mahayana-Sutra. —It is akin to an Avntan.saka text in Chinese. Hero tho 
story of how a youth got enlightenment at tho Lands of Bodhiaattva Manju-sri through 
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Bodhisattva Samantabhadra is narrated. It is frequently quoted in the Sikskaeamuccat/a. 
The last section of this entitled BhadracariPranidhana^aihah is a fine spcimen of 
books on Buddhist piety and has been used for worship in all the Mahayana 
countries since the 4th century A.D. 

Daeabhmika Sttira or DasabhunusvaraSu'ra.— Though the texts of these Sutras are 
•aid to form part of the Avatamaaka texts, three exist independently also. This is very 
important as it treats of tho doctrine of " ten steps ” the principal feature of Mahayana, 
the ten steps that a Bodhisattva should achieve. 

Ratnakuta — It is another collection of works of 40 Sutraa and constitutes a largo 
section both in the Tibetan ami Chines© translations. There was perhaps a Sanskrit 
Ratnakutn also, but single independent works wore also in existence. 

Kaeyapa-Pariirarla.— It is said to form the section 43 of the Ratnohda in Sanskrit. 
Fragments of manuscripts of this were found near Khotan. Tho subject matter relates 
to the Bodhisattva ideal and the doctrine of unreality (sunyata). It is an early work. 

Rash'.rapaln ■ Paripriccha or SuSra.— It is one of the numerous Paripricchas included in the 
Chinese and Tibetan Ratnakun. The date of this work is before tho 6th eentury A.D. 
Here are two parte, the first devoted to the dogmas and the second to the Jatakas. The 
language and style of this arc not commendable. 

Other Paripria'chos which are quoted in the Sikshaaatnuccaya are the following 

Ugra-Paripriaccha, Udayana- VaUoraja FanpriccJia, UpaU Paripriccha, Condrottara - 
Darika Panpricchn and other*. 

Saddharama Fjonkavalarasutra or Lanla'ts'ara.— This is devoted to the explanation of the 
doctrine of conciouneiw ( Vijnonavada) just as the Paramita* are devoted to the doctrine 
of Snnyaia. It is in prow* except the last part which is in verse. It is a careless compila- 
tion. It was translated thrice into Chirwwe. It may be dated to the 4th century A.D. 
as the works of Maitrcyanatba and Asanga arc baaed on it. 

Samadhriraja (King of Meditations).—It is one of the later Mahayana Sutras. It deals 
with various kindB of meditation . Tho Sikshasamuocaya quotes from this. 

Svama-Prabhaja. —It is one of the very popular texts in all the Mahayana countries. 
Fragments of manuicrii.t* of this were found in Central Asia. Though it is mentioned that 
it was taken to China in the first century A.D. the original should differ in many respects 
from the present text. 

Works of Sayarjuna.—Thtt great Madhyamika teacher hailed from Vidarbha and bo is 
one of the founder* of Mahayanism. 
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Madhymika-Karikas. —It is in 400 vwsee grouped in 27 chapter*. It presents in a 
systematic manner, the Sunyatudt. Ho wrote himself a commentary called Akutobhaya 
on it which ha* come down only in Tibetan. The commentary in it callod Prxuannapada 
by Chandrakirti is tbe only one in Sanskrit. Here is taught the doctrine of two troths. 

YnUUk^eKiilui and Sunyatc Saptali of the same author also treat the same doctrine in 
a more concise form. Other works of hi* are a« follows : Pratitya-Samidpdahtii/iya. Mana- 
yunaVimeaka (on philosophy), Vigraha-vyavartoni (on logic), Dharma Samgraha 
(glossary of techinacal terms) (of which the authorship is doubtful) and Svhril-Ukha. 
It is a masterpiece of literature, but does not contain any Madhyamika one trine. 

Nagarjuna alt a wrote a number of commentaries on P;ajna-Paramita, etc. 

Kka-Sloka■ Satin.— It has orm* down only in Chinese. It d«al< with Svabhavm and 
abhata Prajna-danda has come down in T beUn It deals w»th general munjily. The 
authorship is doubtful. 

Works of Aryadeva.—He is a pupil and follower of Sagarjunv He lived about the 
second and third oenturus A.D. 

Catuh-Sataka. It is a most famous work, and with Chandrakirti*scommonUry it is 
one of tbo basic works of the school. 

Dvadaea-Nilcaya-Sastra. Along with Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika Sutras and Arya- 
deva's Catuh-Saiaka, this forms the gorond-work of the faith of the Sanron sect ofJapan. 

CiUavUuidki Prakarana - The authorship of this is doubtful but probably by an 
another of the same name, of later times. 

Two short treaties** arc known from tho Chinese Tripitaka translated by Bodhiruca 
(508-535 A D.) as written by him. They arc a kind of cmraeniary on some section* of the 

Ijanluwalara . 

Hattaiala-I'rahirana. It is another work which deals with the theory that all phano- 
mena are more illusion. 

Yogarora ttJiool of Makayanism.— Though the founder of thia school woa said to be 
Asanga or Aryasanga, in fact, he himself is said to have been matrueted by another teacher. 
Ho was Maitreyanatha who Uved about 200 A.D. According to the school the emphasis' 
is laid on Yoga and its practice came to be systematically aeaociated with Muhayaiusm. 

Work, of Maitreyanatha.—He was not a great poet but a philosopher well versed la 
poetical oompemitions. 

Prajna-ParwniUrpad^ Saslra.—Ii is usually found at the beginning of tbe 

scripts of the PancammsUisahasrika Prajna-Paramita. 
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Mahayana-Sutralamlcara.— It is ale© by him not by As&nga. Yoyacara-Bhumi- 
Sistra. No complete text of this hiis com© down. A portion of it called BodhiaaUva- 
Bhumi has come down in Sanskrit. 

Other works of this teacher hav© com© down in Chinese. 

Works of A«snga and Vasubandhu.—They were brot hers who hailed form North-West 
India. Both probably belogned to Sarvastivada school. But Asanga became an exponent 
of Yogaoara school of Mahavana earlier. Vasubandhu did the same later. Both belonged 
to about the 4th century A.D. 

Vacubaridhti's work#.—He wrote novora! commentaries on tho M aha yana -Sutra* aj>d 
some independent books also. 

Abhidharmakom .—It is in 600 verses (Karikos) and treata in a comprehensive manner, 
of the subjects such as ontology, psychology, cosmology, ethics and the doctrine of salvation. 
*« is largely used as a text book in China and Japan. 

Oatha-Sangraha.— It contains 24 sayings of Hinayana character. It U known only in 
Tibetan. 

I’aranuinha-SapUiti.— It is written against the Sankhya philosophy of Isvarakrishna. 
Its Sanskrit original is lost. 

Fimssfite an/I Trimsatika .—Thoy are the two classical treatises of his on 
V\jnanamaSratada, which h© wrote after becoming a M&hayanist. 

W or la by other* —Mahayana a rad dhotpala . — H e r«* is attempted a synthesis of 
Madhyamika and Vijnanavoda doctrines. This work, though attributed to Asvagliosha, 
is really by another Asvaghosha of about tho fifth century A.D. It is entirely unkonwn in 
Sanskrit and hu com© down only in Chinoso. It it not quoted by any masters of 
Mahayana. As it is said that Hsuan-Tsang translated it from Chinese into Sanskrit, it may 
hove been really a Chinese work. Now it is much studied in Jajuin. 

Commentaries on the Mahayana texts by Nagarjuna and others, by Buddhapalita the 
founder of Prasangika school and Bhavavivcka the founder of Svatantra school havo come 
down only in Tibetan translation*. 

Dinnaga'a works:— Ho, along with Sthirarnati and Dharmapala, belonged to the 
Vasubandhu school. All these flourished about the fifth century A.D. Dinnaga was the 
greatest and mast independent thinker, the founder of Buddhist logic and one of the moat 
important figures in Indian philosophy. 
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Nynyapraueaa .—This is the only Sanskrit work of this teacher which had come down. 
Other works of his are known from Tibetan. 

tfyayabindu. —11 is tbe most important work of Dharmakirti, the sucoetwor of Dinnaga. 

Sthiramati wrote a commentary on the Kasyapaparivarta and on Vasubandhu’t 
Trinuatika. 

Dharroapala wrote a oommontary on the Vijnipiimatra-Siddhi. 

Chaiulrakirti (0th oentury) was the pupil of Dharmapala. Ho was at Nalandi and wrote 
numerous works on the Madhyamika philosophy. His chief work is Madhyamikavatara 
which is known from the Tibetan Tanjur. His commentary' on Aryadeva's Catuhsalika is 
a work of v«*ry great literary merit. 

Chamlragomin an opponent of Chandrakirti w'as a writer of distinction. His poem 
SishyalMa Dharma-Kaxrya present* the doctrines. His drama I^ckananda 'U known only 
from Tibetan. 

SantidcTft was among the most fomous later Mahavana teachers. Ho lived about the 
seventh century A.D. He is said to have written the Sikshisamuccoya, iS'tf/ra.«amtic«iya 
and Bodhicnryovaiara in all of which the Bodhisattva ideal is explained. 

Santarakthita (8th century) brother-in-law of Padmasambhavathe founderof Ltmaism 
in Tibet, wrote the Tatlwuianifraha which is a text of the Svatantra Yogacara school and 
the Madhya mi kola m knra Karibxs. 

Stotras. 

Like the Moiras of Hinduism a number of stotras came to be written in prayer of the 
Buddhas, Bodhisatt vas. etc. Some of them are mentioned below. 

CafuAdfaru attributed to Nagarjuna, is available in Tibetan. Suprabhalartotra and 
Aihtairuika-Sruailya are Motras by Harihavardhana. Lokcsiara-Salaka is the work of the 
poet Vajradatta (ninth century) of the time of King Dovapala. Here is a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of Avalokitesvara in the elaborate Sraydhara metre. ParamarthanamasamgUi, Sapia- 
Buddha Stotra. Naipaliya-Dcvaia-Kalyana-Panca - Vimsatika are by Amritananda. 

Stotras to Tara are the following : Sraydkara-Stotra by Sarvajnamitra of Kashmir 
(eigth century). A ryn - Tara-N arxasktcttarasala ka - Slotra and Kkavimsati-Stotra. 

Bhakti-Satako is by Ramaohandra Kavi Bharati, a Brahman of Bor.gal who came to 
Ceylon and worked under king Parakramabahu (about 1245 A.D,). 

Mahatmyas. 

SvavsmbSn- Purxxnn is really a AUhatmya, written about tho 11th oentury A.D, 

8.B.—10 
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Dharani* (protective spells). 

Works under this class form a largo and important part of Mahayanist literature. 
In Ooylon some of tho anciont Suttaa wore used as Parittna or Pirita. Indian Mahayaniats 
transformed aomo of tho Sutras into Mantras. Thus tho PrajnaPa-ami/aSttiras wore used 
as Dharani*. Dharani* have been known from anc cnt time*. Buddha is said to have 
spoken against them. They belong to the period when Buddhism began to bo ah*orl>ed 
into Hinduism. Their popularity in all the Buddhist countries is attested to by their wide 
use to this day. Somo of thorn aro given below. 

Prajna-Paramita-Hridaya-Sutra —It is said to present the negative aide of tho doctrine 
of PrajnnParamita-SuIra*. Ancient palm-laaf inamiftcriptJi of thin are even today kopt in 
tho monastery of Horyuji, Japan, wnc* 609 A.D. 

Uthnishti-Vijaya-Dharam. It contains a series of invocations. Palm-loaf manuscript* 
of this aro also found in the above monastery. 

Amitayuh Sutra —Though a Sidra it is a Dharani in substance. This is available in 
Sanskrit, old Khotanose and in tho translations. 

Palnolla Dharani. —It ia quoted in tho SikAhoMxtnuccaya, It doacrihee the Mali.yyana 
doctrine in dotail. 

Mvjha-Sulra .—It is a *S'utra containing Dharani* also. It is intended for magic. 

Panr/traJuha.— It bdongH to the claw of independent Dharani*. This consists of 
five Dharani*. It is extremely popular in Nepal. 

Maha-Mayuri nr Vidyarajni. —It is one of the fivo of tho above collection. Its origin 
may bo traced to the Mnra-Jntakn. It has two forms, larger and shorter which have boon 
repeatedly translated into Chinese. 

Tastras. 

When Mahayanusrn grew it included features of Yamacara schools of IlinduiBm. 
Man tray .uia and Vujrayana developed as a result. Mautrayana naturally laid stress on 
tho efficacy of words and syllables as possessing mysterious powers in attaining salvation. 
Vajrayana advocated tho doctrine that salvation can lie achieved not merely by means of 
mantra*, but by devotion to all that is meant bv the word vajra. For instance vajra is taken 
to mean Punt/a as well as Vijnana. In the wake of this new development a literature also 
grow up in imitation of the literature of tl»e Saktas. The works are called the Tantras which 
are grouped into four das**, viz., Kriya, Varya, Yoga and Anultara-yaga. 

Adikarma-Pridipa —It is almost like a Qrihya Sutra in form and contents. It dewriboa 
the various religious acts that a Mahayanist should porform. It is an example of Kirya- 
Tanii a. 

ABhiamivrata-Vidhana. —It is another book of the above class. 
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Sadhanas 

The Tantra literature contain* a number of Sadhnna* or works of magio ritual by 
using which a ponton attains to Siddhi. As tint Sadhaka has to moditato intensely on 
his «kxty, it has to bo described minutely Aocording to the nature and purposes the aspects 
of the deities have to bo described. Thus the Sadhanas became the source for the 
sculptors ami artists to draw from for malting their images. It is because of this, the 
Sadhanamalas are so important. Tho long Tara Sadhana is an example of work where 
companion is aho inculcated. Tho SadkananuUa has 312 Saihan** in defective .Sanskrit 
written about 7th-8th oenturioe. Assnga is said to have written a Sadhana. A Nagarjuna of 
the 7th century wrote Sadhanas and Tanirru. Imlrabhuti (687-71 A.D.) was a groat Tantra 
teacher who wrote the Jnanasiddhi He was the king o 'Uddiyana and father of P&dma- 
samhhava. the founder of Lamaism. Padmavra;a a contomporar>' of above king wrote 
the Qukyasiddhi which is available in Sanskrit. Hero all the secret rite* of the Vajrayarui 

are described. 

Laksraimkara, the sister of Indrabhuti, wroto tho Advayasiddhi in which novel monistic 
doctrine* callod Sahajayana are explained. She refutes rituals and recommends meditation 
on tho body whore the gods dwell. 

Sahajayogini Cinta (c- 761 A.D.) is also a TAntra-authoress. 

The TalkigabiGuhya-Svtra or Quhya-Samaja is an oariy Tantra. 

Panackarma is aaid to bo on extract from the above. It deals with yoga and lees with 
Tantric usages. Sakyamitra, contemporary of Dovapala ol Bongal (850 A.D.) is said to be 
tho author of the third section of this, the remaining four sections being attributed to the 
Kagarjuna of the 7th oentury. 

lfanju-Sri-Mula Kalpa .—It is aaid to belong to tho Sutnu, hut it is a Tantra. 

(KkallnrirahCanda-Afaharoshana .—This Tantra deals with the philosophy and with the 
Yoginift such aa Mohavajri. etc., and with femalo doilies with sexual actions. 

Sricakrasanhhara-Tantra describes the ritual of the great bliss [Mahasukha) and it 
has oorao down only in Tibetan. Taranatha, in his history of Indian Buddhism, mentions 
that Tantric practioos were in vogue in Bengal between the 9th and 11th oenturies. Yoga 
and magic wore then paramount in Buddhism. That the Tantras of Buddhism wore strongly 
influenced by Saivite Tantraa is evident from the works called Mahakala-Tantra whore 
the name Mahakala is that of Siva and Samvarodayu-Tantra in which the LAnga cult and 
the worshipping of Saivite gods are expressly recommended. 

The Tantrio form of the faith was popularised in China in 720 by Vajrabodhi and 

Amaghavarjva. 
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In Japan Mantravana not Vajrnyana, breame popular. The Shin-go sect ha* tho 
Tantras as their sacrod texts. In the later Tantras, Chinese and Japanese influences are 
seen. Among the later Tantras in the Ta a-rahfut/a by Hmhmananda. 

For the history of Buddhist literature a study of the Tantras is necessary because 
Tantras were popular in all the Buddhist countries. 

Buddhist works by Tamilian authors. 

ManineJtalai .—Manimckalai has the d ifttinetion of being not only one of the fivr famous 
kavyas in Tamil literature but also the earliest in it. Among the five famous Tamil works, 
the JivakachirlUrnani and the Silappndikararo were Jain works while Manimckalai and 
KundalaUaai are the only known Buddhist works. Kumlalakesi has been lost to us but 
Mutuuickalai remain* our ohiof source of information on Buddhism. 

Sittalai Sattanar, the author of Manimekalai. glorifies Buddhism at tho expense of 
Jainism in this iminorUl epic pocrn.‘ The story of tho conversion of Manimekalai. daughter 
of Kovalan and Madhavi and her activities a* a bhikshuiii oro treated at great length in this 
book in thirty cantos. 

The work has been tentatively assigned to the second century A.D. though some 
scholar* think that it must have been written somewhere in tho eighth century A.D. Maru- 
mekalai is an excellent work in Tamil literature not only because it is almost the only 
literary work on South Indian Buddhism, but also due to the fact that the work provides 
ample evidence for the contemporary social, cultural and hiatroical background of the 
country during that particular period. 

Virasoliyam .—Virasoliyam or Viraeoliya Karigai as it is called was composed during 
the time of the famous Chola monarch, Vtrtrajendra. Buddhamitra, the author of this 
famous grammatical work was patronised by Virarajcmdra and under hi* patronage worte 
this grammatical work in tho elovonth century A.D. 

Virasoliyam. and the commentary on Virasoliyam written by Perundcvanar ire indi»- 
pantublo. for a study of the history of Tamilnad and especially the Chola country. There 
are also some beautiful versos on tho Buddha in this work. 

It is said that this Tamil work on grammar was very useful to the Buddhist of Oylon 
when they learnt tho Tamil language. A Sinhalese work on grammar tl»o “ Sidoda Sankara'* 
is based on Virasoliyam. Evidently it was very popular with the Ceylonese Buddhists. 

Kvndalaken. —Kundolakcsi, another famous Buddhist work is lost to posterity. This 
book treats at considerable length tho story of a ,r misya girl by name Kundolakcsi and her 
loro for a daring robber who was condemned to death and her ultimate salvation 
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through the Buddha. The period during which this havya was writton ia still a matter 
for speculation. It has been attributed to Kodagutta who lived in the fourth century 
A.D. Some scholars assign the work to eighth century. Only quotation)* from this great 
tavya arc available to us. This work is, again, one which glorifies Buddhism. Kundalakesi, 
the heroine of the work, is said to have entered the fold of Jainism, lea ml the Jaina 
religious canons and became a famous Jain scholar. Ultimately she was vanquished in 
a theological discussion by Saiiputta, the chief disciple of the Buddha and attained 
salvation through the Buddha. 

Versos from this work are preserved in the Purattiraltu. 

Siddhantatopii.— It is one of the works lost to us but for some references. It may lie said 
,hat this book was probably an exposition of the tenet* of Buddhism. The author of this 
look is unknown and the date of its composition uncertain. In a Saiva work by Jnanapra- 
casa there is a reference to this work where a four verses from it are givon. 

Timppadirfam .—We are still in the dark regarding the date and the author of this 
vork which is lost to ua. The name however shows that it may have been an invocatory 
work on the Buddha. References to this work, however, are to he found in a Saiva work 
Simtjnana S’ddhiar and the commentary on Nilakcsi. 

Vimbasarakathai.—A reference to this book is found in the commentary on the Jama 
work Nilakesi. Regarding the dAte and the author of thia work, we have little or no infor¬ 
mation. As is evident from the title, we may say that it was the story of Virabasara or 
Btmbnara, the king of Rajagriha. Bimbisara met the Buddha and was converted to Buddhi¬ 
sm and he gifted the " Venuvana ” to the Buddha. The story goes that Pevadatta, 
a cousin of the Buddha, was jealous of him, caused many sufferings to the Buddha in con¬ 
junction with Ajotasatm, eon of Bimbisara. The Buddha, however, triumphed over Deva- 
d&tta. Ajatasairu on the other hand, ooveting the throne, imprisoned his father and tor¬ 
tured him to death, but later repented for his cruelty. 

The Yimba'Vi'akalhai also records the Buddha's birth in the Lumbinivans. We 
have only four lines from this tatyo which are more or fens of the same style as the versos 
in tho M&nimckalai. 

For other works see chapter on Buddhism in Taniilnad. 
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DECLINE OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 

By Dr. A. Alyappan. 

An Amaravati frieze on a coping flab (vehniiho) illustrating the theme of the division of 
the relics of the Buddha, has exercised the gre&teBt fascination on me for over two dneadea, 
now. It reminds me of the passing away in 1948 of the other great Indian belonging to 
the same category as the Buddha. The Andhra artiste at work on this composition were 
at their very best in sculpturing the details of the solemn, final incident in the mortal life 
of the Tathagata. 

The story of the Master's death and the division of his bones in given in the Maha- 
parinibbana sutta of the Digha Nik ay a (ii, p. 179 /191) and is briefly this:— 

Learning through Ananda that the Master had passed away, the Malian of Kusinara 
greatly lamented and came to the Sal grove with music and dance and with garlands and 
perfumes for performing his cremation ceremony. The ceremonies lasted a week when 
finally tho Buddha's corpse was carried to be placed on the funeral pyre. Mahakassapa 
arrived in the meantime and revered the feet of the Master. After the body was burnt, 
the Mai las of Kusinara surrounded tho bones of the Buddha in their council hall with a 
lattioe work of spears and with a rampart of bowa, and for seven days they honoured 
them with music and dance, garlands and perfume. 

Soon the news reached Ajatas&tru, King of Magadha, the Licchavia of Veeuli, the 
Sakyas of Kapilavaetu, tho Bull* of Allakappa, Koliyoa of Ramagrama, tho Mallas of I’ava, 
and the Brahmans of Vethadipa, all of whom sent their messengers to request a share of 
the bones of the Buddha. Tho Mallas of Kusinara, however, refused to give them up as 
the Buddha died in their country and they felt that they wero entitled to the entire remains 
of the Master. But a Brahman named Drona advised them not to quarrel over the remains 

of the Master who had always preached peace and goodwill. The Mallna now requested 
Drona himself to divide the relics which he accordingly did. He divided them into eight 
parts and gavo the portions away taking the receptacle for himself over which ho built a 
stupa. Tho Moriyas of Pippalivana asked for a share of the remains too Into and had to 
content themselves with the embers. A stupa was raised over these &a well as over each 
of the eight portions of the actual relics. 

In the fries© the lower scene to the right represents th<* funeral oeremonies and honour¬ 
ing of tho Buddha's remains with dance, music and songs. Tho first panel above this to 
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tK© right show* the Mai la* disagreeing to give the remain# of the Ruddha to the applicants, 
»mi aoatod with his head in an att itude of persuasion is a noble looking man who is 
obviou&ly Drona 

In the next panel all the applicants are assembled along with the Mallas who have, 
with the help of Drona. made the eight divisions shown in two rows of four on a rectangular 
table around which they are Heated. Finally in the scene to the left seven elephant# issue 
from the gateway of Kusinara. each with a rider holding a relic casket and a eo*r» bearer 
honouring it by waving the cwrisinoe " a# men treat tike remains of a King of Kings so 
should they treat tho remains of a Tathagata ” (Dijha Xikny a). 

Of the character* in the story given above, Ajalasatru, the parricide to whom the 
Buddha gave peace in his remorse over his sons. was a blue-blooded Kshatriya, the Brahman 
Drona was a wise peace-maker whom the quarrelling warrior tribes respected as a lender. 
Had the Buddha been regarded as a person oppooed to the whole of the Vedio faith, it is 
most unreasonable toexpoct nil the anxiety exhibited here by the Brahmans and Kshntriyas 
for a share of the relics of the Master. Making due allowance for partisan ami literary 
exaggeration, no one would entertain any doubt about the core of truth in the above story 
of the incidents connected with the division of the relics. We might conclude that at the 
time of its founder. Buddhism was not anti-Brahmanicul, but waa Accepted by Hindus 
just as in recent yearn we accepted the Brahmo Saraaj and Arya Samaj. 

Over two centuries later, at tho time of Aaoka, we find the great Emperor using the 
words Brahman as coupled with Sramanas, with tho same high signircanoe for both, almost 
in the same manner as in the Dhammapada. In the Shaba/garhi edict, the Emperor lament* 
over the pain he caused to the Brahraana* and other good people of Kalingt. This concern 
for Brahmanas shown by Asoka. who had by this time become a Buddhist Upasakn, shows 
that there was no question during Mauryan times of any opposit ion between Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Pushyamitra Sunga's massacre of the Buddhist monks of Kakanada Vihara 
(Sanchi) looks more like a political vendetta than anti-Buddhist Brahmin fanaticism. 
Moreover. Pushyamitra. the general, was only nominally a Brahmin, His successor Agni- 
mitra repaired and enlarged the stupas, ehaityas and viharaaand thereby made restitution 
for the harm inflicted on the Buddhist Sangha by Pushyamitra. From Mauryan times 
onward*. Buddhism and Hinduism (chastened by the healthy rivalry and criticism of the 
Buddha and his worthy disciples, the leaders among whom were also mostly Brahmanas) 
w«re both developing side by aide in parallel directions but the patronage and support 
of Aaoka anil Kanishka gave Buddhism eome advantage over Brahmanism. But despito 
this handicap Hindu culture, Sanskrit liternturc and Hindu art and philosophy underwont 
a makitDOo cf lasting potentialities during the Gupta period. It would seem that 
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Hind us 1 in on the defensive had more vitality than complacent, unnttacked Hinduism. 
Tho Guptas and the Vakatakaa though followers of 1 he Vcdio faith do not seem to have 
been animated by any overt opposition to Buddhism 

That Buddhism did not arise in opposition to Hinduism but only as a complement to 
it is made very explicit in some of the statements of the Buddha. In t!» Samyutta Nikaym, 
the Buddha gave the parable of the traveller discovering an ancient city with beautiful 
palaces, gardens and lakes, etc., and of this lone traveller making the city habitable onoo 
again. The ancient path is obviously the uncontaminatcd Indian way and the ancient city 
is purified Hinduism without its overgrown emphasis on mechanical ritualism. Modern 
scholarship has shown that the Buddha did not deny the doctrine of the immanence 
of the Absolute though he questioned the correctness of tho belief in the ultimate authority 
of the revealed word. Buddhist symbolism, in fact, explains what the Buddha is said to 
have left unsaid about problems of the Absolute. The Bodhi tree, mythologically the tree 
under which the Buddha got his enlightenment, symbolically tho Buddha, is in philoso¬ 
phical mysticism to Ekasvattha of the Upani-shnds. the seers of the symbol Absolute. 
The Dharmachakra representing the sun, and the authority of the ruler of tho world 
(Chakravartin) in the same as the discus of Vishnu. Before he earn© to be represented in 
anthropomorphic form, the Buddha used to bo represented by the ** Flaming Pillar”, 
which is very much like a Lings from which flames emerge. Agni,as a high god, is an 
essentially Vodic concept, though it is found a* a symbol of Jehovah in Semitic mythology. 
Wo might say that tho Buddhists adopted and adapted it for their purpose. 

In tho later Mahayanic Buddhism and devotional Hinduism the parallel development 
of the divine personalities of the vast pantheon is too obvious to need elaborate explanation. 
The supreme benevolence of the Bodhisattvaa is equated with similar qualities of Vishnu 
or Siva ; similarly also the Taros and Devis. Sridevi of the Hindu pantheon is the Sirima 
Yakshini of the early Buddhists anddanesa is likewise, o developed form of the elcphant- 
oarod Yaksha of the popular Buddhistic pantlieon. Tho Dikpalas of the Hindu shrine* 
stand guard in the same way as the Lokapalas in Buddhist shrines. In all these deve¬ 
lopments which went on over several centuries, the question who borrowed from whom is 
a matter of chronology, as both the parties drew upon a common fund of traditional ideas 
and symbols belonging to a common cultural heritage. In the later development* of Maha- 
yana Buddhism (including Zen Buddhism) and of Puranic Hinduism, the distinction 
between the two was a distinction without any significant difference in basic concept*. The 
Buddha in Mahayana came to be identified with the Absolute and ikxlhiUva* came to b» 
regarded as emanations of tho Buddha. 

The Upamshads and Buddhism were at one in placing Paravidya, knowledge of the 
Atman, a* the only Reality, above th© study of the Veda* and Vedarigaa. TTm> Mundaka 
(i, n. rii) openly brands a* fool* thoao who perform mere ritce and ccrcmoniea. Soe also 
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Brihadaranyaka (i. vi. x) which compares those who offer sacrifices to the godB without 
knowing the Atman to domestic animals ministering to the comforts of their owners. While 
the Uponishode deported from the popular magical faith under tho cover of tho authority 
eaoteiicnlly implied in the Vedn, the Buddha did it in a more open and daring fashion. 

The ,f Ancient Way" to which the Buddha and also the Upanishads referred is partially 
implied in an esoteric tense in the Vedie sacrifice which is an act of internal reintegration 
being actually conceived in our hearts. The reconciliation of conflicting power effected 
by the sacrifice [yajna) takes place not- outside but within the aacrifiorr. The Vajra 
(thunderbolt) with which Indra slays the Dragon is Light Progenitive and is, therefore, 
phallic. If every act is to be a sacrifice and such sacrifices should be an incessant operation, 
the sacrifices which priests perform vicariously for others are just like the shadow for the 
substance. The Buddha therefore had to point out other ways than the difficult, mystic 
way involved in the Vcdic tjajna. He‘said in the Ssmuyutta Nikaya (I. 169) that the 
true Agnihotra is within ! 

I pile no wood for fires on altars : 

1 kindle a flame within me ; 

My heart the hearth, the fiamc the departed self. 

The Aitarcya Arauyaka says the same thing in identical terms. 

What wore the Buddhist's points of departure which in spito of their common sources 
made Buddhism different, to begin with, from Hinduism ? I have already referred to tho 
Buddha's denial of the authority of tho written word. He gave primacy to ©xperienoe 
over texts and authorities and laid emphasis on disciplined practical life than on the theory 
of religion . He wanted people firet to purify their hearts of lust and passion; after puri¬ 
fying tbemaetot to destroy Avidym (ignorant*) that burns within them ; and then to under¬ 
stand and realise that d«*ire is the root of all suffering and thereto e os «hew desire. He 
himself was the great wayfarer. His refusal to disclose and discuss esoteric philosophy 
and his condemnation of speculative and verbose argumentation have been misunderstood 
and dc 0 cril>od aa atheism and agnost iciam Another innovation which tho Buddha introduced 
was analytical thinking in the field of religion in tho place of magio&l rites and emotionalism. 
A religion like tho Buddha’s, trying to base life on reason, asceticism and broad humanism, 
is difficult to popularise, but In the early phases of Buddhism, tho dynamic personality 
of tho Buddha provided it with great popular appeal. This initial personal momentum 
sustained Buddhism for about two ocnturice, but the Buddha who had sought to supplant 
amotion and blind faith by reason, himself became a victim of religious emotion—tha 
Buddha defiod. With the hope of securing good life in heaven men and women built 
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stupas and images of the Buddha. Stories containing a great deal of imaginative and 
fantastic details were compiled for the delectation of the populace. Buddhism attained 
great popularity in India when tbo cult of the stupa and the Paramita cult had the widest 
prevalence The essence of tho original Buddhism can be doomed as submerged and lost 
•whoa Buddha worship began. 

The founder of Buddhism expooted everyone of his follower* to be a light unto him¬ 
self. Ho made it very clear that salvat ion depended on individual effort and that no one 
else could save any individual, Entering the Buddhist Order was just a preparation for 
the life of tho spirit. The Mahayanist* watered down tho hardships of the spiritual 
endeavour and made it in practice just a token, and instead of being lights unto thom9elvos 
began to lean heavily on spiritual beings who would mercifully answer t-hoir supplications 
and prayer*. 

Some of the greatest innovations which the Buddha made were at the organisational 
level. We ure not aware of any organised efforts mndo by prc-Buddhiatic Hindus to con¬ 
vert others to their religion. Ceremonies connoctcd with the admission of Vratyas into tho 
fold aro mentioned but they do not imply missionary work. The Buddha, however, gaid 
to his monks ; " Go yo forth, for tho welfare and comfort of tho world.” Tho poorly account 
of the numbers of peoplo converted into Buddhism by the various leading Theras remind 
one of the reports of Christian missionaries lo their homo boards in Europo or England. 
Dharmarakshita. a Crock monk, is said to have converted 37,00<> peoplo in Apar&nta (tho 
West). The mission led by Aaoka’ason and daughter which wont to Geylon need not bo a 
fiction at oil. Asoka luu recorded that he sent Dharma-Dutas to various countries to 
“ elevate tho people " by a growth in piety.” Propagation of religion as a function of the 
State was a new thing which, though it did not survive in the Asokan way in tho India 
of lator days, yet remained tbo ideal of Hindu kings as upholders of the Hindu Dharma. 

From tho timo of Asoka, the Buddhists got accustomed to lean on royal patronage, 
but it is doubtful if o\-cr they wore able to monopolise such royal patronage for themselves 
to the ••'collision of other faiths. Tho greatest patrons of Ruddh'srn, Aeoka and Kanishka, 
were too wise to show partisanship to Buddhism and cetrange the Hindu subjects. Asoka's 
son and successor is believed to have been a Jains. The Satavahana* who patronised 
Buddhism were greater patrons of Brahmanism. The Guptaa, under whom tho Bhagavat* 
cult developed supported Buddhism but only partially perhaps for political reasons. The 
impression onogete of Buddhism between the third century B.C. and the fourth century 
A.D. is one of rapid growth, and of oven more rapid decline from the timo of tho groat 
Hindu renaissance under the Guptas. There was nothing in Mahayana Buddhism that 
was not there in the Viishnavism that flowered and bore fruit during the Gupta period. 
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The impetus given by the poreonalit.y of the Buddha was 9pent up in the course of 8 or 
9 centuries and vrhon he became a god amidst many gods, there was little to maintain Buddh 
ism a* a distinctive faith alongside of Vaishnavism with its greater emotional appeal. Tito 
Horary revival of the (Jupta period which saw tho final recensions of tho MahabharaU and 
Raraayaru and tho pootry and drama of Kalidasa, was more impressive than anything 
that the Buddhists had to show. In the field of art tho artiste of Mathura sculptured 
the image* of Vishnu with tho same form and feeling as they did those of tho Buddha. 
The Bodhisattvn'of Ajanta was painted by Buddhist artists with hie Sakti in female form 
by his side just as the Hindus conooived of Vishnu with Sridevi by his side. Tho process 
of unconscious Iiinduiaation of Buddhism was thus bogun by the Indian Buddhists 
themaolvw. If the history of art gives us any clue of tho transformation of Buddhism, we 
might say that the stream of Buddhism which originated from the static Hindu reservoir of 
Magadhft flowed back again into its source. 

As Hinduism was non-proeolyUning, it has no need for a body of unalterable doctrines, 
and so it was easy for it to absorb several of the pood points of Buddhism. Hindu philo¬ 
sophy therefore appropriated for itself tho Advaiia philosophy of the Buddhists, adopted 
the practice of Ahimsa and gave up animal sacrifices, and began to organise Mutts on the 
models of the Buddhist monasteries. The culminating act in this process of absorption 
was the conversion of the Buddha into an Avatar of Vishnu. The great regard with which 
Sankara looked upon tho Buddha is evidenced in the Acharya’s afofo saluting the Buddha 
in his Diwavatarastotra as the greatest of Yogis. It is indeed refreshing to note that even 
in the heAt of philosophical controversies, no Hindu of any standing was guilty of disres¬ 
pect to tho Buddha. 

Buddhism in Its last phase in India, which wo might coll the Nalanda phase, became 
more priest-riddon than Brahmanism at its worst It was an evil day for Mahayanism when 
tho Buddhist holy man Asanga brought tho Hindu gods to aid men not only towards 
salvation but also in the attainment of worldly dosires. Tho Hindu gods infiltrated into 
Buddhism in the guise of personification* of the various powers of the Buddha. A.sanga 
alao introduced Tantrism which grew very strong in Bengal till the time of the Muslim 

invasion. 

Talking of the great monastic university of Nalanda, one is reminded of the fact that 
die campus of the university and the monasteries was surrounded by great walls and had 
fortified entrance*. Those defence* became necessary, partly because of the great insecurity 
of life and property, consequent on the White Hun invasions and partly because tho monas¬ 
teries had become centres of economic and also political influence and power. The con- 
oontralion of woalth and influence in monasteries*waa a development which the Buddha 
would not have expected when ho started tho organisation of monaalio eatablishmenU. 
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Though pn>-Buddh:stic India know of Parivrajaka* and of small groups of ascetics living 
in seclusion, tho organisation of monks into 8anghas with detailed regulations for the con¬ 
duct of life and administration within tho organisation seems to lie on innovation intro¬ 
duced by tho Buddha Whilo tho large number of dedicated men and women living in orga¬ 
nised establish manta gave Buddhism a tremendous strength for popularising the religion 
and for the leisured cultivation of literature, art. architecture, science, medicine, logic, 
philosophy, etc., tho monasteries turned out to be the Achilles' hool of Buddhism during 
tho last Up of its oxistonoe in India. Instead of spreading out and scutering its influence 
over the country. Buddhism got concentrated in a few monastic establish manta, and during 
the Hun and the Muslim invasions, thceo proved to bo the most vulnerable and inviting 
target* for tire invaders. Tho monasteries of Gondhara and North-Western India wont 
down like house? of cards during the first phase of the Hun attacks ; a similar fate over¬ 
took other monasteries in tho Gangetic valley. A few that survived after tho Hun 
invasions were robbed and destroyed by tho Muslim invaders. Saivite attacks on 
Buddhism are also known to history. Tho fanatical Saiva king Saaanka of BongaJ almost 
destroyed tho Bodhi tree at Gaya. At other strongholds of Saiviam in Western and 
Southern India, fanatical Saivites scorn to have followed the bad example set by King 
Saaanka of Bengal. White Brahmanism had sufliciont vitality and resilenoe to withstand 
and survive the onslaught of Islam, Buddhism could not resurrect, itself because its root 
in the soil had already boon destroyed. It will bo of considerable historical interest if 
wo aro able to get more particulars about, the conversion of the Buddhist, temples such u 
tho Chaitya of ChezarU into Siva temples, and detail* of the transfer of properties 
belonging to Buddhist monasteries to Saiva Mutts. 

I would now summarise my general impressions ; 

(1) It ia unlikely, from the point of view- of numbers and popularity, that Buddhism 
w&a at any time more important in India than Hinduiam, though at oortain epochs it 
might liAve had greater influence upon a particular ruler or a group of poople. It seems 
to have been more urban than rural. 

(2) Its doctrinal difference from pro-Buddhist Hinduism was alight, but it vu 
innovative in several matters concerning tho application of the ancient ideas to the affaire 
of human life. Yajna was to bo a sacrifloe of tho phenomenal aelf and not of ptutu. 

(3) The past-Upanishadic development of Hinduism and of Mahayaniatic Buddhism 
followed almost parallel course with the Vosudeva cult as the core of the ono and the Buddha 
cult as that of the other. 

(4) The hard path of the Tathagata was too difficult a way to attract popular enthu- 
aiasm and having stimulated a revaluation of tho old valure and having added a few new 
oiree of its own. the original Buddhism fulfilled itself by about the *oond century B.C. 
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(5) Tho great Buddhist thinkers in their vi haras developed all art* and scienos* 
whioh helped and stimulated Hin duism in the nearby camp*. 

(0) Buddhism transplanted into the countries of the Far East, South-East Asia and 
Central Asia contained new values and strange novelties for the peoples of thoeo areas. 
This novelty factor was lacking in India to aid its oontinuanoe here as a distinct socially 
organised entity. 

(7) In the earlier phases. Hindus welcomed the Buddha and his way. In the early 
oonturie* after Christ, it was tolerated. And opposition to it began with tho militant Saivit* 
revival, after the Hindus had accepted and assimilated a great deal of tho values and 
thought* of the Buddhist*. 

(b) The decline of Buddhism was initialed when the Bhagavata cult developed, 
and proved more attractive to the populace; when Mihirakula’s hordos descended on 
India; and the final blow came from the Mussalmari invaders and from Saivite organisa¬ 
tions. 

(9) Tho personality of the Buddha continued to be venerated in India and the values 
ho gave India were always entrenched at the back of the Hindu mind. Buddha became 
thus internalised in the Hindu psyche. 
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X NOTE ON OTHER BUDDHIST VESTIGES IN TAMIL-NAD. 

By K. R. Srinivasan. Superintendent. Department of Archeology. Madras. 

In the article* appearing elsewhere in this book, mention has been made of a number 
of places of Buddhist interest . Here it. is proposed to refer to a few more Buddhist plioe- 
and teachers of Tamil-nad. 


Places. 

Myl a pore seems to have been a place of importance for the Buddhists in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The word Mylaporo derive* from the Tamil name— Moyil- 
arpjnl (Mayil-arppv-il "place where the peacock cries in joy"). This name Mayilarppil 
or lUyiUrppa is found in the oldest inscriptions referring to the place and in early 
literature (Dcvaram and the Nalayira Probanda m). Tho Prakrit Mayura-rnttajuittnna, 
derived from the Sunskritiscd name* Jfci yum-mbda-pallana , is found mentioned in a lew 
places in the Visuddhimagga (or the " Wav of Purity ”) of tho famous Buddhaghosa. 
From the statement— 

Ayacito sumatina therrrt'/ Modern fa Bnddhamittena pubb* Mayvrasuitapattanamahi 
saddhim icuantena ; 

Ayacito aumatina there no btodania JotipaUna Kancipum disu maya pubbe 
saddhim \xuantena\ 

in the Vieuddhimagga (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Edition -preface, pp. xrii and xviii) it 
will be dear that tho great author of commentaries sojourned in Mylapore and that his 
contemporaries were Buddhamitra and Jotip&la. 

The colophon of tho Visuddhimagga (B.V.B. Edition, p.506) says that lie was a native 
of Monuidakhetaka* and lived in Mayurauntta-p&ttana or Mayur&rupa-paUana for some 
time. That a probable rofo onco to him is met with in tho Divyaeuricaritam may bo soon 
from tho following verso : 

Tnlahprakrithtah caramel ara in -budhfji lapodhanaen pascimatirasinani 

Mayuronomo nagaraaya mandanam tamapaham kairava tirihamagatah 

(Canto III, sUjka 13.) 

It is worthwhile reproducing here in full the observations made on the birth-place 
of Buddhaghosa by 11. Clarke Warren and P. D. Kos&mbi in their edition of the V'suddhi- 
magga (Harvard Oriental Soriea. Vol. 41-1950-. preface, p.xv). 

• Thai thi* place nM to 11*0*10(1 in tho Te4u*u eounwy rwwr N'nprjuMkundt sod haoM this HsddhUt 
•usher WM * na>tiv« of u-»t pl»oc live giat of tho orUcla to J O. H. XIV. pp 976-S44. 
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"Hia birth-place was the village of Morandakotaka (peaoock-egg tillage) as is very 
dear from the eolophonof this book where he is called Morandaketaka-vallabhena or 
Morandakhetaka - Buddlughoea". 

" The method of nomenclature is still found in Dravidian India and Ceylon. His 
surname vanished when his fame had made him Ruddhaghoaa. It is to be noticed that 
the usually clear scribe of Buddhaghosa changes the word Morandakhctaka to Mudanta- 
kheialta (gladness ending in sorrow) : the Sinhalese Manuscript* read Cfetaka for Khetaka 
a possible confusion of letters. Khetaka is Sanskrit for village and remains in modem 
South Indian vernaculars as Kheda. He lived for some time at Mayurasutta pattana or 
MayuranijKi pattana as he njt in the colophon of M. Atth: *1 am writing (this Atthakatha) 
at the request of the voneruble Buddhamitta who lived with ms at Mayura-sutta-pattana 
(or Mayumrupa pattana)’. I cannot locate tbit, nor his birth-place, but an archmlogist 
familiar with the Tolugu country should be able to identify it: where at leant a monas¬ 
tery existed.” 

One need not look for this in the Telugu country. It is only 16 miles south-west of 
Kanchi and is at present called Moranam situated in the North Arcot district. 

Thus it will bo clear that a Buddhist monastery or arama existed in Mylapore 
where the Buddhist masters stayed. 

Podimangai (Bodhimangalam) is mentioned in tbc Periyapuranam of Sekkilar as 
a Sakkiyar lam Podimangai where the Saira saint Tinijnanasarobanda worsted his Sakya 
or Buddhist opponents, namely, Buddha Nandi and Suripiitra* who were tkeras. This 
village is to be identified with the modem hamkt of that name of the village of Tiru- 
vidaikkali (aouthwtat of Tranquebar). In the neighbouring hamlet of Perunjeri Buddhist 
images are found, f 

Raiendrapattanam • a village in tho Vriddhachalarn taluk >n South Areot district. 
Hero on some of tho pillars of the Siva temple are engraved an inscription in archaic charac¬ 
ters of about tho 7th century A.D. This mentions Sri Mahendra, etc., and refers to a Sari- 
putta being tho disciple of Buddhavarma, Sri Santamati and so forth. J In view of the fact 
that tho inscription is probably of the 7th oentury A.D. as suggested by the name "Mahendra” 
shall we take tho Buddhist monk named Sariputta of the inscription to be the same 
as the odc who met tho Saiva saint Sam bandar in controversy at Podimangai ? 

Chidambaram was also a place where Buddhists lived. There is enough internal 
evidence in the works of the great Saiva aamt Manikkavachakar to show that he had a 
hard fight with the Buddhiata here, finally emerging victorious. It is, however, regrettable 
that not a single specimen of Buddhist sculpture or other vestiges of Buddhism have boon 
reported from h ere._ 

• Ptnummu mm— Tirnjnoaiwaiiibnndar-- 004-926. 

t Annual Report oa Booth Indian Epigraphy for IMS. No. 216. 

| /**.. for 1*46-41. No.. ISO-41. 
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At Tanjoro are some baa-relief sculpture# depicting scenes (Pig. 40) from Che life of tho 
Buddha fitted into the balustrade of the southern flight of steps leading to the anlarala of the 
Brihadisvora riwtana This is a significant evidence to show the regard in which the great- 
Chola monarch, IUjaroja I. held Buddhiim Hi# tolerance, nay hi# patronage, of Buddhism 
is too well-known by his endowments to the palli at Nagapatrinam. The sculptural show 
chiefly the attack of Mara on the Bodhisattva and the attaining of enlightenment by the 
Utter. The treatment of the subject* is pleasing as it is original and is in the true classical 

style. 

Inscription 

An interesting Buddhist copperplate grant of Sund&ruoholi's time consisting of six 
oopper-pUua came to notice recently. They come from a place very near Vodaranyam on 
the oast cooat of Tanjore district. Th : s fact coupled with roforcncce to some places near 
Vedaranyam met with in the inscription, suggest that in all probabiTty the original grant 
should havo boon in possession of a person belonging to a [place near Vedaranyam and 
Kodikkarai (Point Cali mere). 

These six plates that- are extant aro the 13th, 15th, 18th, 19th, 21st and 23rd of tho 
grant as could b© soon from the aerial numbers engraved on tho first side of each of tho plate* 
just above the hole for the ring; the.original complete sot should have contained twenty- 
throe or more plate*. Tho fate of the other plate* and tho ring and the seal is unknown. 

The inscription is in tho Tamil script of the 10th century A.P. and in Tamil language. 
The exact date should have boon mentioned in one of the first few plate* that are missing. 
But that, the inscription is of tho 10th century A.D. is known from the fact that the subject 
of the inscription was the grant of land to a Buddhist institution called Sundaracholappemn- 
palli, tho institution having been constructed by ono Selettiyan This Sundarachola is 
obviously the father of Rajaraja tho Great. 

Tn the 13th plate, them is the interesting information, namely, that the tax-free land 
was given as Palliccandam for the women student* (mr & s & 9 £ a eir Manak- 
kichchi) of the palli. The 23rd plate has another intorsting information that the 30-veli 
Village of DanamaJippundi utk granted in favour of Sandanandi Maun* Dcvar of tha Nandi- 
sangam (Nandisangka) ami that one-quarter of the grant was intended for Ptnnadigalmar, 
obv'outly the nuns, and tho remaining three-quarters for tho Andigalmar obviously the 
monks belonging to the Sundaracholapperampalli mentioned in the 15th plate. It is also 
learnt that tire term pallietnndam denoted endowment* to Buddhist ahrinos and monas¬ 
teries as it did to Jftina institutions. In fact, the term palli came to denote ah religious 
institutions (Buddhist, Jaina, Moslems and Christian) other than those of the Hindus. 
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In the 21 st pinto thaw* an mentioned th" two temples. th© .SakkiyappaJh and th© 
fi^fclriyappallivappadAri tempi©. both ill the village of Kuklur Obviously the former 
wa* a tenpb dedicated to the Buddha who was of the Salty* dan and tlio Intlor tempt© 
may havr bten a temple of Tara or Harili 

Tho record waa Attested to by th© following men of the local-ty includhig members 
of the Msombly and merchant guild* who©© names nr© interesting as they arc obviously 
Buddhist names in most case* 

Urankoiran, Sattun-Madevan, Sat tain pattaxali {Sat tin BhatLaaab), Nagananduvan. 
Talivan. Nakkan-rcvan. Amalan-Mundan, Nakkanadiyan and Kadan-nattan. 

Tho other interoating foot that is derived from this inscription relates to tho names 
of a number of village©. Thoy air tho following :— 

(a) Umalar-, UmbaJa- : or Umba-nadu. It oorapriaed tho modern Tinitturaippundi 
taluk of tho Tanjore district (c.f. A.R.E. 415 of 19<M, whore a gift to th© temple at. Vodaran- 
yam in Kunnur-nadn. a aubdivision of UmbaU nadu is mentioned). The modem Umbaii 
cheri in tho Tinittumippundi taluk. Tanjore district, probably gate lb© ancient name 
UmbaUnadu to that area. 

(ft) Irumudiocholapuram Irurnudic-cholan was perhaps the surname of Parantaka 
I. (c.f. A.R.E. 195 of 1907 from Tiruvidairaarudur mentioning: the 38th year r»f Irumudic- 
choU Pallavarayar. a chieftain under Maduraikruidu Parakeaari or Parantaka I). Thia 
Irumudi c-cholapunun waa a mercantile town On the coast. 

(c) Kunnirof Umaliutadu. 

(d) Ilakattur of Umalanadu 

(e) Tittaicheri of th© same nadu. This is th© same as th© modern village of Titta*'-. 
cheri in th© road from Nannilan* to Nagapaltinam in Nannilam taluk, Taniorr diatrict. 

(/) Kudapulam of th© name nadu. 

(cr) Perumbnla Marudur of the same nadu. 

(A) Takottur, now in Tirutturuippundi taluk of Tanjore district. 

(*) Kiliyur. 

(jf) Purank&rambaiiiadu. 

(i) Danamalippundi of the above nadu. 

(I) Vandalai Vclnr (Kurram). (c.f. A.R E. No. 112 of 1902 from Tiruvorriyur where 
Sirramur ia said to be in Vendalai Velur Kurram in Rajondrachola valanadu in 'Chola- 
mandaliifh.) Maraikkadan the araiyan of Kunmr in Umalanadu ia mentioned as the writer 
of the record in th© 13th plate. 
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In the 23rd plate two men called Vela Narayanan and another the son of Brabmapriyan 
th«* madhyartha (arbitrator) are said to have written tho grant under the orders of the 
1‘trungvn of Penimbalamanidur belonging to Purankarambai-nadu. 

Tho gift was a royal grant aa could bo seen from plate 15 issued to the residents of 
Purankarambai nadu, who on receipt of the grant honoured it by placing the royal 
on their beads. The lands endowed to tho Buddhist temples are to be located in the 
round the modem Tannilappadi (D&namalippundi t) enclosed on the oast by Naimna 
galam. on tho south by Ottaittittai, on tho west by Vandalur (oorrupted and shortened 
of—Yandalai-Vclur !) and on tho north by Akalankan or KalaaappadJ. An exploration of 
the area, particularly Otteittittoi may perhaps lead to the discovery of tho site of the templea 
and relics of the Buddhist monastery. 


mi 




APPENDIX I. 

BUDDHA JAYANTI EXHIBITION. 

In the following pages details of the wriow exhibits that formed the Budilha (P*rimrva!ia> 
Jayanti Exhibition orgamwd at the Madras Museum under the auspice* of the Government of 
Madras, are given. 

The people of India hare always regarded the Buddha with feelings of the highest reverence 
and have never forgotten the great ietnunji and value* which ho taught. Th* Exhibition had 
been organised to give the people a visual idea of the place of Lord Baddha in world culture— 
a picture of the Master through the religious art and architecture of Alia. 

The Exhibition had two broad divisions— the permanent collection* of Buddhist sculptures 
and other antiquities in the Buddhist Galleries, and the collections of murals, photographs, etc., 
specially got together for the present exhibition, arranged mostly in tbo Centenary Halls I and II. 

The Amaravati Marble* from the stupa at Amaravati (Guntur district) which g-»» 
back to Asokan times, are the pride of the Madras Museum, and have a very important place 
in the world of Indian art The mode! of the stupa will give the visitor some idea of the monument 
a* it stood in all its glory enshrining a relic of the Buddha 

The Guide to the Buddhist GaUrries, gives details about the sculptures from Amaravati. 
A few srkot pieces of sculpture* were specially labelled to draw attention to points of interest. 
Photographic enlargement* of ornaments, furniture, houses, musicial instruments, characteristic 
po«* in the figure sculpture, etc.. were exhibited on two aereens. Special attention of visitors is 
drawn to (1) the standing Buddha image, ft feet high, from Kanchipuram, 7Lb oeotury A.T>. and 
(J) the inscribed atone relic casket* from Bhattiprolu, where wan another stupa of the Krishna 
valley 


CENTENARY HALL I. 

In the passage ~ 

1. Poet Sittalai Sattanar’i tribute to the Buddha (Manimehalai, Xatai V, line*. 09-106), 

Original Tamil vereea with English translation 

2. Anoka's Oimar Bock Edict No. 2. In this edict Anoka mentions of his having made arrange¬ 

ments for medical help for men and animals, not only in his dominions, but also among 
neighbour* such as the Cholae, Pandyas, Satiyaputraa, Keralsputrae and people of 
Tararapami. 

3. Poaca Sila in Pali, with translation into Tamil and English. 

4. Aslta narpa (Eight-fold Path) in Pali, with translation into Tamil and English. 
Bodkidhama — 

Painting (lent by Sri Q. Venkalachaiam). This great teacher from South India spread 
Buddhism in China. 
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Sculptures from lie 3 ri century A. D. stupa ar Ooti village in Guntur district— 

1. 8catrd Buddha. 

2. Empty throne and deer. 

3. Frieee, showing the story of V'ssHanturu, the genmu- Prinrs: (a) Prince Viwsantura ; (6) 

Prssentntion of the elephant; («) The banished Prinoe and hie wife Madri; ( d) The Prince 
and his wife: (e) The princely couple carry away their children ; (/) The Prince present* 
hia children , (g) Madri's return; (A) The King, father of Vessantara and (s') Yakslti 

4 Slab with stupa 

0. Fricsc. (o) Nagaraj* ; (6) A pair of human figures; (<) and (rfi Two scenes from tbo Chha- 
d.uita Jstaka (story of the noble sixluskod elephant) ; (e) A pair of human figures ; {/) 
Buddha’* visit to Yasodhara . (g) A pair of human figures ; (A) The Buddha taming the 
firccce oUpltsnl, Xslagiri; (») A pair of human figure* and (j) Nagaraj* 

6. Worship of the stupa. 

7. Mati-powUca Jntaka (story of the noble elephant that served its blind mother). 

8. Sana Jataka (story of the hare which sacrificed itself to keep its word). 

9. Frieze in three panels ; (fl) Temptation of Bodhisattva ; (b) A pair of human flgurr* and 

(c) The story of Sujata feeding the Bodhiaattva 

10. Largo slab showing Siddhartka attoxsied by dwarf yakshas. 

Mala yarn Buddhist images from Amarovati— 

1. Buddha (Fig. 10) 

2. Simhanada, ooe of the Avalokitcsvarae. (Fig. II.) 

3. Manjughoaba, one of the AvalokiUsvaroe. (Fig. 12.) 

Antiquities from the Hu pa (200 B.C.) at BKaUiprolp in Guntur district (in show-case No. 1>— 

1. Hexagonal crystal head with inscription in Bralimj i-haracters of about 200 B.C. 

2. Crystal reliquary in the from of a circular box 

3. Crystal reliquary in stupa shape. 

4. Do. 

6. Gold flowers brads, coins, eto., which were placed in the stone casket. 

Anararati Brorues, iVh—iMi century A.D. (in show-case No. 2)— 

1. Buddna atamhng.—Right hand tumia, left hand holding one end of his robe uhieh cover* 

the left shouldtcr leaving the right one bare (Fig. 8.). 

2. Standing Buddha.—Loft foot broken and missing. Tin image u cast hollow. Right 

hand is in alhaya pose. 

3. Buddha standing —Head missing. Left forearm and feet are broken. Right hand is in 

vyaklyana mudra pose. 
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4 Hwl of Buddha.— 1 With prominent sMU. The eye. and uma in the forehead mix 
inlaid with gold. 

(Those arc the earliest-known South Indian bronzes.) 

ydfS|flttMm Bronx *a (In show caso No*. 3 oml 4.).— 

Prom the 8th tn 17th century A.D. Nugapattinam had a monastery, probably for the benefit 
of Buddhist visitors from Malaya. Java ami Sumatra. King Chudamuni Yarrnan of Sumatra 
began a monitory here which his turn oomplctod The images described below were discovered 
from the site of the Buddhist institutions at Nagapattinam. 

*• Maitreya.—Bodhiaattva in tri/nnya pu» on a circular padmasaiui. The image hag four 
arms tl»o upper right with rotary, upper left with a flower stalk from which spring 
twelve flowers and two bud*; lower right in mm da. and ower left in katnka poeaa. 
About 1100 A J). (Fig. 28 ) 

2. Seated Buddha.—Hands in dhyana pose, seated on an elegant triangular padmoMna. The 

prattha is in three parts. 11th century A.D. (Fig 27.) 

3. Buddha.—On a circular padma-mna l/.mg robe thrown over the body, leaving the right 

chest and arm bare. Right hand in atthay* pose. IOth century A.D. (Fig. 14.) 

4 Jambhal* and Vasudhara—Seated on an oral pad matana in the lalita pose, J&mbhal* 
with right leg hanging down and kicking a bag of riche*. Right hand holds a lime fruit, 
left a mongoose To the left of Jambhala is seated on the same padnatana hi* consort 
Vaeudharn, also in lalita pose, I itb otratjry A.D. 

5. Monk.—Standing with hand* in anjali. Probably represents Ananda. Type, South 

Indian. 

6. Maitreya. —Standing on o circular padtmmna in tfitthatyj u Right hand abhaya. Left 

with a bunch^of flowers, probably najapuihpas. 

7. Jatamakuta Lokesvara.—Standing oupadmaMna, with four hand*. Upper right hand 

holds rosa ray. upper left a kundika, the lower right in w rada, and the lower left holds 
a flower. Early CHoia period. 

8. Votive stupa.—Bell-shaped, with four loluse* embooed on its aides, and with hartnika 

surmounted by an umbrella. Early Chola period. 

9. Tare.—Seated in the lalita poee on padtnanno Right hand is in uaroda and the left 

holds a flower. 11th oentury A.D. 

10. Maitreya.—It is bronze gilt Stands on padmuana. Wears the usual ornaments. The 
•acred thread is thrown over the right arm as in Pallava sculpture*, »th century A.D. 
From Mcdayur. ShiyaJi taluk, Tan jure district. (Fig. 13.) 
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Sepal and Tibet. (In show-caae Noe. 5 and 6)— 

1 Buddha —From Tibet. Seated on a padmausna with right hand in mrada and left hand 

in dhyiM rj*hni*Ka ii preaent. and in painted ovrr 

2 Siva.—From Nepal vrith three head* and six hand-, seated uu a yadmasomi and with his 

Sakti Hitting on his lap Right row of hand* showjnaaa. kataka and ruroda. left row 
above book. hUakn and a&hayj. Sakti hn« only two hands. Coronet adorns her head. 

3. Lanka (Buddhist image from Tibet) —Profusely gilt Fao? and hair are pa.nted. The 
image which is in five part* is seated on a padn%*»*a of elaborate workmanship. The 
right hand is in aMoyo pose, while the left is in oA*y* (mlling) pise. 

Buddha Manuscript*. ~ 

1. Burmese Manuscript with red and gold crabwwtHl cover enntnins Buddhist •criptetw. 

2. Cliin«Me scroll in a box contain- Burldhi*L ten pi me 

3. One decorated leaf of Buddhist Tripitak* in MaiUiili script. 

(These havr beon kindly lent by the Adyor Library and IWarch Centre, Madras.) 

SankaracfHtryc *.— 

Plastcr-eniL of the original in the Siva temple at Tiruvurnyur near Modree. Thr great Hiada 
Acharya was second to none in hu regard for Ixvd Buddha. 

(Jcndhara Buddha.— 

Plaster-cant of an original in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Bull Capital.— 

From Rampurra in the Uttar Prrdeah, 3rd century B.C. (Model) 

Buddha from Mothura- 

5th oentory A.D. (Model). 

Grt*d utupa of Sanchi (Model).— 

Murals—First Scries. 

SCBHKB FROM TH« t*ITE OF TBS BUPDHA. 

The Buddha was a great eiddha and ho stood head and shoo Idem above the great teacher* of 
othar iohoola of thought of hia own time. A* in the case of Jesus Christ and Prophet Mohammad 
tbo Life of tho Buddha wa* also full of significant and oven mirmoulotw events. Thoy naturally 
beoame the subject not only for elegant literary composition* but also for magnificent pictorial 
and sculptural representations bo longing to different period* and countries. A selection of scenes 
representing familiar and important events in the life of the Buddlia, as visualised by the classical 
•kutptors and painter* of tho Buddhist world have been m-interpreted for tho Buddha Jayanti 
Exhibition of Madras by the two artists of Madras Sri 6. Dhanapal and Sri K Sriniveeahi. A* 
far m possible they have triod to retain in their murhU the atmosp here of Sanchi, Ajanta, 
Bon>bailor, etc. 
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1. 7**6 BodhitaUca in Amk»- 

lloforo ho was bom as tho son of May* Siddhartha waa in tho Tuahita Heaven (Heaven of Bliaa). 
In response to tho appeal of (ho dong ho took birth in tho world in order to savo humanity by 
proclaiming the Dharma In this mural the Bodhisottv* (Buddha in Ilia previous existence) in 
neate<l on u throne attended by tho <Iovm. 

— Booed on a Negarjuuakondu sculpturo "Jnd contury A.D. 

2 . D**mt of the BodkimUvm 

Having deluded to bo born in fcha world, llie Bodhisativa took the shape of a white elephant 
in which form ho wag csrriod in a palanquin by divine beings to the earth. In this panel the 
palanquin is being supported by dwarfs Deva* are shown flying in front and in tho roar. 

- Baaed on a Nagarjunakonda sculpture. 

3. Jfayu'i dream- 

The same night. Maya, the queen of Suddhodana. dreamt that a whito olophant was entering 
her womb through her right side. This dream meant, that she would become the mother of a 
prince of exalted nature Tho panel shows Maya, reclining on a couch. Above on the border is 
shown the descent of an elephant. .She is attended by four men who are Lokapala*. 

—Baaod on a Nagarjunakoml* sculpture. 

4 . Birth of Siddhartha- 

Just as the Bodlusattva entered through tho right side of Maya when she conceived, ho came 
out miraculously through her right side ; in oarly sculpture* this scene is represented an follows. 
Maya holds tlie branch of a tree. On her right, four Lokapalas hold a long pieoo of cloth on which 
would be sovon foot-prints suggesting not only tho presence of the Bodhisettva but also the story 
that he took seven steps immediately after his birth. Later on, the stepe were replaced by baby 
Siddhartha. In this paool the Utter version U shown. 

—Booed, on a Japanese painting of the 17th oentury A.D. 

5. Siddhartha in hie anlahpura— 

Siddhartha grow up in all princely comforts. But being naturally introspective, ho was dis¬ 
satisfied with tho worldly things. This thought woe strengthened by his four encounters with 
raillery, diMXtee. old age and death. During tho oarly parts of tho night of his renunciation, the 
women of raviahing beauty, sleeping in his apartment in unseemly postures appeared repulsive to 
him. He resolrod to leavo his home. Ia this panel, the Bodhisattvs is shown seatod on a throne 
surrounded by sleeping women. 

—Baaod on an Amaravati sculpture. 

«. MahobhinuMramana— 

When he left the palace it was the dead of night. He rode on hie home Kanthaka preoederl 
by Chaimn his charioteer The well guarded gates of the palace were opened by the dev**. To 
avoid even the slightest noiee, tbs hoofr of the horse were nupported by de axis. In this maimer 
before dawn lie reached tho river Neranjan*. In tins panel the horse is shown prominently. 
fliddharthaV preeonoe on it is suggested by the umbrella above. The horse gore past by a Vriksba 
Ohsi'.ya and reachee near the river. 

—Baaed on a Sanahi sculpture. 
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I. Ascetic Siddhariha — 

Aftor becoming a sanyaain he spent some time with reputed religious touchers. N'ot huIisJmkI 
with tlioir method*. Siddharlha went to .1 forest near Buddha Gaya and did (tenunoo for six years 
in the company of five other astatic*. During this period lie subsisted sometimes on leaves, some, 
time* oven went without any food and ao h« became very emaciated. In this panel the emaciated 
Siddhartha 10 shown in an cxtromoly realistic manner. 

—Bjmed on a Gandharu sculpture—2nd century A.D. 

8. Sujala feeding Uu JicdhiAotiva— 

At tho end of six years of penance, Siddhartha could not find out tho 'IVuth for which ho was 
striving. Ho. however, came to tho conclusion that no amount of physical mortification would 
load to the realisation of tho Truth and to salvation. He therefore decided to tread a middle path 
by taking fodd. On his way he staved at Uruvika where SujaU. the daughter of tho chief of the 
village, fed Siddhartha with specially prepared milk-rice. In this econo Siddhartiia is shown sauted 
on a pitha oucloaod in a m intcpa. In front of him stnnrU Snjata holding a remel containing food. 
Hor attendant* are behind her. 

—Baaed ou a representation from the stupa of Borohudur (Java)—8th century A.D. 

9. Mara, the God of evil, trying to foil Siddhartha'* resolve — 

AIW taking the food offered by Sujofca, fHddhartha wont to a nearby plant? where stood an 
aevattha tree. Ho sat undernoath tho troo with tho firm re«olvo not to move oven a bit till he had 
found out the Truth. During tbo early part of that night, Mara, tho god of evil, triod his beet to 
woazt Siddhartha from his resolution, but in vain. Aftdawn, next day, Siddhartha not only becamo 
victorious over the evil forces that assailed him but also attained supremo enlightenment. In this 
panel Siddh.ir.ha is soated on a pedestal and is surrounded by goblins, tho host* of Mam. and beauti¬ 
ful damsels. Mara's daughter*. 

Baaed on a wall painting from Ajanta—6th century A.D. 

10. Warship of the Bodhidree — 

Fn*in tho timo of Siddharthaa enlightenment, Gayn became famous and tho pipel tree under 
which he attained onlightwimcnt camo to bo revered an tho Bod hi tree Hia seat under tho tree 
came to be known as tho VajraaAna 

-Based on a sculpture from Bhnrahul— 2nd century B.C. 

II. Buddha preaching his First Sermon— 

The Buddha waa not quite prepared to teach to tbo world tho Truth ho had discovered, but 
in response to Hit roqluwt of Brahma ho decided to preach hia doctrine. Ho wont tv Riahipatana 
(Sarnath) near Bsnaras where in tho Mrigadarn (deer-park) ho preached hie fintbMrmon to tho fire 
ascetics who were his former companions while doing penance. Through tins First Sermon the 
Buddha set the Dharmachakra (Wheel of Law) in motion. In this pond tho Buddha is nested on a 
throne with his hands in tho dhartnachoba pravartana mudra. On tho pedestal i* shown a wheal 
flanked by oouohant door on oither side. Tin* deur represent tho door-pArk of Sarnath. - 

—Baaed on a sculpture of Sarnath—6th osntury A.D. 
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12. Worship of the Dhannachakra— 

Like the Bodhi-tn» and tho Vajrweanm, the wliool a* representing tho Buddhist Dhartn* also 
bccaxiw an objoot of great reverence. This panel shows tho wheel deooratod with garland*, eto., 
eoattr joad in a email toropU. and uorehipped by people. 

—Based on a aoulpture from Bhafhut—2nd oentury B.C. 

13. R,ihula arks for his inheritance— 

During h.s itinerary, tho Buddha, at tho requost of Suddhodana, visited his native town Kapila- 
voftu. Whilo ho was tlvero Va^xlhara presented Rahula to Urn Buddha whom RuhuU uakud for his 
patrimony. The Buddha, instead of giving Rohula the kingdom, ordered him to bo ordtinod aa a 
monk. In this panel tho Buddha in the dm** of monk with a halo behind his hood is shown at one 
ood. Tho boy Rahula supported by hi* mother Yasodhara is show n at the otlior ond. 

—Based on a sculpture from A mar a vat i—2nd century AD. 

14. Conversion of Honda— 

Tho Buddha had a oouain by name Nanda, who was immersed m the pleasures of life in the 
company of hia bomtiful wife jAWvpvUkaiyani. The Buddha wont to him and askod him to 
boenme a monk. Though NaiwU d d not at onoe beoomo a monk he reluctantly followed the 
BuikBia. Buddha understood his mind ami wanted to turn him oomplotoly out of worldly 

dosirea So he. followed by Nanda. flew to heaven, whow Ninels wsa shown tho nymph* of great 
beauty under the Kdpaka troo. The Buddha told Kindt that if he moditatod proporly he would 
be able to go*, the nymphs. When Narnia b)gan to practice tbo lifo of a true monk, he bociimo on 
arhat. In this panel the Buddha and Nanda are shown flying. The nymphs are under tho heavenly 

—Baaed on s sculpture from Araaravali—2nd century A.D. 

15. Sudharma Dttasabha- 

ln this panel the building represents tho oourth&llof the djvas called tho 8udlirama. Inside it 
is kept tlve hoed<lross of tho Buddha. 

—Bated on a sculpture from Bharhut—2nd oentury B.C. 

16. lfi rode, at SravasH— 

In nil sr to dispel tho doubt entertained by his oppononb* that he could not perform any miracle, 
tho Budd’ia whilo at Srava»ti rose up in the air and multiplied himself. 

—Based on a sculpture from Samath—flth eentury A.D. 

17. Pmsennjil visits th* Buddha— 

Koeala von one of Lite powerful kingdoms during the time of the Buddha. King Prarenajit. 
was its ruler. Whenever the Buddha visited his country, Prssonajil used to welcome him warmly. 
In this pmol the king and hit followers are shown oei tho loft. Hia worship of the Buddha, 
represented by a throne with eorpent on it, is shown in the right. In between tboeo two aoeoee 
is the art motif callod nithuna (couple). 

—Based on a bharhut sculpture—2nd century B.C. 
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18 ludras visit to Buddha— 

The Buddha »M for a white in the Indraoaila car© noir Rajagriha, when Indr a vieitod bim. 
Ho wo* preeoiixi by his murician, Panchasikha. In this panol the Buddha is shown in the hollow 
of a rave in a forest which is suggested by tho proswco of wild animate. Indr a, with his ch ir&o^ris- 
ti« crown on hi* head. is shown on tho right of tho cave in a rovomntial altitude. Tho m*n with 
barp-ltko instrument in his hands on the left ia PancJui«ikha. 

—Bawd on a Quidhnra soulpture—2nd oerttury A.D. 

19. Anathapindika s gift of Jetama— 

Anathapindika was a very rich man of Koeala In order to make a gift of the beautiful 
garden called Jala vans to tho Buddha, ho purchased it by spread-'ng tho wholo area of it with 
ooina. Hhi panel shows cartl<>a<la of ocin* being brought and sproud on Ut« ground, The square 
anil rectangular punch-marked coins called puronoa were current during ih« Buddha's time. 

Baawd on a Bharhut acultpure— 2nd century B.C. 

20. Donation of Ambapali — 

Ambapali was a funwn courtesan of Rsjngriha. She tocamo a lay disciple of tho Buddha. 
Once during his visit to Rajagriha the Buddha accepted hospitality at her houao rejecting the 
invitations from more important people. In the panel. Ambapali ia shown un the right of the 
Buddha, holding a water veasol to make dona of hoc property. 

—Based on a Gandhara sculpture—2nd century A.D. 

21 Taming of the fierce elephant Salagiri — 

Dorad itta. tho jealous cousin <»f tho Buddha, bribsd an etephat kooper to kill (lie Buddha by 
rushing a d »ped elephant an the Buddha was coming along the city street. But as soon ss it heard 
the voice of tho Buddha, tho mod elephant, Nalagiri, knelt before the Buddha. 

—Based on an Am are vat i acullpure—2nd oenlury A.D* 

22. Conversion ojllu Jot Has— 

Among tho earlioot converts of the Buddha wore the Jatilas of UrureU Tho Buddha 
converted them by performing the miracle of walking on water. 

Based on a Sanehi eeulpture—1st oantury B.C. 

23 Buddha’9 Parinirvana— 

At tho agn or eighty, the Buddha panned away at Kuemngarw in tlm country of the MUIae. 

In the p'uwl, the mourning ilevad flitter above, and the diociptos in grief are shown surrounding 
tho oouoh The standing figure, with a lotus in hi* hind, at tho feat of tho dying M wter is Ananda. 
In tho lower border are shown mourning animals which are usually introduced in Chinese versions 

of Parinirvana. 

—Bneod on an Ajanta eoulptare—7th oentury A.D. 
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14. The Stupa— 

Thia symbolises the Parinirvana of the Buddha. Vary often the stupa* contained relic* of 
the Buddha or hi* disciple*. Some stupas are commemorative and others votive. 

—Baaod on an Amaravati soulpture—about 200 A.D. 


Two rhankas (on tht back of dcwnuu 5 and «)— 

A Thanka is a scioll-painting. in brilliant Dolours on ootUm impregnated with lime, auu 
mounted on Chinese brocade with a baton at either end. so that it oould be rolled up like a map. 
The subtlest, most intimate creations of tho Tibetan artist are to bo won on the innumerable 
V bankas or banner scroll* which festoon ©to cy corner of the temples Often they are sewn at regular 
distances on to a band of red and yellow ailk, which is hung along tho transverse beams that mat 
on the main columns in a sort of friere. with tho banners falling like fringes. Brilliant colour. fine 
dotail and a vivid individual expression on the fanes character iso those small corapoaitiooa. 

In tho temple, though one seems to be surrounded by all tho colours of the rainbow, the range 
of tho palette i* not very big Halftones and innumerable) tinte required when once shading 
has come to play a major part in a style, are abeont. It ia the extreme clearness of the colours and 
tbe skill displayed in their combination which ia responsible for the variegated impression. 


CENTENARY HALL II. 

Murals—Second Series. 

Jatskas and Atadanab. 

The Jatalcaa or Birth stories are the moot popular vehiolo for tho othioal teachia* of Buddhism. 
In the many fable* and legends, there is an oeoterio strand explaining tho evolution of human 
oonwiouanew They are called birth storios booauee thoy refer to tho past liras of tho Buddha. 
ThougtrBuddhism donioo tho oxwtonco of the soul (in the popular sense of the terra) and dome* 
anv post mortem oxwtonoo. what is believed to be re-born is the essence of character and the 
©oosoquouoe of works {Karma). The moat evolved character is Buddhahood. Hie Jataka stories 
proTided innumerable themes for the painter and sculptor. 

(1) Pumakumbha — 

The full-r mb has boon an auspicious symbol of India from very early times. In Buddhist 
sculpture It is said to represent the birth of the Buddha. 

—Based on an Amarava'.r sculpture—let century AD. 
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(2) Mahakapi Jalaka — 


Thu is the Highly ethical story of the leader of a group of monkeys, who uvod hi, fellows 
from the king’s soldiers who hsd surrounded their favourite mango tree on tlu river side. The 
monkey leader made hiouelf part of a bridge from the mnngu tree to the opposite -*l© of the rivsr 
and was nearly killed in the prooess. This noble monkey wan the Bodhisattva (Buddha-to.be). 

—Buaed on s sculpture from Bhsrhut—2nd oontury B.C. 

(3) Shaddanta Jalaka — 

Once the Buddha was born as » king of elephants which had six tusks. He had two queens, 
one of whom thought he was partial to the other. So Bhe died after taxing a tow to bo bom km 
the queen of the King of Batura* to wreak vengeance on her elephant husband. Accordingly 
aho became in her subsequent birth the queen of Banaras. She mducod the king to send a hunter 
to procure Use six tusks of her former lord wishing thereby to kill him. The hunter oould not 
himself kill the elephant but got tho tusks with the help of Uio elephant. The elephant d»d soon 
after this. When the hunter related the story of the no be I olephant as lm prreented tho tuski 
to the queen, site realised Her fault and died on the spot. 

r—Bused on a sculpture from Amaravati—2nd century A.L), 

(4) Maxnxra Jalaka— 

The Buddha was bur.; as a golden peacock which was reputed for its knowledge of the Dharma. 
Tho King of Banaras failed several Limes in his attempt to catch tho peacock. Finally .*> hunter 
onught it by means of a charm and brought it to Banaras There the peacock preached the Law 
of Good Men to the king ami queen. In the panel the royal couple in reverential pose am seated 
on the throne. The peacock with ite spread-out plumage is shown in front of them, preaching 
the Dharma. The hunter, now a monk, is shown above. 

—Baaed on an Amararati sculpture—2nd oentury A.D. 

(6) Sato Jalaka — 

Bodhtaattva was onco born aa a hare, who with his two friends a monkey and another had 
to give offering to a holy man. On the appointed day. the hare had no gift ready, so he jumped 
Into the Are so that the holy man might eat his flodh. But the holy man was Sakra who was 
testing his virtue, «*> the fire did not burn the hare. 

—Baaed on a sculpture from Nagarjuoakonda—2nd century A.D. 

(ft) Vcsranlara Jalaka— 

Prinoo V«santftra was so geiwous by nature that ho oould refuee no requoete however troubbe- 
***** they be. dfcn* giving away in charity, the rain giving elephant, the king. Lis father, 
banished him. On his way to tho forest he gifted away the cart and the bulls, his two children 
and finally his wife. But the Brahmana to whom he presented the princes* was only Indra in 

diacul*. 

— Based on a sculpture from Goli village—3rti oentury A.D. 
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(7) VidhurapandUa Jataka 

Tht» Bodhiaattra was bom as Vidhura, the w!m rainiator of Kaurava. tho King of Indraprw- 
alha. Tho queen of the Naga king wanted to hoar him preach the Dharma. I»%toiul of haying 
tlue plainly she told th* king that sho wanted Yidhura'a heart. The king did not know how to 
got the hoort of Vidhura. But due to hU daughter Iraadati't intervootion, Pumska, a Ylbht 
wont to Indraprustha. won Vidhura from Kaurava §pd took him to N*aga-I»ka. On the way 
Psmaka wanted to kill VRUtura t& throwing him down a hill to get hi* heart. But Vidhura 
•acapod from this and taught the Dharma to the Yakutia, who afterwards took Vidhura in all 
reverence to NagA-L/»ka where lie preached the Dharma to the Naga king and queen. 

In the panel, on the top loft tho Yaksha and Irandati are shown. Below, the Yakaha takes 
leave of the N T agn king and quoen. In tho central scene, below, the Yakshaia riding the horso and 
Vidhura is holding to tho Uil of the horee. Above tBe Yaksha in attempting to throw Vidhura 
down tin hill. On the loft Vidhtara preaches tho Dharma to the Yaksha On tho extreme right 
tlte king and queen of tho Nagas are show n hearing the law from Vidhura seated in front of them. 
The Yafcha is shown at tho entrance. 

—Bawd on a Bharhut sculpture—2nd century B.C. 

(8) Kfteikumarnvadana- 

Hie King of Punehaki hud two wives. Lakshana and Sudhanm*. Though Lakahanu'a »on 
^uoooorlwl to the thiono, Sudbarma’a son Knvikumara, who was the Bodhwattava, born after hia 
fathor’* •lentil, was dftftinod to bocomo the king. Prince Kavikumara was hunted by his cousin but 
•ee.ipod savsral time* anil did ultimately gain the throne, with tho magic jewol given by his mother. 
In the mural the horsemen on tho left go about in march of the Prince. In tho right lower panel 
the hor-oman are doped by tfic Prince by escaping in n bundle of clothoe. In the tep right part 
tho Priiro is shown ns n oorpso the pooplo surrounding him protending to mourn hie death. This 
was snoJior triok by whi«l& tho Prince escape*! tl*» fury of the ruling king. 

—Busud on an Aiu^ruvati sculpture— 2nd oontury A.D. 

(9) DifiaMkaraJataka— 

In Ml oirlior birth Gautama was bom aa a Brahmana called Suiuedha. Then tlvo Buddha 
Dipsnknnt (one of tlio caTlior Buddhas) was preaching tlm Dharma. When the Buddha Dipankara 
| M d pi ctusn 'A noddy place. Sumodha spread his hair on it to enable tlio Buddha Dipankara to 
Cftx« tlio mmUly spot by walking on Ills hair. For this moritornms aot, Sumedh* wan deetinod 
to become Gautama Bu«Ulh*. 

—Baaed on a Gandhitrs sculpture— 2nd oontury A.D. 

( 10 ) 8ibi J at aba— 

K., 1 ^ Sibi was a personification of kindness*. A dove, escaping from a hunter, U»ok refuge 
on hi* Up The king offorwl the hunter hi* own floah in the place of tho dove. The printing 
shows the d ive taking sholtor in tho king’s Up and the king cutting off his muscle to the constel¬ 
lation of tlio men and women in his court. 

Baaed oa a Nagarjunakonda sculpture—2nd oontury A.D. 


S.B.—2Sa 
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(11) King Udayana and his noble Queen Samavati— 

Of Udayana*8 two quwtna, Samavati was vary virtuous, whil* Mugandiya wm very jcnlooi. 
Magandiya placed a sorpont in th* shell of th© king’s vina and told Kim that Samavati did it. 
The foolish king shot an arrow at Samavati, but tho arrow miraculously did not hurt her. Udayana 
understood th* greatness of Samavati and fell at her foot, but she Asked the king to (Aka 
refugr in the Buddha. 

- l***»d on a sculpture from Amuravaii—2nd century A.D. 

(12) The SimKala Avadana— 

Five hundred merchant*, after the wrack of their boat*, were cast ashore near the City of 
OgreKMOH who lured the merchants by their charms. In the night, the ogmawe began to slay and 
eat the merchants. Tho Bodhisattava. who was then horn aa a ' flying horse' passed over the 
city and helped the two hundred and fifty*marehants to escape. 

—IWed on an Ajanta mural—Tib century A.D. 

(13) Buddhapada— 

In Buddhist symbolism, the pair of feet of the Buddha always stand for his presenoe. They 
are usually marked with a wheel in the centre of tin soles and other auspicious marka like steuKka, 
nivatsa, flag, fish, etc., on tho bools and toes, marks which are characteristic of a mahaptmishas. 

—Based on a sculpture from Amaravatl—2nd century A.D. 

CENTENARY HALLS I AND II. 

# 

Photographs of Buddhist works of Art and Architecture. 

Essentially humane and sublime in character Buddhism produced an urbanity and good* 
n«a in those who ombraced it. Those qualities axe refloewd in every ooe of tbeir activities, 
literature, grap^c art*, architecture, otc. Both in the land of its birth and wherever it spread, it 
bM inspired innumerable monuments and works of art of high standard. Examplou of such mag. 
nificcnl works of art produced under tho influence of Buddhism in the various countries of Asia are 
represented l ore by photographs. 

Tamil-Had waa influenced by Buddhiam probably very noon after it* birth. It is known that 
here the Theravada school was in vogue at JUachipuram. Aa Theravada did noi favour very 
much tho building of chaityas and making of images and sculptures, few’ Buddhirt monument* 
have survived here. But from about the 8th oentury A.D. there appear to have existed Buddliiat 
colonies in various part* of Tamil-nad. Photographs of Buddhist images from such placoe a* 
Pondiohem* and Tiruvalanjuli are shown here. 

Andhmd'Mi became a great centre of Budilliism very early. The Buddhista here were of the 
Ouwtyaka school who introduced the worship of chaityas and stupaa. Hence there existed here in 
various place* large etupas 'embellished with sculptures. Original apreimena of sculptures from 
such places aa Amaravati and Jaggayapcta are shown in the Buddhist gallery. Here photographs 
of sculpture*, etc., from Nagarjunakonda, Sankaram and other placea are shown. 
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South Kanara but a few vestiges of Buddhism. The rock-cut caves and the temple At Kfcdn 
near Mangalore probably belonged to Buddhism. The photographs shown hero arc of the 
beautiful Buddhist bronze* of Chola type that are found in the Kadri Manjunalha temple of which 
the three-headrd figure has a Sanskrit inscription in the Grnntha characters of the 10th century 
A.D 

W'At'm India Ham a number of rock-cut temple* and monasteries in surh plaers am Hhaja, 
B»sl*a, N*osik. Karlc. Kanheri and Junnar. some of them dating from About 200 B.C. The early eaves 
did not have figures of Uu* Buddhaand other deitka. oa they belongod to the Theravada school 
During the Gupta timm. due to Maluiyanwt miluenoc. the walls of the caves were carved with baa 
relief sculptures representing the Buihlha and other deities. Photographs of some at time 
oaves are shown here. 

WtHrrn Dtcxan has the famouF groups of rock-cut caves at Ajanta, Aurangabad ami Klk.ra 
Of these the oaves at Ajanta belong to two different poriods, the fire oarlior ones dating from 
about the 1st century B.C. and the remaining twenty-five bolonging to the times of tlie Vakainkas, 
5th-6th centuries A.D. Photographs of some of tho caves and reproductions of a few panel* of 
wall paintings from here are shown. 

Cntfini India has rereral reputed ancient Buddhist centres of which Banchi wu* tlie most 
famous Tho osrher. original stupa wicased later in the gre.it stupa is said to ba ve been constructed 
by Aaoka when lie was Viceroy at Ujjain. Enlargement* of the gatew ays of die stop* irod oloeeupe 
of a few sculptured arohitravea of the torana* of the great stupa are shown here 

Mathura, >in .indent city, became a groat centre of Buddhism even before Aeoka'a time. But 
it became tho greatest centre of the religion*AA well am of Indian art wlaen tho Kusharm^ ruled over 
the region, gome of the masterpieces of Indian sculpture were done here. Photograph* of a few 
of tho masterpieces are shown, of which the enlargement of the Buddha of the Gupta period is 
noteworthy. 

Bharhut wna anotlwr important centre of Buddhum with a noteworthy stupa. It was tiegun 
about the 3rd century B.C. and was enlarged by the tfunga kings of tlie 2nd century B.C. The 
stupa was decorated with bas-reliefs in folk style All the remains of this stupa are now housed 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Buddha Gaya, the famous place where tl* Buddha attained enlightenment, has been one of the 
greatest Buddhist pilgrim centres. Hie temple here was perhaps hegun about the 2nd century 
A.D. but attained its huge size about the 5th century A.D. Tho present superstructure n a* 
renovated about the 12th century A.D. by a Burmese king. The temple tower ia one of the 
earliest of its olaes. 

SarMth, situated at disUaoe of about 4 mi lee from Banar&a is the ancient Riahipatana with the 
tnrigadaua (deer-park) where the Buddha preached his Sermon for the first time. Ever ainoe it has 
Itoan a great pilgrim centre. Stupas and sculptures belonging to various periods exist here of 
which the Wiannarajika and the Dhumek stupa a, tire Aaokan Lion capital and the Dknu- 
ekakrapravartana Buddha of the Gupta limess are noteworthy. 
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NalantU was another centre of Buddhism. Here *M the famous Buddhist University started 
during tin) time of the early Guptas byVuubandhu and Asanga. and which attracted pupils from all 
over AniiV and which also sent oat proat to*oboc». During tho PaIa period. Tantrio Buddhism 
origin. iUsl liere. Imagos Iwtlonging to this form of Buddhism have been discovered hnn* anrl such 
otlwn places as Kurkihar. Photographs of antiquities from such places oa Piprahwa whore wo 
Have tlio earliest known stupa are also diown. 

(7a'Jlttrm, prOsint North-\Vo«tren Frontier Province of Pakistan, bocnm© Buddhist from about 
1st continy B.C, BudilhWt monuments nrul sculpture j of tho 1st to 7th centuries A.I). in Groooo- 
Roman “tylo have boon discovered in large quantities Gandharan stucco figures of aliouL tho 4th 
and centuries A.D. me noteworthy among them. 

G**ind A*ia w »> much influenced hy Buddhism during the Gupta times although ovon during 
e i hoi |io ,; iwU it sorted as the poKwigo for transmitting the Dharmn to China. In such places as 
KhfK >n .•nd'DnTan wore dtaenrored from under s-*nd-duna< a number of Buddhist Htupoaund c^vcm 
ocHiboning c i* -4uw -or.ilpturei of tho Buddha nod wall pointings dating from tho 6th to 10th 
oentune* A.D. Thu art of painting of Ajanla was probably transmitted to China through three 
place . 

*V■ pnJ nn-l TV**' l^'mo the nlxidn of VajrayanA Buddhism which still thrive* tlmre Kv*on- 
ai'illy . i«; of i!\n ip*>» e Indian Aijvnm, tho Nnpaleew and 'Tilttan religious are responsible for 

mtmorCHtt TV»«ns or ihjrMhirt rfeitio* in metal and also painted on silk (thantar) rhoning the 
Buddliu*. deities in sMMcfcto form. 

Cetffnn was convened t" Buddhism during Aenkn’s time and it has remained tho headquarters 
of tho Tlio avwU school. It was her© that the Buddhist Pali Canon was written down in tho 1st 
century B C. From tho 3 d nontury B.C., Buddhist stupas and viharas more rained hero in such 
pUoo> m Anui-adhapuro nnd Poloiuiaruva, the earlier and later capital* respectively of Ceylon, 

Bunttn tlio i^li o.Tifl' lily n Theravada country, the religion practised here is a mixture of both 
Hinayinv and Mahvyana. King AnawraliLa of Pagan (11 th oentury A D.) via« ra»pon*iblc for 
sotno of tho most bo.utiful Buddhist bemplas in Burma. 

Tka^and anil I vh.Ghim. The Siomoee contsctod Buddhism lofore migrating south from their 
n&ti .*o China. They irently acquired nt first tho Malnyana Buddhism and later tho THoravada. 
During tho I4tb ami 15th mnturiat A.D. tho powar of Siam oxtondod and ite famo as a great 
Buddliii't power Bpre-d rapidly abroad. About the year I3A0 A.D. the large, magnificient and 
intensely Buddhi.-1 city of Ayutiiia was built. Id Cambodia the religion was a blend of Hinduism 
and Mahay.ma Buddhi.-m until the 14th century and this had largely influenced tho history and 
art of tho famous tom pin at Angkor. Later the Siamese influence became paramount. But in 
•onlrwsf to Siam*90 Buddhism there is a strong element of Hinduism in Cambodian Buddhism. 

ItuLwt.na. During the Sailendra period, various Buddhist temples arose in Java and Sumatra. 
The earliest of there is the Chondi fLalaaan. The relics of the small ohapele at Chandi Sewu at 
Prambanan* are mure beautiful. AtChandi Mandut lovely figures of Buddhas and BodhJsaltVM 
—« preserved. 
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At Borobudur, in a atupa built in the form of Moru. It has a aerie* of amied Buddha figures 
and a magnificent merits of reliefs illustrating tho life of Buddha according to the Lahiavi flora. 
Jalakamsla. etc. It data* from the Kth-9th century A D. 

Th«j other Buddhist temple* are Chandi-PUoaan ami Chondi Jago at Sinhiuflul. Chiuidi 
Jabung with unique rircuUr tower, in far eurteni Java, dates from l.Vil A. I). 

Ckiiut. Buddhism war introduced into China during the first osntury A.D. Since that time 
eminent Indinn and ChiiUMe monk* visited each other'*country on many ncctu.ioe*. .md p-ndudlv 
Lr*n*Uiiom of Buddhist scripture* *ere made. The career*. of Pa-Hien and Hguan-Ts-ing are 
woil known. After the 6th and 7th centurie* A.D., Buddhism in China gradually formed around 
a number of schools each having its own peculiar syrtem of teaching. Chief among theee rchoob 
wore theTientai, Chan {Dhyarut), Chintu (Pure hand), l.u (Vinaya) and Mi (Tantric). During the 
Sui (581-018) and Tang (618-906) dynuUe*, ButWhisni itnchod itp full bloom in China and Buddhist 
Architecture, sculpture* and templm were found all over the country. 

Japan. Ruddhi»ia won introduced into Japan thmugh Korea in tho 6th century A.D. Kvor 
•inoo its intn«luoti*w» the religion has maintained a fairly firm hold over the |>eoplc of JitpuJk, 
Hie new religion did not wipe out the native Shintoism from uhiah it imbibed several principle* 
Of the various sosU of Japanese Buddhism should be ruentioned Tsiulai, Shingon, Jodo. Shinshu, 
Xichireu and Zon. Among these, " Zen " i* a unique seat of “ mystic meditation " and "Virhimn ” 
is sharutafiaad by its violent attacks on other sorts Of Buddhist monuments .pecisl mention 
must be mode of Horyuji temple built by Prince Shotoku Teiahi, and tho 42-foot high bronxe 
image of Buddha at Kamakura. 

Egypt Held of Buddha (f). Terracotta. From Memphis. 

(This photograph Vila lent hy Prof. T. lialakrishnon Noir, Principal, Presidency College, 
Madr as .end the following note about it is also by him.) 

••Terracotta head of the Buddha from the foreign quarter at Memphis in Egvpt dating 
from the period of occupation of tbe city by the Persians 625 U> 405 B.C.—modeled’in solid 
clay. Height about 3*. 

“ Sir Flinders Petrie who excavated the head calls it Tibetan. It has distinct Mongoloid 
faatunm Gautama the Buddha war bom among the Snkya*. a oub-Hiranlnyan people, who like 
the Koliyoa. the Liechavie and the Moriyu* wore of Mongoloid origin and therefore on Indo- 
Hongoloid ethnically liko tho Gorkha* of Nepal. 

* The baud of UteBuddba in shaven but show*a top-knot. a creot nr a crown which in later Indian 

art stood for tlie ttshnishn The Buddhist monk n full tonsure. But our figure hoe a chignon 

at the top of iU bead. Were it uot for this and the apes represented as clinging to tire head on 
either aide cuufusaou with any otlier mouk would have boon inevitable. From tho Jatoka «tones 
which are as old os the compilation of the Bmldhist Canon at the Council of Vaisali about 377 B C. 
we learn that the Buddha in two of his former birtlu was an ape. 

* ‘Not at Gandhara but at filcmphi* probably has the first Buddha image fabricated. In this 
figure we have the lent prototype of the real Buddha—an Indo-Mougoloid by birth. ** 
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APPENDIX II. 

Two recently discovered Buddhas. 

By P. R. 8RINIVASAN. 

At Jayankondao in th© Arivalur taluk of tbe Timohirappaili district are found two 
«ton»* images of tbe Buddha. Immediately on learning this, we wanted to acquire them 
for the Museum. Although at first thero seemed to bo some possibility of getting them, 
we now learn to our disappointment that there are some difficulties in our way of 
acquirng them ami pnserving them in the Museum. In view of their importance for our 
study of Buddhist image# in South India. they ore briefly dosc.ibod below: 


Buddha (Fig 41).—This is in the padmasana pow just like any other figure 
noticed abovo. The curls of hair on tbe head is beautifully arranged The flame of fire 
on the head is. however, missing along with a part of the proMa. The internet of this 
figure lies in the pra^Aa-on-pillar motif. The figure from Kuvam described above 
(page pS) Figure 32 was eonddtred to be an early figure showing this irotif. Tho 
rn-nner in which the i»mr motif is den© in th© figure in question will be seen to be 
intermediate between the Kuvam figure and the figure from Karadikuppam (Figure 31). 
So, this may be dated to 12th—13th century A.D. 


Buddha (Fig. 42).—It is similar to above but for the workmanship of the 
praMa on-pillar motif. Its place may b» Been to lie betweon th# above figure (Fig. 41) 
and the Kuvam figure (Fig. 32). The noteworthy details of the prabha are the makaraa . 
the angl'd crest and the creeper designs on the pillvr*. This figure msy be aasignod to 
the early 13th century A.D. 
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Do. lio|M*nalisni 
Do. Kshatriy* kingdom of 
Do. tl*» p*0|>fe of 
Do. dialect of .. 

J*W 


MakohhiniMroma*t 

Mahabodi 

Do. temple of Burma 
Maharetiya 
MahacbaiyU 

Mahadern. 

Muiiakaccaoa 

Mafaaknpi Jataka 

Mahakasyapa 

Do Oola Thee. 

If ahanama .. 

jfatiisanjtiflraa 
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03 

S3. W* 
17 , 39, 43 

114. 142. MS 
27. 123 
17 . 2S. 143 

29 
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I*. IflO. 177 

•*. 71 
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91. 96. 97 
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68. 116 
100. 166 
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11 
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III 
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148. 107 
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34 
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32. 33. 54 
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.. 77. 79. H* 

Maheeukha 



147 
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140, US 

MalljUTMth*. 

*2. H7. 8*. 

.. .. 



23. 26. 32 

33.1*6, 135 

134 

134 

Maiijuui .. .. 

B0. 92. 176 
.. 77, 73, 52,87. 

86. 141 
147 

3/oAaetMMa Tik* 



M itjuan Mula Kolpa 

*~uiu 



118. 121. 134 

Af .3 luinuAn^uram 

135 




140 

AfauMpM . 

43. 44. 4 8. 

Mnfinv,thu*hu 



27.121 

Manuscript. 

108 

Mah&v there 



30. 32. 33 

37 




54. 121 

Do. tho library of , . 
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13. 114 

Do. of the Buddhist* 

Ififi 

Malay ana 



26. 3<». 36-34 

. 

124 


fio. &4. 80-83. ot. lOl 

M<n ihu 

IS*. 131. 144 
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1». 122. 12) 

Maiitrufmo . 
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Mahay ana t«.»u 
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74 
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58 
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XU tonga . 

.. 36 
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146. 135 
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Mnuryati, king* 

Do. poliah 

Do. figure .. 

Do. pal too 

Do. power 
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Do, object* of 
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Do. by Longhuret 
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16 
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11 
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Na«*r)unaaa(tar . 41.44 
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Kayar, Prof. T.B- 
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Nigantha NataputU 
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Do. Samyutta .. 

Do. Difba .. .. 
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.... 41 
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35 
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.... 86 

36 
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7 
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.. .. 1»5 
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.. 114 
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40. 63. 103. 100. 108, 115. 
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Do. speculative 
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Nuim*7 

»Vyaya5tnd»i 
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.. .. Ill 

.... vu 

DCS 14 

... 16 
.... 33 
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.. M 
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85 
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Objects of meditation .. 109,109 
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Do. roUgkme and social .... If 
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Ordinance .. 26 
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PaMo/a 
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Pa dm —a ia bhava .. .. .. 29.36,51, 148 

147 

Padmavarja. 147 

Padmavau. mother of KunaU .. 24 

Pagan. 34.61,176 

Pafod* SS 

Paintsac . 16. 37, 47. 48, 

58, 62. 64. 113, 167, 168, 

171. 173, 175. 176 

Pakistan . 176 

Pakudha Kaerayafta 114 

Palace. 44. 62. 60. 
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Do. built by Anoka .. .. 26,38 

Do. at Kagarjunskanda .. 43,44 

Palaa of Bengal . 50.176 


.. .. 113 
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I3S. 

Do. Suita* 
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Do. atthakAlha 

■ ■ • • 
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134 

Do. Sanskritiwl 
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Do. NtkayAs .. 

Do. ApedeOM 

• • - * 

13S 

139 

PaIUvm 
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55 
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ix 
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.. 

is. 37 

Do. time* 

.. .. 

71. 72 

Do. vc-ulptumt 

.. 

78, 7e.70.ieB 

Do. period 

• • •* 

HO. 90 

PaUi . 


160 
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IflO 

Panrhaaikh*, BUHnn of Indni 

170 

Pancha Sil* 
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Pandyan 

•* •• 
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100 

PAndy at 
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23, 31. 56, 
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.. . . 

106. 110, ISO 
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33 
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20 
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29 
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31,37 
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141. IB* 

Puruntuka I .. 

.. • . 
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.. •• 
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*. 100 

Do. of Bhasuvui Huddha 

*. 170, 171 
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• • .. 
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111. 146 

ParH-ra toAo 

.. .. 
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23 
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PLATE I 



ry n? j i i wix&X mini* MiJ 


Fir. I. RAHULA MEETING THE BLDDIIA (marble). 
3ftoa:wniRV A.D. 

Amaravati, Guntur District 
(In the Madras Museum). 



Fic 2. BL'DDIIA AND NANDA FLYING (marble). 
3nDCt:vn<ltY A.D. 

Sagarju nak o nda 


S.B - 28 





PLATE II 



FKi 3. BUDDHA IN YASODII ARA*$ ROOM (marble). 
3RD CENTURY A.D. 

Coll, Guntur District 
(In ihc Madras Museum). 






PLATE 111 



FIG4. BACK VItW OF BUDDHA (marble). Fh; 5. TORSO OF BUDDHA (marble). 

3rdCE immv A.D. 3u>CENTURY A.D. 

Amaravati, Guntur District Nagor/unakundti 

(In the Madras Museum). 




PLATE IV 



Fig 6. TORSO OF BUDDHA (marble). 
3*0 -4th CENTURY A.D. 

* '*A ui/ha/apuram 
(In ihc Madras Museum). 


PLATE V 



Fu; 7. IIFAD OF Bl JDDHA (marble). 
Jmd- 4lll < I NK RV A.D. 

I iJuKlhuroptiram 

(In the Madras Museum). 


S.B - 29 




PLATE VI 



Fk. 8. BUDDHA (bronze). 
5ill - 6lll C ENTIRl A.D. 

Amarwati, Guntur District. 
(In the Madras Museum) 



Fir. 9. STANDING BL'DDIIA (granite). 
6iii.7iw CENTtmr A.D. 

Kanchipuram 
(In Ihc Madras Museum). 


S.B - 29* 


V-ai 



PLATE VII 



Fic. III. Bl DOHA (granite). 

8th-9ih CfcNTIRY A D. 
Amur fault. Guntur District. 
(In the Madras Museum). 




PLATE VIII 



FiC II. SI Mil AN ADA (granite). 
tTH-^TH CENTURY A.D. 
Aataravali, Guntur District. 

(In lhe Madras Museum). 




PLATE IX 



Fic 12. MANJUGHOSHA (grnnile). 
8m • 9 th CEimRY A.D. 

Amor avail, Guntur District 
(In the Madras Museum). 


S B-30 






Fic 13. MAITREYA (hn»aze-£ill). 

Fir. 14. STANDING BHDDI4A (bronze). 

9l||(»Nlim A.I). 

I0ni CTATIRY A.D. 

Kidaynr. Tun/orc District 

Nagapotlinam. Tcmjore District. 

<ln lilt: Madrj* Museum). 

(In the Madras Museum). 

S.B - 30a 




PLATE XI 



K&lrt, near Mangalore. 












PLATE XII 



to 16. LOKANATHA (bron/r). 
ABOUT A.D. 

Kadri, not jr Mangalore 



PLATE XIII 



Fig 17. IIaLaHaLA LOKESVARA (bronzed 
068 A.D. 

Kadri, near Mangalore .. 


SB — 31 




PLATE XV 



Fic 19. BUDDHA (granite). 

11 111 CINIUKY A.D. 

Mudagtiram, Tun; ore Dixlnci 

(In the Tanjore Art Gallery. Tanjore.) 




Fig 20. BUDDHA (granite). 
llTHCtvrVHV A.D. 

At the Police Station, Snvi Kanchipurttm 




PLATE XVII 



Fig 21. BUDDHA(graRlte). 

IIth CENTURY A.D. 
Tiruvcili. South Arcot District 


S.B-32 




PLATE XIX 



Fk; 23. BUDDHA (granite). 
1 Itii cxjttvrv A.D. 

Tiruvalanjuli. Tan/ore District. 



PLATE XX 



Fic;24. BUDDHA (granite). 
I Ini CCnrniRY A.D. 

Elaiyur . Tanjore District 

(In iKe Madras Museum ) 








PLATE XXn 



Fig 26. BUDDIIA (granile). 
11 th CENTURY A.D. 

A agapailinam, Tatjort District 
(In the Madras Museum.) 





PLATE XXI 



F|€ 25. BUDDHA (granite). 
llTOCtNTlRY A.D. 

SB 33 Jo\'OfikondachoIapiiram. Time hirappalli District 





PLATE XXVI 



S.B - 34a 


Fig 30. BUDDHA (granite). 
12 th CENTIAY A.D. 

Mammbady. Tanjore D istrict. 


PLATF. XXVII 



Fig 31. BUDDHA (granite). 
I2ni CENTURY A.D. 

Karadikkuppam, Pondicherry. 



PLATE XXVIII 



Kic:32. Ill DOHA (granite). 
I3fll CENTURY A.D. 

Kuvam, Chin$teput Disirtci 
(In lhe Madras Museum.) 




PLATE XXIX 



Fic 33. BUDDHA (granite). 

13-ni CENTURY A.D. 

KarukXitamamda Amman temple, Kanchipuram. 


S.B - 35 



PLATE XXX 



S.B - 35A 


Fir. 34. BUDDHA (granite). 

13th CENTURY A.D. 

KurukAilamamJa Amman lempie. Kanchipuram 


PLATE XXXI 



Fig 35. BUDDHA (granite). 
I4i»i CENTURY A.D. 
Maniktmdi, Ramanaihapuram Dtsinci. 
(In the Madras Museum.) 




PLATE XXXII 



Fio 36. BUDDHA (frwiUe). 
Mill • 15m CBflURY A.D. 

F.kumretvarar lemple. Knnchipuram 




PLATE XXXII! 



S B - 3$ 


KiG37. BUDDHAS (on stone wall). 
I4f»i - l5lli<XVHHY A.D. 

hkamrc.Tvarar temp/e. Kanchipuram. 





PLATE XXXIV 




PLATE XXXV 



Fio J9. BUDDHA (on stone wall). 
14TH - I Sill CENTURY A.D. 

Ekamrcnwar temple. Kanchipuram. 




PLATE XXXVI 



Fit. 40. SCENE FROM TIIE LIEF. OF THE BLDDHA (granite). 
IflU - Hill CENTURY A.l>. 

In the Bi% Temple. Tanjvrc 





PLATE XXXVII 



Fw 41. BUDDHA (granlle). 
12m CENTURY A.D. 
Jayamktmdan. Tiruchirappaili District 



PLATE XXXVIII 



Fir. 42. BUDDHA (granite). 

13m CENTURY A.D. 

Jdyatnkondan. Tiruchira/tpa/ll District 






